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THE FALL OF JERUSALEM*. 


Ir was generally felt, we think, that 
“ Samor Lord of the Bright City,” did 
not quite fulfil the rich promise of Mr 
Milman’s first poem, “ Fazio ;” and, if 
we mistake not, it was scarcely less 
generall that the chief cause 
of. the failure lay in the choice of the 
subject. The scene, indeed, was placed 
in Britain, but we, modern English, 
could not flatter.ourselves that it was 
placed among our forefathers—and in 
spite of many —— beauties, both 
of conception and of language, there 
was nothing in the poem itself to atone 
for the want of that national interest 
which, with one exception too illus- 
trious to require being pointed out, 
has formed the deepest and most last- 
ing charm of every successful produc- 
tion of the epic muse. The imitation 
of a certain great living master, be- 
sides, was perhaps too apparent both 
in the structure of the fable and in 
the developement of the characters, as 
bas as in the diction, of some of the 

nest passages in the piece; and, on 
the aha although ‘foes would 
have been more than sufficient to at- 
tract great notice, had it come forth as 
the first production of a young author, 
its effect certainly was not to increase 
the reputation of one that had several 
years defore exhibited his full posses- 
sion, not only of a singularly rich and 
Bp imagination, but of scientific 
skill and acquaintance with the tech- 
nical principles of his art, still more 
extraordinary in a person of his age. 


Were any retrograde movement in 
the authors fame to be the conse- 
quence of the present poem, no a 
logy, most assuredly, could be pono 
or found for him in the general selec- 
tion of his theme. In fixing, on the 
contrary, for the subject ef poetical 
embellishment, on the dark and pre- 


destined overthrow of that sacred city, ~ 


where alone, for long centuries, the 
Most High had signed to glorify an 
earthly temple with the visible my- 
stery of his poe presence—where 
alone the light of revealed truth had, 
during ages of heathen blackness, been 
concentrated and enshrined—where, 
in the fulness of time, the Son of the 
Most High himself had appeared in 
the form and likeness of man, to crown 
a life of miracles with a death above 
all things miraculous—the chosen seat 
of one dispensation, and the chosen 
cradle of another,—Mr Milman un- 
questionably, has been fortunate 
enough to take possession of one of the 
noblest and most inspiring subjects 
that ever lay within the reach of any 
Christian poet. The Fall of Jerusalem 
was the last terrible scene in the-his- 
tory of a long favoured race, every in- 
cident of whose good and evil fortune 
formed a necessary link in a mysteri- 
ous chain of supernatural annuncia- 
tion and supernatural completion. 
Even in the books of Moses, written 
at the very beginning of the national 
existence, and many centuries before 
the fulness of the national glory of 
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the Israelites, this, the awful catas- 
trophe of their national drama, had 
been distinctly foretold. Prophet fol- 
lowed prophet to awaken and encou- 
rage the devotion, or to rebuke the 
coldness and chastise the backslidings 
of the chosen people, and each in his 
turn pointed with a mournful but a 
steady finger to the same final over- 
whelming calamity. At lengtl the 
long series of prophets terminated in 
the Son of , and he, more clearly 
and decidedly than any that had gone 
before him, announced to the devoted 
nation the now near and impending 
consummation of their destiny. Of 
the many that heard and scorned his 
prediction, not a few lived to witness 
with their own eyes, and to share in 
their own persons, the terrors of its ful- 
filment ; while far different was the 
fate of those that had embraced the 
glad tidings brought by the Prince of 
Peace, and obeyed the distinct warn- 
ing, “ flee ye to the mountains ;” for 
the page of history testifies, that not 
one Christian Jew was a partaker in 
the last miseries of the beleaguered 
and captured city of his fathers. A 
more visible—a more sublime —_ 
of the completion of prophecy 
never been exhibited to the world,— 
nor shall any such ever be exhibited, 
until (as the poet before us has very 
skilfully and powerfully suggested 
throughout the whole tenor of his 
performance) that last great day shall 
arrive, wherein it shall be manifested 
to the eyes of men and angels, that the 
downfall of Jerusalem was but the 
type and symbol of the closing cata- 
strophe of all earthly things. 

Grand and magnificent, however, as 
Mr Milman’s subject must be admit- 
ted to be, it still remains a matter of 
some doubt with us, whether he judg- 
ed well when he resolved to treat it in 
a dramatic form of composition. That 
a subject may be sublime and impos- 
ing, and in itself highly poetical, and 
not well adapted for the drama, 

as already been shown abundantly in 
the history of’ literary enterprise ; and 
we are not prepared to say that Mr 
Milman has not followed many illus- 
trious predecessors, in mistaking that 
for a tragic which by nature was more 
properly fitted to be an epic or a 
yrical theme. In spite of all the 
genius of ¥schylus the incidents 
properly arising out of the situation 
of Thebes as a besieged city, do 


not affect the imagination as peculiar. 
ly adapted for Santo representation, 
The passions and the situations are too 
general and too much diffused over 
multitudes to be truly dramatic ; for 
in that species of composition, the 
rincipal element of success has always 
en found in the happy delineation 
of a fine play of thouglit and sentiment 
in individual characters. Now, in the 
piece before us, there is no essential 
train of incidents regularly engendered 
out of the affections and relations of in- 
dividuals, and consequently there is not 
much of consecutive personal interest 
extending through the whole course 
of the drama. The passions of the in- 
dividual characters are vigorously ex. 
pressed, and their sufferings are deli- 
neated with an appallmg and com- 
manding mastery of imagimation, but 
all these are but so many detached pie- 
tures, for they lead to nothing, and 
the catastrophe comes on without any 
dependence upon them. And these 
circumstances, although they had not 
occurred to the poet when he was lay« 
ing the plan of his work, have evi- 
dently, we think, exerted a great in- 
fluence over him m the execution of it, 
—for—although the Fall of Jerusalem 
be in form a dramatic pieee—the read- 
er, who pauses after perusing it to con- 
sider by what passages he has been 
most pleased, will, we rather suppose, 
have little hesitation in deciding, that 
these, with scarcely one exception, are 
all specimens, not of proper tragic dia~ 
logue, but of magnificent epic descrip- 
tion or of high lyrical inspiration, 
either pathetic or sublime. 

We shall have enough to say here~ 
after on the beauties of this poem, but 
since we have begun with mentioning 
its defects, it may be as well to say 
here, once for all, that—granting the 
Fall of Jerusalem to have been an ad« 
mirable subject not only for poetical 
embellishment, but even for dramatic 
embellishment—Mr Milman would 
still have done wrong in making, as 
he has done, the chief substance of 
his drama to consist of a delineation of 
the contending elements of the later 
Jewish fanaticism. It is not possible 
that we should give the fulness of our 
sympathy to beings stained with all hu- 
man vices,—of whose character theonly 
tolerable trait lies in their firm adher- 
ence to an outworn and supplanted 
system of religious belief. The three 
principal male characters introduced 
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by Mr Milman excite no deep inte- 


res neither fix the attention 
peng tine, Be of it. The disputes be- 
tween Simon the Pharisee and John 
the Sadducee are in general eoldly con- 
ducted,—although there is one passage 
in which the denier of the doctrine of 
resurrection ex wry with a apa 
energy, his mode of thinking in regar 
to the pleasures of life. But, indeed, 
what we have said concerning the dra- 
matic imperfection of Mr Milman’s 
composition, must be understood with 
many exceptions in favour of particu- 
. Throughout there are 
scattered many fine touches expressive 
of the obstinate and infatuated hopes 
of the Jews, that they were soon to be 
delivered from all their miseries by some 
direct interposition of heavenly aid. 
Their hatred—their scorn of the Ro- 
man power is depicted so as to produce 
a very striking effect. The last re- 
mains of long cherished faith and con- 
fidence are seen fermenting and mad- 
dening a people whom God has aban- 
doned. Their faith, not being answer- 
ed by any divine protection, produces 
only a wild delirium of zeal, which 
destroys the balance of all natural 
feelings, and hurries the stubborn mis- 
believers into every species of dark and 
bloody atrocity. Had these circum- 
stances been made to come before us 
more distinctly in the portraiture of 
individual minds, and had the action 
of the fable been made to hinge more 
closely upon what goes on by means 
of its persons, there can be little doubt 
that Mr Milman might have produced 
a far more perfect poem than he has 
done. But we are criticising too much 
where there is so much room to ad- 
mire. Our apology must be found in 
ouf respect for the genius of our young 
poet, and our anxiety to see him as 
free from faults as he is already rich 
in Lage 
The tragedy opens on the evenin 
preceding the last night of the dat 
Titus and his Roman officers survey 
the beleaguered city from the Mount 
of Olives, as it lies before them gleam- 
ing in the rich golden light of that 
fatal sunset. ‘The splendour of this 
antique capital is set forth in one of 
the speeches with prodigious luxury of 
diction,—though, after all, the poet’s 
enthusiasm scarcely carries him be- 
yond the sorrowful historic majesty of 
the lamentation of Josephus. In that, 
and in some other passages we are about 





to quote, the language to be 
chosen with exquisite skill. and is of- 
ten put with a fine gloss ;— 
but, as we have said already, it is . 
passages purely descriptive that suc 
praise is most frequently due to Mr 
Milman. We shall begin with this 
beautiful speech. 
“‘ Tit. It must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must 
pass o’er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle 
motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How boldly — it front us! how majesti- 
cally 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and 


sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d ; 

Here towers of war that frown in massy 
strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturb’d and lone serenity 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary ' 

In the profound of heaven! It stands be- 
fore us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipp’d 
there, 


. Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 


And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 

Tib. Alex. Wondrous indeed it .is, great 

Son of Cesar, 

But it shall be more wond’rous, when the 
triumph 

Of Titus marches through those brazen 


gates, 
Which seem as though they would invite 

the world 
To worship in the precincts of her Temple, 
As he in laurell’d,pomp is borne along 
To that new palace of his pride. 

7 Tit. Tiberius! 
It cannot be——- 
Tib. What cannot be, which Rome 

Commands, and Titus, the great heir of 

Rome ? 

Tit. I tell thee, Alexander, it must fall ! 
Yon lofty city, and yon gorgeous Temple, 
Are consecrate to Ruin. Earth is weary 
Of the wild factions of this jealous people, 
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Se hen ee oven 
ey 


shall admire 
Where that proud city which was Je- 
Bie. The tasthie of the Porch, i 
im 
rial Titus, ’ ipe- 


Of late esteem’d thee at the height of those 
That with consummate wisdom have tamed 


The fierce and turbulent passions which dis- 
tract 

The vulgar soul: they deemed that, like 
Olympus, J 

Thou, on thy cold and lofty eminence, 

Sev didst maintain thy sacred quiet 

Above the clouds and tumult of low earth. 

tes nam thee stooping to the thral- 

Of every fierce affection, now entranced 

In deepest admiration, and anon 

Wrath hath the absolute empire o’er thy 


soul, 
Methinks we must unschool our royal pupil, 
And cast him back to the common herd of 


men. 

Tit. ’Tis true, Diagoras; yet wherefore 
ask not, 

For vainly have I question’d mine own rea- 


Even so that the rapt 


son : 
But thus it is—I know not whence or how, 
There is a stern command upon my soul. 
I feel the inexorable fate within 
That tells me, carnage is a duty here, 
And that the appointed desolation chides 
the tardy vengeance of our war. | Diagoras, 
If that I err, impeach my tenets. Destiny 
Is over all, and hard Necessity 
Holds o’er the shifting course of human 


things 
Her paramount dominion. Like a flood 
The irresistible stream of fate flows on, 
And urges.in its vast and sweeping motion 
Kings, Consuls, Cesars, with their mightiest 


armies, 
Fach to his fix’d inevitable end. 
Yea, even eternal Rome, and Father Jove, 
Sternly submissive, sail that onward tide. 
And now am I upon its rushing bosom, 
I feel its silent billows swell beneath me, 
Bearing me and the conquering arms of 
Rome 
’Gainst yon devoted city 


There is something exquisitely just 
as well as poetical in the idea which 
this passage unfolds of Titus, as 
being vehemently impelled towards 
the destruction of the city by an 
inward feeling for which he cannot 
account. This idea is the happiest 
that could have been selected for meet- 
ing us at the opening of the piece— 
but, perhaps, it might have been still 
better if Titus had not reasoned upon 
the impulse which he feels, or appear- 
ed to consider it as any thing that re- 
quired to be accounted for. It would 


have produced a still stronger effect if he 
had merely shewn a determined enthu- 
siasm of vengeance—of such a nature as 
to appear unusual and remarkable io 
those about him, but not to himself. He 
that is made the instrument of a pre~ 
ternatural and extraneous impulsion, 
such as that which hastened the foot- 
step of Titus to the ruins of the tem. 
ple, should not be represented as per- 
ceiving, in the midst of these inpoured 
energies, that he is feeling any thin 
more than the circumstances in whi 
he is visibly placed are calculated topro~ 
duce. Jovesails on, unquestioning, up~ 
on the tide of Fate—it becomes not Ti- 
tus tospeculate toomuch on theimpulses 
of his own minor progress. The idea 
of Destiny is nothing unless it be kept 
swathed and shrouded in the stern un- 
approachable darkness of relentless 
gloom.—It sways, grasps, and hurries 
on the whole existence of its instru- 
ments—it does not divide the soul— 
it does not leave one part of the im- 
pelled spirit to theorize on the move- 
ments of the rest. The whole man 
is bound in his heavenly fetters—and 
his whole powers should have been re« 
presented as swallowed up in one blind 
overwhelming energy of human will, 
strung high to more than earthly en- 
thusiasm. 

While the Roman draws, closer and 
closer, his ‘‘ imprisoning wall” with- 
out—the Jews within are divided by 
a thousand bigotries of contending 
sects and parties, and the want of cor- 
diality among their leaders, is made 
the instrument to prevent them from 
executing any combined movement, 
or taking up any one rational scheme 
of defence. In this last night of the 
siege, the elements of their disunion 
are represented as more jarring than 
ever. The bitterness of defeat exas- 
perates them not more against the 
common enemy than internally against 
themselves. In spite of the proud 
hopes which still awaken from time to 
time in their bosoms, the heaped up 
tide of their calamity begins to slacken 
their confidence in the misinterpreted 
prophecies whereon they had hitherto 
relied. A spirit of incipient Infidelity 
mingles itself visibly in the workings 
of their maddened souls. The high 
priest complains that his ephod and 
mitre command no respect among the 
furious disputants whose business it is 
to defend the temple of the Lord.— 
Rage, hunger, despair, stir every 





—_— 
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bosom into a storm;—and when, at 
1] , Heaven begins to pour forth 


on rodigy » and omen on 
omen, all of thickening darkness 
—we feel that the waywardness of 
Man has already been preparing all 
things for the doom of the Almighty ; 
and that the catastrophe, sudden and 
awful as it is, can scarcely surprize 
even those that are involved in its tem- 
pestuous visitation. The last prodigy 
is that recited by the High Priest him- 
self—the audible, not visible desertion 
of the temple by the tutelary angels of 
the place—and when it is told, we per- 
ceive that all is completed. 

Upon a sudden 

The pavement seemed to swell beneath my 


eet, 
And the veil shiver’d, and the pillars rock’d. 
And there, within the very Holy of Holies, 
There, from behind the winged Cherubim, 
Where the Ark stood, noise, hurried and 
tumultuous, 
Was heard, as when a king with all his host 
Doth quit Led mage And anon, a voice, 
Or voices, in grief, half anger, yet 
Nor human grief nor anger, even it seem’d 
As though the hoarse and rolling thunder 
spake 
With the articulate voice of man, it said, 
‘LET US DEPART !” 


Amidst all the terrible spectacles 
exhibited in the beleaguered city, a de- 
lightful relief’ is ever and anon afford- 
ed by the underplot of Miriam and 
Javan—the conception and execution 
of which will form, we suspect, the 
most lasting charm of the poem. The 
Pharisee leader, Simon, has two 
daughters, both young and beautiful— 
the elder, Salone, of a high and en- 
thusiastic temper, loves, with all the 
oriental warmth of imagination and 
passion, Amariah,a young Jewish hero, 
in whom, along with her father, the 
last hopes of the perishing nation are 
centred. She sits every day upon 
the ramparts of the city, her black 
locks thrown back from her front, and 
devouring with her eyes the blaze of 
the perpetual contest, where the path 
of her impetuous lover is marked by 
tenfold desolation. In the last night 
of the siege, Abiram, a false prophet, 
commands, in the name of the Most 
High, that the nuptials of this pair be 
immediately celebrated, and the man- 
date is listened to with applause by all 
the assembled leaders, who still enter- 
tain a shadow of hope that the Messiah 
is about to make his ap ce, and 
kindleat the suggestion, thatthe daugh- 
ter of Simon and the bride of Amariah 
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may be likely, above all others of her 
tribe, to be the favoured mother of 
the mysterious infant. The bridal is 
held forthwith, in the house of the 
old Pharisee, and the last cup of wine 
is shed in its festive celebration.— 
Youths and maidens sing the nuptial 
song, full of all the old pride of their 
people, and the bridegroom is ushered 
into ‘* the chamber of his rest,” with 
a tumult of joy that contrasts fearfully 
with the general gloom all around the 
city and the habitation. While the 
song is yet prolonged, the final assault 
of Titus takes place—at that moment 
the angels desert the holy of holies, — 
and the whole of the city is wrapt in 
an instant in the darkness of its last 
agony. Could our limits permit us, 
we might quote many passages of the 
highest splendour from this part of 
the poem, but we prefer the episode of 
the younger sister Miriam, and her 
lover, Javan. 

Javan is a Christian, and previous 
to the siege, had retreated with those 
of his faith to the safety of the moun- 
tainous region beyond Jerusalem. 
But Miriam, although she has em- 
braced the creed of her lover, refuses 
to quit her father in the hour of his 
distress, and undergoes, in the strength 
of filial devotion, her share of all the 
calamities of the siege. Javan, how- 
ever, meets her every night at the 
fountain of Siloe, to which she de- 
scends from the city wall by an old 
overgrown path-way in the rock, 
known only to herself and her sister. 
Here they interchange the renewal of 
their vows, but Miriam resists every 
importunity of her lover to flee from 
the ruin-stricken city. He brings to 
her a nightly offering of fruits, which 
she receives, for the secret solace of 
her father after his fatigues in the 
daily battle—while, wasted and worn 
out, she herself awaits in firm but 


_gentle submissiveness, that hour of 


doom from whose terrors she has no 
hope to escape—We must quote the 
first introduction of these lovers. 


The Fountain of Siloe—Night. 
JAVAN Alone. 


Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that bend 

to thee, 
ae ge a = unboastful murmur 
ejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 
Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight 
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And shy flowing through fields of blood 

’ is 9 
po pst men their hot and weary brows 
Slake with thy limpid and perennial coolness. 

Even with such rare and singular purity 

Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 
Men’s eyes, o’erwearied with the sights of 


war, 
With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As ona refuge and a sweet ent. 
Thou canst o’erawe, be ya dh a 
A trembling, » ani seated mai 
The brutal so ee np 0 mee 
Thou glidest on amid the dar ution 
In modesty unstain’d, and heavenly in- 
fluences, 
More than the light of star er moon, 
As though delighted with their own reflection 
From — pure, dwell evermore upon 
ee. 


Oh! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high creed of him who died for men, 
Oh ! how dost thou commend the truths I 

teach thee, 
the strong faith and soft humility 
with thy soul embraces them ! Thou 
prayest, 
And I, who pray with thee, feel my words 
ng’d 


wing’d, 
And holier fervor gushing from my heart, 
While heaven seems smiling kind acceptance 


down 
On the associate of so pure a worshipper. 
But ah ! why com’st thou not ? two 


long n 
I’vewatch'd for thee in vain, and have not felt 
The music of thy footsteps on my spirit—— 

( Voice at a distance.) —Javan ! 

Jav. It is her voice! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for than—— 

Miriam ! 
Javan, Miriam. 
Jav. Nay, stand thus in thy timid breath- 


That I may gaze on thee, and thou not 
chide me 
Because I gaze too fondly. 
Mir. Hast thou brought me 
Thy wonted offerings ? 
fav. Dearest, they are here : 
The bursting fig, the cool and ripe pome- 


The skin all rosy with the emprisoned wine ; 
All Ican bear thee, more than thou canst bear 
Home to the city. 
Mir. Bless thee! Oh my father ! 
How Py famish’d and thy toil-bow’d 
e 


Resume its native majesty ! — words, 
When this a draught slak’d thy 
parched lips, 
Flow ae wonted freedom and com- 
Ja», Thy father! still no thought but of 
father ! 


Nay, Miriam! but thou must hear me now, 
‘Now ere we if we must i 


again, 
If my sad spirit must be rent thine, 
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Even now our city trembles on the verge 

Of utter ruin. Yet a night or two, 

And the fierce stranger in our burning streets 

Stands conqueror; and how the Roman 
conquers, 

Let Gi » let fallen Jotapata 

Tell, if one living man, one innocent child, 

Yet wander o’er their cold and scatter’d ashes, 

They slew them, Miriam, the old gray man, 

Whose blood scarce tinged their swords. 
(nay, turn not from me, 

The tears thou sheddest feel as though I 
wrung them 

From mine own heart, my life-blood’s dear. 
est drops)— 

They slew them, Miriam, at the mother’s 
breast, 

The smiling infants ;—and the tender maid, 

The soft, the loving, and the chaste, like 
th 


ee, 
They slew her not till_—. 
Mir. Javan, ’tis unkind ! 
I have enough at home of thoughts likethese, 
Thoughts horrible, that freeze the blood, 
and make 
A heavier burthen of this weary life. 
I hop'd with thee t’ have pass’d a tranquil 
hour! 
A brief, a hurried, yet still tranquil hour ! 
But thou art like them all ! the miserable 
Have only Heaven, where they can rest in 


peace, 
Without being mock’d and taunted with 
their misery. 
Jav. Thou know’st it is a lover’s way- 
ward joy 
To be reproach’d by her he loves, or thus 
Thou would’st not speak. * * * 
‘On her return, the maiden sings a 
hymn, of which the following beau- 
tiful verses form a part. They scarce- 
ly shrink from a comparison with the 
divine Christmas hymn of Milton— 
the lovely melody of which, indeed, 
has evidently been on the ear of the 
author. ‘ 


For thou wert born of woman ! thou didst 
come, 
Oh Hokiest ! to this world of sin.and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array ; 
And not by thunders strew’d 
Was thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way, 
But thee, a soft and naked child, 
Thy mother undefiled, 
In the rude manger laid to rest 
From off her virgin breast. 


The heavens were not commanded to pre- 


A will canopy of golden air ; 
Nor stoop’d their lamps th’ enthroned 
fires on high : 
A single silent star 
Came wandering from afar, 
Gliding uncheck’d and calm along the li- 


quid sky ; 
The Eastern Sages leading on 
As at a kingly throne, 
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The Earth and Ocean were not hush’d to 


hear 
Bright harmony from every starry sphere ; 
wenas thy ron how brake the voice of song 
From all the cherub ig sa 
And seraphs” i 
e det of iven the charmed 
clouds along. 
One angel troop the strain began, 
Of all the race of man 
By simple shepherds heard alone, 
That soft Hosanna’s tone. 


And when thou didst depart, no car of 
flame 
To bear thee hence in lambent radiance 


came $ 
Nor visible Angels mourn’d with droop- 
ing plumes : 
Nor didst thou mount on high 
From fatal Calv. 
With all thine own redeem’d out bursting 
from their tombs. 
For thou didst bear away from earth 
ware one of en thy aid 
e dying fefon side, to be 
In Paseiise with thee. 
ona of vengeance 
brake ; 
A little while the conscious earth did shake 
Atthatfoul deed by herfierce children done; 
A few dim hours of day 
The world in darkness lay ; 
Then bask’d in bright repose beneath the 
cloudless sun ; 
While thou didst sleep within the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom ; 
Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 


And when thou didst arise, thou didst not 


stand 
With Devastation in thy red right hand, 
Plaguing the guilty city’smurtherous crew; 
But thou didst haste to meet 
Thy mother’s coming feet, 
And bear the words of peace unto the faith- 
ful few. 
Then calmly, slowly didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 
Thy human form dissolved on high 
{n its own radiancy. 

In the interval which elapses be- 
tween the commencement of Salone’s 
Bridal-song and the final alarm, Mi- 
riam, who is standing in her father’s 
gate, meets with an old Jew, who re- 
counts to her that he had been pre- 
sent when Christ was led to the cross 
—that he had mingled in the fierce 
outcries of the Jews against the Mes- 
siah—and had heard with his own 
ears the last prophetic annunciation of 
the doom which awaits the city. The 
introduction of such a recital at that 
moment, shews great art in the poet, 
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as it binds together the whole series of 
onan , and cxpeete: argent Boer 

t position to survey the impending 
burst of ruin. The chamber of Ama- 
riah is disturbed immediately after- 
wards, by the alarm that the Romans 
have forced the wall, and that the tem- 
ple is wrapped in unquenchable flames. 
The bridegroom rushes forth ;—hav- 
ing ascertained the measure of the 
calamity, he returns only to bury his 
sword in the bosom of his bride, as 
her sole protection from “‘ the Gentile 
ravisher,” and to wash away the pain 
of the wound with his last burning 
tears. Salone comes out in her nup~ 
tial veil, Ewa dies in the arms of Mi« 
riam in ch ; and ere the 
light of the westeaeiiion shews thebalf 
armed body of her husband stretched 
bloody by her side. At the moment 
when nothing seems to be reserved to 
save the Christian maiden from the 
common ruin, a Gentile soldier ap- 
proaches her with a demeanoar of un- 
expected gentleness, and in silence 
constrains her to follow him. He 
leads her, half unconscious whither 
she is going, over the burning frag- 
ments of the city on to the rampart, 
and thence down the path, with 
which she had supposed herself alone 
to be acquainted, to the fountain of 
Siloe. She starts on finding that she 
is once more at that scene ; 
and half suspects that Javan has as- 
sumed the disguise of a Roman soldier, 
and braved the dangers of the storm 
as a last effort for her protection. 


The Fountain of a ey the Sol- 
ier. 

Mir. Here, here—not here—oh! any 
where but here— 

Not toward the fountain, not by this lone 


path. 
If thou wilt bear me hence, I'll kiss thy feet, 
I'll call down blessings, a lost virgin’s bless- 


ings 
Upon thyhead. Thou hast hurried me along, 


. Through darkling street, and over smoking 


ruin, 
And yet there seem’d a soft solicitude, 
And an officious kindness in thy violence— 
But I’ve not heard thy voice. 
Oh, strangely cruel ! 
And wilt thou make me sit even on this stone, 
Where I have sate so oft, when the calm 
moonlight 
Lay in its slumber on the slumbering foun- 
tain ? 


Ah! where art thou, thou that wert ever 
with me, 
Oh Javan! Javan! 
The Soldier. When was Javan call’d 
By Miriam, that Javan answer’d not ? 
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Forgive me all thy tears, thy agonies. 
I dar’d not speak to thee, lest the joy 
Should overpower thee, and thy feeble limbs 
aren ae ren Oe Se t. 

Mir. ”s here ? 
Am I in heaven, and thou forehasted thither 
To welcome me? Ah, no! thy warlike garb, 
And the wild light, that reddens all the air, 
Those shricks———and yet this could not be 

on earth 


The sad, the desolate, the sinful earth. 
Sninenerels virertanpennld Seend death, 
Ami *s ruins to me, 
ag 7 Ae ad wrveiieg 

Jav. ’Tis not now the first time, Miriam, 
That I have held my life a worthless sacrifice 
For thine. Oh ! all these later days of siege 
I’ve slept in peril, and I’ve woke in peril. 
For meeting I’ve defied the cross, 
On which the Roman, in his merciless scorn, 
Bound all the sons of Salem. Sweet, I boast 


not ; 
But to thank rightly our Deliverer, 
‘We must know all the extent of his deliver- 


ance. 
Mir. And I can only weep! 
Jav. Ay, thou should’st weep, 
Lost Zion’s daughter. 
Mir. Ah! I thought not then 
Of my dead sister, and my captive father— 
Said not “* captive” as we pass’d ?—I 


it not 
Of Zion’s ruin and the Temple’s waste. 
Javan, I fear that mine are tears of joy ; 
*Tis sinful at such times—but thou art here, 
And I am on thy bosom, and I cannot 
Be, as I ought, entirely miserable. 
Javan. My own beloved! I dare call 


thee mine, 
For Heaven hath given thee to me—chosen 


out, 
As we two are, for solitary blessing, 
While the universal curse is pour’d around 


us 
On every head, ’twere cold and barren gra- 
To stifle in our hearts the holy gladness. 
But, oh Jerusalem! thy rescued children 
May not, retir’d within their secret joy, 
Shut out the mournful sight of thy calami- 
ties. 
Oh, beauty of earth’s cities! throned 
queen 
Of thy seafoving valleys ! crown’d with 
The envy of the nations ! now no more 
A city———One by one thy 
Sink ashes, and the uniform smoke 
baer + bras it hath brought back the 
ight 
Which the insulting flames had made give 


To their untimely terrible day. The flames 
That in the Temple, their last proudest con- 


Of the far sanctuary, every portico, 
7 op ev a once, concentrated, 
As though to glorify and not destroy 
They burn, they blaze—— 1 
Look, Miriam, how it stands ! 
Look ! 
Miriam. There are men around us! 
Javan. They are friends, 
Bound here to meet me, and behold the last 
Of our devoted city. Look, oh Christians ! 
Still the Lord’s house survives man’s fallen 
dwellings, 
And wears its ruin with a majesty 
Peculiar and divine. Still, still it stands, 
All one wide fire, and yet no stone hath fallen. 
Hark—hark ! 
The feeble cry of an expiring nation. 
Hark—hark ! 
The awe-struck shout of the unboasting 
conqueror. 
Hark—hark ! 
It breaks—it severs—it is on the earth. 
The smother’d fires are quench’d in their 


own ruins : 
Like a huge dome, the vast and cloudy 
smoke 
Hath cover’d all. 
And it is now no more, 
Nor ever shall be to the end of time, 
The Temple of Jerusalem !——Fall down, 
My brethren, on the dust, and worship here 
The mysteries of God’s wrath. 
Even so shall perish, 
In its own ashes, a more glorious Temple, 
Yea, God’s own architecture, this vast world, 
This fated universe—the same destroyer, 
The same destruction———Earth, Earth, 
Earth, behold ! 

And in that judgment look upon thine own! 

The Christian spectators then sing 
together the following sublime chorus, 
which, as we have hinted before, com- 
pletes, in the most felicitous manner, 
the whole of the tragic picture, by ex- 
tending the interest of the catastrophe, 
and carrying on the mind of the read- 
er to the cag: KE of the great- 
er catastrophe which it symbolizes. 
As a specimen of composition, it is, 
we think, superior to any — Mr 
Milman ever has produced, and in- 
deed inferior in very little to any thing 
we remember in the poetry either of 
his English or of his German contem- 
poraries. When taken together with 
the passages we have already quoted, it 
cannot fail to impress our readers with 
a high sense of the native power of 
this youthful poet, and to fill them 
with the brightest hopes concerning 
what he may hereafter aspire and dare 
to execute. 


HYMN. 

Even thus amid thy pride and luxury, 

Oh Earth! shall 
thee, 


last coming burst on 
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That secret coming of the Son of Man. 

When all the cherub-throning clouds shall 
shine, 

Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 

When that Awegu Husbandman shall wave 
his fan, 

Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp 


away : 
Still to the noontide of that nightless day, 


Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course main- 
tain. 


the mart and crowded street, 
The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 
And marriage feasts begintheir jocund strain: 
Still to the ing out the Cup of Woe; 
Till Earth, 's dronkard, reeling to and fro, 
And mountains molten by his burning feet, 
And Heaven his presence own, all red with 

furnace heat. 


The hundred-gated Cities then, 
The Towers and Temples, nam’d of men 
Eternal, and the Thrones of Kings ; 
The gilded summer Palaces, 
The courtly bowers of love and ease, 
Where still the Bird of pleasure sings : 
Ask ye the destiny of them ? 
Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem ! 
Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
*Gainst a heaven God’s standard is 


unfur 
The skies are shrivell’d like a burning scroll, 
And one vast common doom ensepulchres 
the world. i 


Oh! who shall then survive ? 

Oh! who shall stand and live ? 

When all that hath been, ‘is no more: 

When for the round earth hung in air, 

ae ote constellations fair 

In the sky’s azure canopy ; 

When ral the breathing Earth, and spark- 
g Sea, 

Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 

Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 

A fiery deluge, and without an Ark. 


Lord of all power, when thou art there alone 

On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 

That in its high meridian noon 

perish’d sun nor moon ¢ 

When thou art there in thy presiding state, 

Wheat Monarch o’er the realm of 

oom : 

When from the sea-depths, from earth’s 
darkest womb, 

The dead of all the round .thee wait : 

And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 

Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire: 

Faithful and True! thou still wilt save 
thine own ! 

The Saints shall dwell within th’ unharm- 


ing fire, 
Each white robe spotless, blooming every 


Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side, 
So ~~ Chareh, thy bright and mystic 
4 ey 
Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 
Vox. VII. 
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Yes, ’mid yon angry and d ing signs, 
O’er us the rainbow of thy mercy shines, 
We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge, Almightiest to redeem! 
Such is the conclusion of the Fall 
of Jerusalem—by far the most soaring 
flight that Mr Milman has ever hith- 
erto sustained. As a master of the 
high, serene, antique flow of lyrical 
declamation, we are free to say, that 
we consider him as far superior to any 
living poet ; and he should profit by 
his past experience, by devoting him- 
self more to the rare path in which 
nature seems to have offered him suc 
cess so pre-eminent. With regard to 
the drama, much as we admire Mr 
Milman’s genius, we cannot say that 
we entertain for him any so very san- 
ee expectations. e is a poet 
ighly refined, and sometimes his con- 
ceptions are profound; but he has 
not as yet exhibited any proof of that 
noble reliance on the simplicity of na- 
tural associations, without which we 
cannot hope to see the slumbering 


spirit of the British stage bidden from 
its 1 . Throughout the whole 
of his di e, the language is rather 


elaborately poetical, and artificially 
moulded, than inspired by the imme- 
diate feelings and imp of the 
passing scene. To qualify, in some 
measure, these remarks, it should, 
however, be held in remembrance, 
that the sacredness and dignity of the 
subject may perhaps have acted, in 
the present instance, as a species of 
more than common restraint on the 
flow of the poet’s imagination—still 
more of his language. With every 
deduction the rigour of criticism can 
make, there still remains abundance 
of praise, which no one can refuse to 
this performance. The highest com- 
pliment to the genius of the author is 
pr found, not in the oe eX« 
cited by any particular passage, but in 
the ha pack. ov and grandeur of the 
impression which the whole tenor of 
the poem is calculated to produce. 
The Terror and the Pity which agi- 
tate the mind throughout the earlier 
parts of the drama are subdued and 
rages oP pce cl - wmilits jaar 
to a profoun 0 h ili 
Christian pa) aa 3; and he that 
lays down the volume will confess, 
that Mr Milman has, in the first 
fruits of his genius, offered a noble 
sacrifice at the altar to whose service 
he has devoted = life. 
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TALES OF THE CLOISTER. 


MR NORTH, 


From the perusal of “the Monastery,” and the gratifying annunciation of an 
i sequel, . 


|, under the title of “ the Ab 


I was lately induced to 


turn back to a collection of Catholic legends already introduced to your no- 


c Prato Fiorito di varj Esempj”—and 
(as might be expected) a great number of stories relative to the different | 
monastic » cal 


ve found it to contain 


ted not more for the edification of pious believers, 
than for the amusement of such infidels as may chance to haye enrolled 
themselves among the “lovers of hoar ae to whom, and to yourself, 


I shall make no apology for thus briefly in 
notice, 


TALE THE FIRST. 
*€ Of the terrible chance that befell one 
who, with evil design, took upon 
himself the religious habit.” 


length induced, by the sug- 
gestions of the same terrible potentate, 
to seek a ae he ander of 
minor friars, for express purpose 
of disturbing the and contami- 

the morals of that holy brother- 
With this view he addressed 
to St Anthony, who was then 


preaching at Padua, and who, having 
ined him touching his preten- 
sions, and finding him (as he thought) 
sufficiently apt for the sacred fune- 
profession, received him 


tions of 
ingly, and afterwards perceiving 


shining light among those of the order 
to which he had “ag been wus ge 
Bernardin, on part, pushed hi 
dissimulation to the utmost extremity, 
in the semblance of devout humility 
teaching, while he eocretly ploted the 
ing, while he plot e 
destruction of that religion to which 
he appeared to be so zealous a convert ; 
but Satan, whose jealousy is ever a- 
wake, and who Sas by Me, semaver 
serious apprehensions Ds 
to which he was a daily listener might, 
in the end, prevail with him to become 


ucing a few specimens to their 


@ practiser also, began to devise means 
to secure his allegiance, or at least to 
deprive St Anthony of the glory of a 
conquest, by cutting short the days of 
the sinner before he should have lived 
to extricate himself from the toils of 
hell, in which he had hitherto remain- 
ed a willing captive. He, therefore, 
infused into his ears a beginning fas- 
tidiousness of the religious life to which 
he had addicted himself, and a con- 
tempt of the instructions to which he 
had listened till he had almost yielded 
to the conviction they were calculated 
to produce ; and, having thus infected 
his mind with the desire of change, 
he at last aj ed before him one 
day in the likeness of a beautiful 
horse, ornamented with the fairest 
trappings, and furnished with every 
accoutrement necessary to the -_- 

ment of an honourable cavalier, w. ich, 
when the false novice saw, as he issued 
forth from his cell to cross a meadow 
that lay between it and the refectory 
of his monastery, he cast thereon an 
admiring and covetous eye, accounting 
it the best and most gallant steed that 
it had ever fallen to his lot to behojd. 
Accordingly, finding himself alone and 
unobserved, he went up to the noble 
animal and began to caress him, from 
whence he fell to examine his harness 
and accoutrements, when, in a port- 
manteau which was appended to the 
saddle, he discovered a complete suit 
of armour, with rich vestments, suited 
to a person of honour—and hard by a 
purse full of golden coin. Bernardin 
marvelled greatly at the sight, and be- 
gan to conjecture who might be the 
fortunate possessor of such treasure, 
whom he imagined, without doubt, to 
be some one among the honourable 
knights of the vicinage. He did not, 
however, stop long in thinking about 
it, but soon threw off the religious 
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habit in which he-was clad, and, re~ 


ioicing mightily in having so unex~ 
pected found pete he most 
ui speedily in 

those Fr. gon which fitted his 
so exactly, that they appeared 

to have been just fashioned, by some 
master taylor, for his express use ; as, 
indeed, true it was that the infernal 
artificer had so them. He 
then sprang into the saddle right-glad- 
ly, and rode off as fast as the willing 
charger would carry him, with nothing 
to check his hilarity but the appre- 
hension of meeting, on his way, with 
the true owner. This 9 ego 
ually died away, as league after 
eague vanished with unequalled ra- 
pidity, from behind his tread—nor 
was he able, in the swiftness of his 
course, to keep any reckoning of the 
distance measured by him, until, to 
his unutterable astonishment, he found 
himself, at nightfall, before the 
gates of the town of Bourges, in Ber- 
ry, having traversed, since morning, 
a space which it would have taken any 
but an infernal courser a week to per- 
form. He entered the town, and a- 
lighted at an hostelry, where he com- 
manded a good supper to be set be- 
fore him, which he ate pend pw 
ing good appetite. It chan t 
he was waited on, at his meal, by a 
daughter of mine host, a very comely 
damsel, whose charms made such an 


-im ion on the senses of this car- 


nal-minded apostate, that he set about 
devising how he might render them 
subservient to his dishonest pleasure. 
As soon as supper was ended, he there- 
fore sent for mine host, and began to 
lay before him certain proposals of 


.such a nature as to offend even the 


avaricious spirit of him to whom they 
were addressed, and to draw from him 
an indignant refusal. He then chang- 
ed his tone, and offered marriage, 
which was, in like manner, resisted, 
until his ungoverned concupiseence, 
suborning all the suggestions of hu- 
man ence, as it had before stifled 
all remaining sense of religion, he dis- 
played, to his greedy eyes, all the 
treasures of his purse and portman- 
teau, the sight of which finally 
wrought such a change in the senti- 
ments of the astonished inspector, as 
to overcome all the repugnance he felt 
at the thoughts of delivering his be- 
loved daughter to the arms of a stran- 
ger, insomuch that he exclaimed in 
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rapture, he might win her and wear 
her as it li him. The damsel’s 
consent to become the bride of so rich 
and honourable a cavalier was gained 
with greater facility ; and suitable ar- 
ene being made for the stic~ 
ing nuptials, a chamber was - 
pared forthwith, to which the 
— retired mete mistress, little 
oath to omy ot im in anticipating 
the sanction of a solemnity she knew 
not how ineffectual. p 
It was alread midnight, when 
the devil, who nat nemmerd the like- 
ness of a horse to hurry the wretched 
Bernardin to his destruction, put on 
the human form for the of 
accomplishing his work, and disturbed 
the slumbers of mine host (but not the 
of the lovers) by a loud and 
impetuous knocking at the door of the 
hostelry ; which being at length - 
ed by the landlord, he was imm 
ly interrogated by the unwelcome Vi- 
sitor, whether it indeed was true that 
he had, the evening before, given his 
daughter in marriage to a stranger? 
—_ negate in the — ive, 
whereto his new t rejoined, *‘ a 
blessed day’s wrenk haat thou y 
friend, with this marriage—secing 
that thy most honourable son-in- 
law hath deceived thee, and be- 
trayed and ruined thy daughiter; 
he being one of a religious order, 
and incapable of contracting marriage 
in any manner whatsoever ; whereby 
he hath done thee a grievous injury, 
in despoiling the damsel of her chasti- 
ty, under pretences, Weigh well, 
erefore, the consequences of this 
rash deed, and resolve within thyself 
not to endure the so great contumely, 
which hath been thus cast upon thy 
name and household, by a miserable 
apostate, who hath broke away from 
his cloister, and robbed. a worshipful 
knight of his horse and armour, to« 
gether with a considerable sum of 
money, and now proposes to do the 
like to thyself, and to murder thee, 
and take all that thou hast, and carry 
away thy daughter, whom, after hae 
= satiated his carnal appetite, he 
ill complete the measure of his vil- 
lanies, by putting in like manner to 
death. Follow, then, my counsel, 
which I give thee as a friend, and one 
who knows thee to be a man of worth. 
Go up softly into the chamber, where 
he is now lying in bed with thy 
daughter, and where thou wilt dis- 


.* 
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what I have said to be the truth, 
clerical tonsure of his head ; 


: 
] 


sign being (as I have said,) to murder 
and thine, if not in due time pre- 
vented. Thou mayest afterwards, 
with a safe conscience, possess thyself 
of his horse and armour, and rich ves- 
tures, and money, as a compensation 
for the dishonour done to thy daugh- 
ter, and for her marriage-portion with 
some fitter husband. Neither needest 
thou fear any evil consequences to fol- 
low from this action, ta being a stran- 
ger from a far country, and utterly 
unknown in all this vicinage ; and, for 
myself, I promise to keep the secret, 
so that no man shall ever suspect what 
hath passed. Go, therefore—make no 
delay, lest he awake before thy pur- 
pose be accomplished.” 
i gave willing ear to this 
pee counsel of ve ‘ign enemy, 
, of rage and indignation at 
pte ow of the dishonour he had 
ined, thanked his‘new guest for 
the advice he had given him, and beg- 
ged him only to wait till he had finish- 
ed the job, which he undertook to 
perform, even in the very form and 
method according to his instructions, 
in order that he might help him to 
bring the body when all should be ac- 
complished, ising him a part of 
the spoil for his reward, in so assisting 
him. The devil, with will, un- 
dertook to await his bidding ; where- 
mine host, having provided him- 
witha light, and being armed with a 
butcher's knife, well sharpened, mount- 
ed silently the stairs leading to the 
nuptial ber, where he found 
Bernardin and his daughter asleep in 
each other's arms, as the devil had 
made him suppose, and detected, in 
the clerical tonsure, the full confirma- 
tion of all he had suggested tohim. A 
fresh access of rage at this sight 
nerved: his arm, and deadened hi 
heart to feeling of repugnance, 
which the thought of assassination 


might otherwise have excited. In- 
stantly was the knife plunged to its 
hilt in the throat of the miserable 
apostate, who died without a move- 
ment or a groan; and, the moment 
the deed was accomplished, mine host 
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retraced his steps, with intent to sum- 
mon his visiter to assist him in bury- 
ing the dead, according to his promise, 
But, on descending to the place where 
he had left him, to his utter dismay, 
he was not to be found. The ma- 
chinations of hell were already fulfill- 
ed, and the guilty soul of the apostate 
had no sooner escaped from his body, 
than it was caught by the expectant 
demon, and carried away to the place 
which had long been prepared for its 
reception, in Gehenna. Mine host, 
not finding his satanic counsellor, be- 
came terrified at the risk of discovery, 
and hastened back to the fatal cham. 
ber, scarcely knowing what to do, or 
how to bestir himself in this emergen- 
cy. Here his amazement was re- 
doubled. The damsel, bathed in the 
blood of her lover, lay still asleep in 
the bed, unconscious of all that had 
happened ; but the body of the false 
monk was there no longer, and, with 
his body had vanished his arms, his 
portmanteau and gorgeous habili- 
ments, his purse, together with its 
contents, and every trace of all that 
had , except the dreadful stain of 
murder which remained on the bed, 
and the wretched consciousness of her 
dishonour, to which the unhappy dam- 
sel at length awoke, from that slum- 
ber which she could fain have wished 
to be eternal. The gallant courser, 
which had principally excited her fa- 
ther’s cupidity, had also disappeared 
from the stable ; and the disappointed 
landlord, after revolving in his mind 
the extraordinary circumstances which 
had happened, came to the conclusion, 
that it was a trick of Satan, although 
wherefore, and to what end invented, 
it passed his comprehension to im- 
agine. 

After a certain space, it chanced that 
St Anthony himself passed through 
the city of Bourges, on his pilgrimage 
of good works, and tarried a while 
with mine host, who became a con- 
vert to his preaching, and made to 
him one day, a full and true confes- 
sion of the homicide, describing the 
form and features of the apostate 
monk, in such a way, as to bring dis- 
tinctly back to the recollection of the 
holy father, the image of Bernardin, 
his late novice ; after which, the good 
saint, with the permission of his 
penitent, made the history of this mar- 
vellous event the subject of his pre- 
dication before the people, whereby 
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hearts of many were turned to 
ai . Howbeit, i made revelation 
to none, of the place where it had h 
pened, or the persons concerned, the 
same remaining unknown to all men, 
until after the death of mine host and 
his daughter, who both led holy and 
religious lives from that time forth, 
and, in time, were gathered unto 
their 


TALE THE SECOND, 

Alesson for Mr Braham. How the 
devil laughed to scorn a certain young 
monk, who delighted himself in his 
singing. 

An Abbot of Monte-Cassino, re- 
lates that, in his Monastery, there 
was once a youthful monk, who pos- 
sessed a very sweet and delectable 
voice, but vain and effeminate with- 
al, in which he tly prided him- 
self. It happened one day, when it 
fell to his turn, at some great solem- 
nity, to chaunt certain antiphones and 
responses in the church, that he dis- 
played in his chaunting, (with a de- 
sign to excite the admiration of the 

pulace,) so many false graces and 

Fourishes, and such abominableaffecta- 

tion, as, by Divine permission, to in- 

duce the devil himself to come and 
hear-him, which he did, appearing be- 
fore him in the form of an ugly black 
child, who made mouths at him, and 
imitated all his contortions of voice 
and gesture, in a manner to excite the 
ridicule of all the bystanders, exclaim- 
ing, at the conclusion of his perform- 
ance, in the tone of fashionable admir- 
ation, (but withal laughing the while, ) 

“O bene! O canta bene! Sing again 

monk! sing again! seeing thou art 

so excellent a singer,”—and so saying, 
clapped his hands, and reiterated 

“Encore!” with such extreme noise 

and violence, that the people assem- 

bled, from laughing, fell at length to 
crossing themselves, and dispersing ; 
till the crest-fallen perfermer, finding 
himself left alone, for the devil him- 
self had also disappeared in the general 
confusion, ) could not choose but reflect 
on the vanity which had exposed him 
to such a severe humiliation; and 
which consequently proved the cause 
of his great amendment. (A much 

Worse punishment was awarded to 

another monk, for the same fault of 

disfiguring sacred music, by his vain 
flourishes ; for, at the close of 


one of his most brilliant falsettos, the 
devil honoured him with a visit in his 
own proper person, and agtually took 
him away in a tempest, so that he was 
never more seen by men.) 


TALE THE THIRD. 
Of a Devout Monk, who was wrapt in 
ecstasy by the singing of a Bird, and 
so continued for many years. 

A marvellous thing truly is that 
which is related by Henricus in his 
** Speculum Exemplorum,” where he 
tells us how a devout and holy monk, 
reading one: night in the choir, even 
until matins, with the rest of his bro- 
therhood, came to that verse of the 
Psalmist where he saith, Mille anni 
ante oculos tuos tanquam dies hesterna 
que preteriit ; whereat he began to 
ruminate, neither knowing, nor being 
able to comprehend, how the thing 
should be possible. After matins were 
over, he remained in the choir alone 
to make his orisons, as was his night- 
Vy custom, and prayed to God with 

e utmost fervour, that he would 
vouchsafe to reveal to him in what 
manner the above text of the anointed 
prophet is to be interpreted. And, 
while he was yet persisting in this his 
devout and earnest meditation, be- 
hold! a bird of most beautiful plum- 
age entered, and began to fly about 
the choir ; at sight whereof the holy 
brother was so ravished with delight, 
that he could not forbear from follow- 
ing it, that he might the more fully 
enjoy the contemplation of its celestial 
loveliness. The wi visitant from 
heaven (for such, undoubtedly, it was) 
seeing that his mind was so enchained, 
flew, first out of the church into the 
cloisters, and thence into a wood be- 
longing to the monastery, which was 
very extensive, the devout monk still 
following wherever it led him, with 
marvellous gladness of spirit, being 
entirely absorbed in the object of his 
pursuit ; and the bird often flew so 
near to him, that he might easily have 
caught it with his hand, if he had 
been so inclined. At last it perched 
upon the branch of a tree, where it 
began to sing a strain so divinely 
sweet, that the monk was wrapt in ecs- 
tasy at the contemplation of its celes- 
tial melody, and so remained until 
the angelic stranger, ascending into 
the air, gradually vanished from his 
sight, which was strained in following 
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its flight, till it could be discerned no 
. Then, being recovered from 
his — he pensively retraced his 
steps to the monastery, which he ex- 
pected to reach before the hour of 
ime, supposing that no longer space 
elapsed since he was first attract- 
ed by the object of his late contem- 
—_— than from matins to that time. 
en he reached the gate of the mo- 
nastery, he found it closed, and, knock- 
ing, it was opened by a porter, whose 
face was unknown to him, and who 
inquired (as of a stranger) what he. 
was, and wherefore he came thither, 
The monk, stupified with astonish- 
ment, answered, that he was the sa- 
cristan, and that he had gone out, 
after matins, into the woods to pray, 
and was now returned, having finished 
his devotions. At this, the porter be- 
lieving that he was out of his senses, 
(inasmuch as his person was wholly 
snanewn ° to aes, ie his nen - 
thoug t which appertained to his 
order, very old and threadbare), asked 
4 he knew him at Pena the — 
ing answered in the negative, the 
+ antic wy o Seems dein then, 
who is abbot of this our monastery, 
who is the prior, and who the cel- 
larer ?” The monk replied that he well 
knew them all, naming by their names, 
each and every one of them, in order, 
together with all the other brethren of 
the monastery who were his contem- 
poraries, not doubting that they were 
all equally known to, the inquirer, al- 
though he were himself a stranger to 
him. But the porter only shook his 
head, thinking himself confirmed in 
the opinion he had begun to entertain, 
and the monk was more and more 
astonished at his ap t ignorance. 
At last, he admission to the 
fepcamdected bien. ecrainghy 5 Eat 
ter im i 3 but, 
when he entered, his Sosaietans was 
beyond measure increased, on seei 
the seat of his oly father occupi 
by one an entire stranger to him, who 
(having been informed by the porter 
of what had passed at the gate) ad- 
dressed him by asking who he was, 
and whither he was bound, and what 
were that abbot, and those monks, 
whose names he had uttered. Where-~ 


[May 
to the monk replied, that he marvelled 
exceedingly at the’ greatness of the 


ay 3 which had been wrought dur. 
ing that night, in the aherh tants line 


he had chaunted his matins in com. 
pany with that same abbot, and those 
same monks, whose names he again 
The abbot, then, medita 

on what he had heard, called to mi 

the name of that holy father, and some 
of those of the brotherhood, which he 
had seen recorded in the annals of the 
monastery ; and who had all been dead 
three hundred years, and were buried 
in the cemetery. At the same time 
the wy monk himself, — com- 
paring the present state an = 
ance of the monastery, which om 
greatly altered since he left it, and the 
change which had taken place in all 
its inhabitants, with his recollection of 
what had passed, was gradually brought 
to the persuasion that he had, by the 
Divine permission, been entranced dur- 
ing some long and uncertain period of 
time, whereof no account could be 
rendered. He then related to the ab- 
bot and all the monks (who were by 
this time assembled) the circumstance 
of that heavenly bird, and of his ecs- 
tasy, and of the contemplation he had 
enjoyed of its divine melody, and how 
he had been led thereto by that verse 
of the Psalm above-mentioned ; from 
all which it fully appeared, that he 


had remained so entranced during the ~ 


whole of the aforesaid space of three 
hundred years, without tasting earth- 
ly amined So, when he had 
made an end of relating what had be- 
fallen him, the abbot and monks, one 
by one, embraced him, with many 
tears, and much consolatory reflection, 
looking upon him as a thing rather of 
heavenly than of human nature, inase 
much as all that he spoke seemed to 
be of divine purport, and such as 
miraculously to inspire his hearers with 
devotional rapture. Soon afterwards, 
the holy brother, having received all 
the sacraments, piously rendered back 
his soul to the Lord, and de that 
he might enjoy in heaven, through all 
eternity, that angelic melody, whereof 
a foretaste on earth had been so mare 
vellously afforded unto him. 
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FLY-FISHING IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


“* Pray, Sir, by your good favour, do you call, Sir, , 
Your occupation a mistery ? 


Ay, Six, a mistery”——— 


MR EDITOR, 


of garrulity seems to be the 
. wiloge of _oreven From old Isaac 


alton in print, down to my old re= 
ceptor in propria persone, a kind of 
quiet fluency, like one of those des 
lightful deep streams that glide on so 
strongly yet so gently, and the surface 
of which, when free from “ curl” dur- 
ing the intermissions of the breeze, is 
80 tly dimpled with quickly 
suoceeding eddies, seems to be the lot 
of those who have spent many a happy 
hour in this best of sports. With us, 
the faculty of Septing car battles o’er 
again is wee oe in fection— 
and not less so the power of anticipating 
those mighty approaching events which 
with anglers cast their shadows so far 
before. I know, that at the moment 
I am writing Cheviot is two feet deep 
in snow, and the cairns on the sum- 
mits of the Simonside-ridge invisible ; 
yet this hardly a jot abates the elas- 
ticity of feeling with which I contem- 
plate the feats to be performed on the 
ing season, or recall the par- 

of those I am about to dilate 


upon. 

Win the details of anglin there is a 
pleasure which only anglers know ; 
and I believe the best mode of con- 
veying the few remarks I have to 
make, will be to give a sketch of an 
expedition made last year to Harbottle 
on the Coquet, in company with a 
skilful and intelligent friend. If the 
reflections shall chance to turn out to 
be more interesting than the facts, it 


will only shew that my is more 
perfect than ri practice—a thing very 
possible, considering the many fireside 


as well as waterside lectures which my 
tutor gave me. Peace be to his ashes ! 
He was one of the most accomplished 
fly-fishers Northumberland ever pro- 
duced. I preserve a light rod of his 
one of those old-fashioned black rods, 
in two pieces—with as much venera- 
tion as your countrymen can do the 
— of Robert the Bruce. 

ith this rod, and a common trout- 
fy, he once killed a salmon upwards 
eighteen pounds weight. It was 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


under Alnwick-bridge, and half the 
town witnessed the death. What a 
moment! No angler, in such a tri« 
umph, would have changed places with 
the duke whose towers overlooked the 
scene of action. For months after, as . 
I have been told, in all companies of 
piscatory admixture, the fly was in- 
uired for, and exhibited, with the 
eharacteristic introduction of — This, 
gentlemen, is the little fellow that did 
the deed.” I seldom, for obvious rea 
sons, use this rod—but let not its an- 
pe oo fashion cast any doubt on its ex- 
cellence. It is a real fly-rod—none of 
your top-heavy things, such as I have 
seen in the land of e—(all the 
angling ideas of which celebrated place, 
: 7 Heaven, Soe been so wi 
rought up as u to i 
lumbering, euilioieed, ail por ca 
which might ibly do to “ troll” 
for pike, if they would do for any 
thing.—But I must begin my narra-~ 
tive, and in some form. 
It was with this rod in my hand, on 
a fine morning on the 26th May, that . 
I set out with my friend R—— from 
the village of Harbottle, to which we 
had walked from Rothbury the even= 
ing before, towards Shilmore, where 
we were to commence the day’s sport. 
The morning, however, was one 
those that, to the experienced eye, be~ 
token the probability of too much sun 
and too little wind. Cool as the at~ 
mosphere was, we to feel the 
any yoo we pes ed the rah 
s Coquet here, for the space 
cue of hundred yards, appears 
to have literally bored and scooped a 
way through the granite barriers to its 
progress. At the Wedder-loup, as it 
is called, the stream may be — 
with a tolerably easy stride. This, 
however, is rendered somewhat awful 
by the just below the pass, into 
which the river rushes with a trifling 
fall ; and where, from its depth, the 
waters seem, even in the clearest wea- 
ther, of a dark brown, almost black 
colour. Above this , the hills for 
the most part come ead to the wa- 
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comparatively fertile “‘ haughs,” the 
pe ornaments even of the wildest 
streams. We soon reached the ut- 
most point of our destination, where 
** Coquet at Shilmore did embrace his Ouse, 
As being near akin to his fair spouse ; 
For Usway is a Kidlander by birth”—— 
arriage of the Coquet and Alwine. 

It would be useless to describe to 
anglers, and impossible to those who 
are not anglers, the eager, almost pal- 
pitating sensation, with which even 
old fishers begin to arrange their tackle 
at the waterside. She was in tolerably 

trim—a little too clear for a clear 

y; and the wind blowing gently 
from the ar ¥9e shewed, an morn- 
ing advanced, symptoms of dying a- 
~ . Having agreed, however to pass 
poe. | other after every streams, 
we set briskly to work, at about three 
quarters past eight, fishing down the 
river. 

I soon found that they fought shy, 
and that it was n to fish very 
** fine and far off ;” when we re- 
joined to hold a council of war be- 
tween ten and eleven, we found that 
our fish were few, and not large—and 
that, as the sun became more meri- 
dian, the chances of immediate sport 
evidently decreased. We to 
look er black, and to~think that 
this was to be worse than “ the woful 
Wednesday of the Wreigh-hill,” a 
traditionary day of disaster in Coquet- 
dale. I saw that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, it was lost labour 
to fish the streams, the trout in them 
rising shyly, and these little better 
than “ pipeheads,” as the small fry 
are technically termed. The only 
chance of any diversion was to wait 
for the breeze, and, during the pre- 
valence of the “ curl” upon their sur- 
face, to fish the pools, keeping as much 
as possible out of sight, and using the 
finest flies. In this service I employ- 
ed some dressed for me by your cele- 
brated Rawson ‘of Prince’s-street, put- 
ting on, besides my usual establish- 
ment of “ black and red,” a brown 
fly, woodcock-wing, and hare’s-foot- 
body; I think, with a single turn of 
tinsel, recommended: to me by that 

any anglers, I know, will toss 
their heads at the phrase, “ usual es- 
tablishment of black and red.” Let 
them do so. As to the representative 
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ter’s cm, a course of the river pre- system of fly-fishing being of any sn. 
senting but few of those beautiful and _perior utility, I, for fam nd ae, 


mo my utter a erel to 
opt any complicated theory of chang. 
ing flies, it heal taher be that of 
in ting dreams contradiction. [ 
am of the faction of your correspondent 
from Aberfoyle. Over and over again 
have I killed trout, and seen trout 
killed, with,a fly as different from that 
upon the water as night is from day, 
and this not unfrequently at the very 
moment when the water-fly was flute 
tering cross the 1 in perfect se« 
curity from attack. This opinion is 
now so general, that there is scarcely 
a Northumberland fisher, perhaps, who 
does not make black and red flies the 
foundation, at least, of his tackle. 
The red is cockshackle-body, with a 
woodcock-wing—the black, green plo- 
ver’s tuft, with a light starling’s-wing 
feather. Many a wager, weight against 
weight, has my old master won fish- 
ing with plain black and red. I have 
certainly deviated so far from this 
= as to put on a third — ental 
y ; but I cannot say that the results 
have produced in me any greater re- 
spect for those Martinets, who glory 
in a catalogue of flies as long as the 
army-list. I must own, I am never 
so convinced of the truth of the “ mss 
ye Bilas psye xaxov,” as when I 
see a huge fishing-book, containing 
feathers and furs of greater variety of 
hues than Joseph’s coat ever exhibited. 
The grand fault of the fly-fishing of 
this district, and of Coquetdale in par- 
ticular, is the propensity to an exclu- 
sive preference of the streams. This, 
no doubt, arises chiefly from. their 
abundance and beauty ; and also from 
the circumstance of the trout of res 
Coquet being for the most part only 
of middling size, which description of 
fish is generally to be found in great- 
est numbers in the streams; but an 
accomplished pool-fisher will find his 
account in exercising his art here. 
Large fish, though comparatively a 
little rare, are yet to be had in every 
part of this river, and ially in 
the neighbourhood of that remarkable 
rocky pass, the Thrum at Rothbury, 
where trout from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long have frequently been 
taken. In the vicinity of lakes, where 
large fish are common, the native ang- 
ler, in a certain degree, despises the ri- 
ver-trout, and fishes pools rather than 
streams, with a view to size and not 
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‘number. During aday’s fishing in 
he river of St John, I observed that 
my guide, Hewetson of _ Keswick, 
(whom, b the bye, I .would recom- 
mend to all lakers as an excellent pis- 
catory Cicerone,) was exclusively in- 
tent upon the “dubs,” as he called 
them. 

_In the continued discouraging pos- 
tare of our affairs, R——- and [I de- 
termined that (after having taken a 
slight luncheon, with a taste of some- 

ing which even the ensign himself 
would have pronounced table) he 
should spend an hour in trying min- 
now, whilst I lay bye for a little. 

He isnot arainnow-fisher con amore, 
and only succeeded in raising and 
hooking four or five good sized trout.— 
«* | wish we had our friend who was 
here last week.”—Better help could 
not have been desired, for I believe 
his pre-eminence, as a minnow-fisher, 
is known on the Conn et, from Thirle- 
more to Warkworth. He generally 
fishes up the stream, pitching the 
minnow with a long line, and an al- 
leviation of fall quite unusual, and 
keeping out of sight of his game with 
unequalled management. Every min- 
now-fisher has a favourite arrangement 
of tackle, and infinite are the combi- 
nations of hooks, from two, even up 
to eight.—My friend, I believe, pre- 
fers simplicity ; and, for the deeps, 
uses only a single long-shanked hook. 
The barb is brought out at the head 
of the minnow, the hook being inserted 
about the middle, and part of the shank 
left untied, to steady the tail, which 
covers it. This me may certainly 
Fe mye inasmuch as the trout always 

es at the head of the bait. A good 
deal of time however must be given. 
__ It was now getting towards four 
o'clock, and the aspect of the day had 
changed materially. A fresh breeze, 
from the west, ‘‘ curled” the faces of 


the pools at intervals; the small fly 


left off “ flirting and rising ;” the sun 
became shadowed with passing clouds, 
and we marked one or two large fish 
take the water-fly decidedly. The 
Coquet is what is here, not unhappily 
termed a “‘ petted water,” the “‘ seed” 
generally coming on and going off with 
most capricious suddenness. The sport 
however, now commenced in a way I 
have not often seen—at least, not so 
often es I could have wished. Whe- 
ther on pool or stream, whenever a 
Vor, VII. 
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puff of wind blew, success. became.ab- 
solutely certain. { 
I now to feel the strap of my 
* creel” gall my shoulder. I shifted 
it; paused; looked at the: joints of 
my rod, and the barbs of my hooks ; 
and set to again, biting my lip, with 
an elation—a healthful bounding of 
the spirit, which every angler has felt 
with more or less of intensity. The 
vicissitudes of fly-fishing are amusing 
and frequent, from the delicacy of the 
means depended upon, J was just 
about to pass R——, who was fishing 
a long “ slack,” when a trout, of from 
fourteen to sixteen inches, and another 
of smaller dimensions, took his flies, 
nearly at the same moment. He soon 
began to find he had something on his 
hands. _ He was on the brae, or steep 
side of the water. His rod bent 
shrewdly, and, after a little play, it 
was evident that the prudent way was 
to cross the water, and land them on 
the shelving side. He had moved up 
as far as he could to avoid slackening 
the line, and was just taking the 
plunge, as easily as possible, into a 
rather awkward depth, when the hook~ 
ed trout, making a violent lurch, as 
sailors call it, the ‘ slip-line,” which 
was old, gave way, and with it went 
fish, gut, and flies, The Miseries of 
Angling, with wood-cuts by Bewick, 
(who is himself a keen fisher) would 
be a pretty work. Itis unm 
to give the details of the sport that 
followed. The fish became more shy 
again towards six o'clock, when, upon 
comparing notes, each found he had 
got as many as he could conveniently 
carry, having yet to return two miles 
or more upon none of the best of 
tracks. 
As R—— was slipping on the last 
leather which bound together the 
ieces of his rod, we were approached 
y yen! one with “ and pannier, 
a nt nt u e same sport 
} igh had ro He was an old 
man, but his firm step, amongst the 
loose shingles, sun-burnt face, and dis- 
tinct voice, proved that his strength 
was not in accordance with his years. 
‘* A stalwart Tinkler wight was he, 
That weel could mend a pot + Fe 
An’ deftly Wull could thraw afiee, 
An’ neadly weave the willow wan.” 
Lay of the Reedwater Minstrel.— 


He was in clogs, coarse grey jacket. 
Allan 


and flapped hat. a was Ned 
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the weaver, a namesake of the Wull 
alluded to in the stanza. “ Guid day 
to ye, Gentlemen.” ‘‘ Good day, what 
i. I’ve deun gay cannily the 
»” (opening his pannier). 

*€ So have we; we're going down to 
Harbottle”—* Surely. —Ye'll be oo 
pin at Tommy Commons I reckon ?” 
“ Yes, and if you stop there, you 
shall not want a glass after your day’s 
work—W hat sort of aang there be- 
tween this and Rothbury °—We fish 
down to-morrow.”— Thank ye kind- 
ly—ye maun begin below the Squire’s 
ticierve, ye ken, and fish down by 
Halystaen, and there away, an’ I 
warrand ye'll come on gaily.—They’ve 
no netted here yet the year.”—“ Net- 
ted!” to cut short all intermission— 
we learned from Ned, that it was the 
annual custom of a great man in this 
uarter, to sweep the nettable parts of 

e uet to a large extent. I am 
(I trust) an orthodox church of Eng- 
land man, with as much zeal for her 
usages as generally falls to the lot of 
a layman ; but I must confess, I never, 
in my life, felt my dislike to popery so 
strong as at that moment. Nor can 
it “ sink in my head,” that because 
a stream runsthrougha corner, or forms 
a boundary of a man’s estate, he has 
therefore an re gentlemanly 
right to destroy the fish by wholesale 
for seven miles round. A few years 
ago, another worthy chose, by way of 

, to put pike into the river ; 
but this scheme, luckily, was as absurd 
as it was illiberal. o, “ in the 
name of fresh cod,” would expect these 

ers to thrive, in a stream that 
hardly has a weed in it from the source 
to the sea. He might as well have put 
ed lobsters, but even bg would not 
ve been quite original. To say the 
truth, we tive inde little iaptas in 
Northumberland in improving the 
ee een ber ar ae Me 
‘ont possesses a stock of remar 
fine trout, which, when dressed, pe 
as red as any lake-trout I ever saw— 
but no attempts have been made to in- 
troduce them elsewhere. 

Having supplied Ned with some 
silk-worm-gut, we left him, and made 
the best of our to a late dinner. 
This old man was, in his day, famous 
being the most expert eel- er 
all Coquet-dale. It was, as I have 


a8 


heard, a treat to see the admi- 
skill with which he struck, and 


still more surprising energy with 


ei 


which he followed up an unsuccessful 
blow. Once, in the very tempest and 
whirlwind of his passion, pursuing a 
large eel down a pool, he fairly level- 
led with the ground, or rather water, 
an old acquaintance of mine, who had 
not got out of the way in time. Luck- 
ily, however, the leg was not touched 
by the points of the five-taed leister, 
which Allan was flourishing and 
launching with incredible activity. 
** Linny Wunters! ye sud steud far- 
ther aff, man !” was all he said, in his 
rapid smothered voice, still following 
up the devoted eel. It died at the 
bottom of the pool, and with it, Ned’s 
irritability, who then came back with 
a face of real concern to inquire into 
the mishap. 

We soon dined ; and, taking our 
bottle up the hill behind the publio- 
house, we arranged our artificial moths 
for half an hour’s sport in the twi- 
light, sitting amongst the ruins of the 
castle. Round the wooded crag on 
which they stand, the Coquet boils 
impetuously over a fine rocky channel; 
and here we drank “ better luck still,” 
and talked of the fishing in Reedwa- 
ter, over which the sun was then be- 
ginning to decline. This was a proli- 
fic theme for R , and would have 
outlasted another bottle—if we had 
had one. 


‘© Sweet Reed, since I lost the lov’d sound 
of thy river, 

My current of life has run darkly and wild, 

But still in mem’ry, as freshily as ever, 

Are the charms of thy vale, as in spring- 
time they smil’d ; 

And tho’ now my winter is coming upon me, 

Oh! how would it thrill me to gaze on thee 

et 
To revisit the first scenes of pleasure that 


won me, 
And feel once again what I cannot forget.” 


It is now, I believe, high time to 
conclude ; yet a word or two before 
we go, on the tendency to cruelty, of 
which our recreation is accused by 
certain refined and accomplished per- 
sons. ‘This is a heavy charge, and 
what provokes one most is, that it 
comes chiefly from the mouths of 
what are called well educated people. 

These ladies and gentlemen must 
always pass for great authorities ; and 
very properly so, inasmuch as they 
can lay you down the common-place 
mode of thinking upon almost every 
subject (angling amongst the rest), 
after the manner of that highly useful 
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and Jandable compendium, a Pocket 
Encyclopedia. I have no room for 
lengthened argument, nor, on this oc- 
pn is it much needed, Be it suf- 
‘ficient to. say, that the pleasure of 
angling, like that of many other pas- 
times, depends aingeaey upon that 

jar excitement which the play 


‘of chances always affords. ee addi- 
‘tion to this, it poeaeieee more than any 
other sport, the delight inseparable 


froin pursuits which are followed a- 
The death of 
the animals pursued is as much as 
possible kept out of sight, and, ex- 
cepting as far as it is connected with 
their capture, rather detracts from the 

’s satisfaction than other- 
wise. It is with no unmixed feeling 
that we are sometimes startled by the 
flapping of a large trout, recently put 
into our pannier, The objectors to 
angling do not pretend to say, that fish 
are not to be killed for food, and, al- 
lowing this, they allow every thing. 


_It,is not, I repeat, in the actual dea 


of the fish that we delight ; and we 
know, that they suffer no more pain 


_when taken by a fly or minnow, than 


when obtained by night-lines, nets, 
lime, and coculus indicus, the means 
resorted to by the licensed purveyors 
for educated sentimentalists, who “ sit 
at good men’s feasts, and wipe their 
eyes of tears that sacred pity hath en- 
gendered.” 

The love of field-sports has not 
been implanted without a reason. We 
are frequently injured by the omission 
of exercise—hardly ever by its use. 
Labour, healthful labour, still passes 
for an evil. Do we not talk of taking 
“ pains and trouble,” and of “ labour- 
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ing under” this or that? Nay, the 
etymological meaning of the very word 
indolence is the negation of grief! 
Whatever helps to wean us from this 
aversion to action is eminently useful. 
Let all sons of sentimental mothers, 
and wash of blue-stocking aunts, 
remember this—especially if they 

of weak digestion, or inclining to the 
ricketty. Let them prefer the smooth 
green margin and speckled inhabitants 
of the stream, to the baize and ivory- 
fish of the card-table. Let them adopt 
the fishing-rod, and after a hard day’s 
work in “ the shallow rivers, by whose 
falls melodious birds sing madi eS 
which Sir Hugh Evans seems to have 
ters so rene , they may amuse oo 
selves with the paper against ang’ 

by Mr Leigh Hunt, whose notion of 
it is about as correct as his idea of a 
Northumberland trout-stream, which 
he draws from the Serpentine River, 
or of a Scottish or Cumberland lake, 
which he imagines to be something 
very like the canal in St James’s Park. 
After fishing six miles of water, let 
them smile at the Cockney nue 
tion of an, ting dispensing with 
motion ; after home six dozen 
of trout, let them laugh at the “ Print- 
er,” and his “ glorious nibble ;” and 
when they about the dreaming 
patience ef anglers, let them, if they 
on. get out of all patience. But 
et no sportsman keep a conscience to 
be alarmed by shallow, sickly, senti- 
mentalities, more mawkishly insipid 
than a bad fig, and not worth a fig 
either good or bad. Wishing you, Mr 
es much sport this Paine ae 

C. yr 


Newcastle, March 1, 1820, 





EXTRACTS FROM MATTHEW PARIS. 


Continued from vol. VI. page @76. 


Account of the death of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, eldest son of the Con- 
queror. 1134. 

In the year 1134, the Empress Matil- 

da brought forth a son, whom she 

named. Geoffiey. On which account 

King Henry passed over into Norman- 

dy, and there tarried for joy of his 

grandchild, About the same time 
the bishop of Landaff, and Gilbert, 

Tintin, died on their way 
In the same year, after 


to Rome. 


that our Lord Jesus Christ, who will- 
eth that none should perish, had 

iven ample leisure of repentance and 

umiliation unto Duke Robert—to 
wit, a thirty years space of seclusion 
from the things of the world in im- 
prisonment—he, the said duke, never- 
theless, abused the grace of God, swell- 
ing with pride, and giving vent to the 
spirit of detraction, and malediction, 
and complaint, when he had far better 
have submitted himself to the divine 
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will, with obedience and earnest sup- 
plications, as is befitting to one long 
afflicted and already advanced in 
years ; and whom it would have be- 
came rather in tears to have said, 
** Deservedly do I suffer these things, 
yea, even heavier sufferings have I 
merited, who, when in the Holy 
Land, shook off from my neck the 
yoke of the Lord, which is pleasant, 
and his burthen, which is light, and 
obstinately refused the high privileges 
which Heaven offered unto me.” No- 
thing like this was heard to proceed 


"out of the mouth of that arrogant man. 


Now it ed upon a certain festi- 
val, when the King, (who was accus- 
tomed courteously to send for his bro- 
ther’s use cloth of the same sort that 
his own robes were made of, when- 
ever he himself put on a new one,) 

i to clad himself in a new 
scarlet gown, meet for the occasion, 
‘that, in trying to put the hood over 
his head, he found it was made too 
narrow, and a single stitch gave way 
in the trial, upon which, laying it 
aside, he said, “ Let this be sent to 
my brother, for his head is smaller 
than mine.” But, when the gown 
was t to Duke Robert, he un- 
luckily discovered the broken stitch, 
which had escaped unnoticed through 
the inattention of the taylor, and had 
never been sewed up. Upon which 
the duke said, ‘‘ Whence came this 
fracture ?” And, when the messenger 
had related to him exactly all that had 
occurred, the duke, like one deeply 
wounded, exclaimed in his rage, “Wor 
ie! woe is me! Seeing that I have 
ived too long already, why should I 
is miserable life any far- 
! even my brother, he, who 


b 
, * ; who hath un- 
self on my throne, 
me into a dungeon, and 
of sight—me, who have 
much glory by deeds of 
holds me so cheap and 
hath sent to me, as to his 
or beadsman, his old and 
unsti garments, by way of alms- 
giving. And, thus exclaiming, he 
withal into an extreme passion of 
—_ and lamentation, and vowed that 
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blind rage against his own 


[May 
person. When the King was inform. 
ed of his death, he wen tittle grieved 
thereat, but ordered the corpse to be 
interred with honour in the conventu- 
al church of Gloucester. At this time 
also the Empress, daughter of the 
King, lay in great extremity of 
in consequence of her difficult be 
birth ; but, being a prudent matron, 
distributed with a liberal hand her 
treasures among widows, orphans, 
churches, and monasteries, and 80 es- 
caped the peril of death. 

The Battle of the Standard. 1138. 

While King Stephen was fully oc- 
cupied in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, the King of Scots led a v 
numerous army into Northumberland, 
which the northern nobles, following 
the command and admonitions of 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, and 
having planted the royal standard at 
North Allerton, vigorously o 
The chief of those who were thus en- 
gaged, were William Earl of Albe- 
marle, William Earl of Nottingham, 
Walter le Espeke, and Gilbert de 
Lacy. The Archbishop being pre- 
vented by illness from attending in 
person, sent in his stead Ralph, bishop 
of Durham, to animate the le, 
who, taking his station in the midst 
of the army, upon a rag t, 
addressed them with the followin 
exhortation. “ Renowned Engli 
Chieftains of the race of Normandy, 
which hath made the power of France 
to tremble before its standard—ye by 
whom England was made captive and 
humbled, under whom the rich land 
of Apulia has attained new emin- 
ence, and to whom the famous Jeru- 
salem and thrice noble Antioch, have 
both subjected themselves ; Scotland, 
which is your own by ancient sub- 
mission, now endeavours to repel you 
with the arms of sudden invasion, 
better suited to idle brawls than seri- 
ous conflict. Let it, therefore, be no 
cause of fear, but rather of shame, 
that they whom we formerly sought 
out and found in their own country, 
and conquered there, have now (mad 
and intoxicated)-changed the scene of 
action, and dare to affront us on this 
soil of ours. Now this, as your spi- 
ritual leader, I announce to you, being 
by divine proven ordained ; that 
they, who have in this realm violated 
the temples of the most High, have 
polluted his altars, and slain his priest, 
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and have neither children nor 


the same to pay the fit penalty of their 


ee ete cj aes 
minds, therefore, ye gentlemen o 
England, snd go fxth, under the 


auspices of the all-knowing God, to 
crush your ag ores doubti _ 
ing. Your ms are guarded by 
tos Gieiee-plane, your heads by the 
helmet, your legs by the greaves, and 
your entire body by the warlike 
shield; nor can the enemy find — 
uncovered, whereon to strike. hy 
therefore do ye hesitate, like men de- 
void of courage? But even while I 
yet speak, the enemy, rushing on us, 
put an end to my speaking. They 
come in disorder, like a host of tu- 
multuous barbarians ; and the sight is 
pleasing to me. If any of you, then, 
should fall, fighting for his king and 
country, we here absolve him from 
all the consequences of sin, in the 
name of the Father, whose creatures, 
in faith, these invaders have most 
horribly slaughtered — of the Son, 
whose altars they have defiled—and of 
the Holy Ghost, whose grace they 
have, by their enormous crimes, set at 
ht and despised.” Whereto the 
whole multitude of the English people 
there assembled made fesponse, and 
the hills and mountains reverberated 
Amen. 

Then the Scots Highlanders, hearing 
the clamour, set up a loud shout, after 
the manner of women; but their 
noise and clamour were soon lost in 
the fury of the —— ~4 dreadful 
rushing together o' conflicting ar- 
mies. The men of Lothian, ae had 
with diffieulty obtained from the king 
the honour of striking the first blow, 
with a siete of arrows and very long 
spears furiously fell upon the heavy 
armed English cavalry, who presented 
to their assault, as it were, a wall of 
iron, firm and impenetrable. But the 
English archers, mixed with the horse- 
men, raising a cloud of arrows over 


the Scots, pierced those who were un- 
armed, on whom lighted. For 
the whole host of English and flower 


of Normandy, forming a circle around 
the standard, remained immoveable, 
as though immoveable; and the leader 
of the men of Lothian being pierced 
with an arrow, his whole d was 
immediately put to flight. For the 
most high God was displeased with 
them, wherefore all their power, 
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broken like the web of a spider, per- 
ished and melted away. Which the 
main body of the Scots, while fighti 
hard on the other side, i fait. 
ed in courage, and betook itself to 
flight without delay. But the king’s 

, which he formed out of 
the men of divers nations, a8 soon as 
they saw this, began to fly, at first 
step by step, afterwards in confusion ; 
which the fri of the king behold- 
ing, forced him to mount his horse 
—* In the mean time his son, 
ike a courageous commander, not at 
all minding the flight of others, and 
eager only for glory, made a violent 
attack on the. host of the enemy, al- 
though his forees were by no means 
able to resist heavy-armed horsemen. 
But at length, by the force of the. 
armed men, they were fain to attempt 
a a less annoying than resistance, 
and were y dispersed in 
the woods. It is said, that eleven 
thousand Scots were slain, besides 
those who were found mortally 
wounded am the standing corn 
and woods ; while our men a 
rious victory, almost without sheddi 
of blood. Am all the horsemen, 
a brother of Gil de Lacy alone 
was found slain. This battle was 
fought in the month of August, by 
the men of the provinces north of 
Humber. 


What things happened to Thomas of 
Canterbury, on a Tuesday. 

We know not by what chance it fell 
out, that many wonderful things hap- 
pened to St Thomas ona Tuesday. On 
Tuesday, that is the day of St Tho- 
mas the apostle, he was born, on ac- 
count of which he was named Thomas 
in baptism, according to a vow made 
by his mother. And he, fortunately, 
entered into the world on the day de- 
dicated by the heathens to their god 
Mars, as one destined to fight battles 
against the devils ; inasmuch as Mars 
is, according poets, called the 

of war. For the whole life of the 
lessed St Thomas, to those 
words in Job, “ The life of man isa 
warfare upon earth,”—was a continu- 
ance of war against the enemy. Ona 
Tuesday he also suffered ; and on a 
Tuesday he was translated: So that 
the day which conferred on him his 
greatest glory, was also the era of his 
passion. On Tuesday the nobles: sat 
at Northampton and reviled him ; on 
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have 


Tuesday the ~ ed to him at 
Ponting, saying, ‘ as, Thomas, 
“church shall. be glorified in thy 


my 
blood ;” also, on Tuesday, he return- 
| the a aT = ssn tere 4 

i m m. It 
» beyond human fore- 
peculiar providence of 
the same day of the 
ears —— “pe the bo- 
receiv ing Menry, 
he suffered ; but pec 
ill hereafter be related in their 
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ies of the Church of Nor- 


mandy. 

About the same time (1190) the 
Church of God in Normandy was 
freed from its lasting yoke of servitude, 
under the assent and ordering of the 


E 


famous King Richard. 


lstly, It was determined, and grant- 
ed by the ing, That no clerks shall 


cept for murder, theft, arson, and 
such like monstrous crimes ; and that, 
if they be called for by the ecclesiasti- 


Item, All abbots, priors, or abbesses, 
shall be chosen with the consent of 
the bi of the diocese in the con- 
vertical church. 


shall be able to prove, either 
by deed or in any other manner, that 
YESS 
purposes ; be re- 
mitted to the ecclesiastical ju 
Item, Distributions of things left by 
will shall be made under the authority 
of the church ; nor shall the tenth part, 
as formerly, be subtracted. 
ing th 


their death, — - 
secular power, but they 
istributed in works of cha- 
ity, by the auth ority of the bishop. 


a 


Item, Whatsoever laymen ma 
given during their lifetime, or alienat- 
ed by whatsoever title, although 
may be said to have been usurers, coal 
not be revoked. But what goods be 
found at their death unalicnated, if 
they be proved to have been usurers 
at the time of their death, shall be 
confiscated. 

Also, That if any man shall have 
died in possession of any mortgaged 
estate, out of which he has already 
received what was due to him, his 
portion shall return free to the mort- 
gager and his heirs. And the same shall 
be as to the shares of his wife and chil- 
dren after their deaths. For if any one 
shall have been carried away by sud- 
den death, er any accident whatever, 
so as to be prevented from disposing of 
his goods, the distribution thereof 
shall be made by authority of the 
Church. The same shall be done with 
the portions of his wife and sons after 
his death. 

Apparition of St Thomas to the 

Sailors on board the Royal Vessel. 


In the same year (1190) when the 
fleet of the king of England, troubled 
with many dangers of the sea, was 
sailing towards Lisbon, and had pass- 
ed Britany, having Finisterre on their 
left hand, and the great sea over which 
men pass to Jerusalem on the right, 
and had passed Poictou and Gascony 
on the left, and had entered into the 
Spanish Sea ; on the day of the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, a fierce tempest at- 
tacked the fleet, and the ships were 
separated from one another in a mo- 
ment. And while the tempest . 
and all were calling on the Lord in 
their tribulation, the blessed martyr, 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
visibly appeared three times to three 
several persons in the ship of the 
Londoners, saying, “ Be not afraid, 
for I, and the holy martyr Edmund, 
and St Nicholas the confessor, are ap- 
pointed by the Lord defenders of this 
flect of the king of England. And if 
the men and captains of this fleet will 
keep themselves from evil doings, and 
do penanee for their former sins, the 
Lord will give them a safe journey, and 
their steps shall be directed in the right 
way.” These things having been thrice 
repeated and heard, St Thomas vanish- 
ed, and immediately the storm ceased. 
There were in that ship, William 
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Fitz-Osbert, and Godfrey, a goldsmith, 
and with them many citizens of Lon- 
don, who soon passed Lisbon and the 
Cape of St Vincent, and came near the 
city Silva, which was then the farthest 
Christian city of Spain, and as yet but 


a novice in the faith of Christ, as hav- 
ing been made a Christian city but 
the year before, and captured from 
the Pagans. And while they were 
sailing near the city, they knew, by 
certain signs, that Christians mhabit- 
ed it, The ship of the Londoners 
therefore cast anchor, and its crew 
was received with much honour by 
the bishop and all the . There 
were in the ship more eighty 
young men well provided with arms, 
whom the citizens and king of Portu- 

rétained in their service, for fear of 
the Emperor of Morocco, giving them 
all manner of security for sufficient pay, 
and also providing much more for them 
out of the abundance of their munifi- 
cence. Also, ten other English ships, 
dispersed different ways, at length, by 
the direction of the Lord, arrived at 
the city Lisbon, sailing up the river 
callad Tajo. Afterwards the Arch- 
bishop Robert de Sabulis, Richard de 
Arville, and William de Forz, journey- 
ing with the fleet between Africa and 
Spain, after many storms, arrived at 
Marseilles, on the octave of St Mary, 
with all the fleet entrusted to them ; 
where, finding the king of England, 
they stayed awhile for some necessary 
repairs of the ships. 


Legend of Ulfric the Anchoret. 


In the same at Aylesbury, the 
blessed and solitary anchoret, Ulfric, 
departed to the Lord, having for twen- 
ty-nine years contended with the ene- 
nies of the human race, and gained 
2 final victory ; concerning whose life 
and virtues we have ‘thought it useful 
to make some small mention, for the 
decoration of our history. The blessed 
man, Ulfric, sprungfrom Saxon parent- 
ge of the middle rank, os oe at 

ton, a village eight miles distant 
feat Bristol, and ta brought up’ 
and educated ; and for some years he 
exercised there the office of priest, 
which he is believed to have taken 
upon him in his youth, rather from 
want of reflection, than from any 
worthy motive ; inasmuch as yet -he 
knew not God ; but was guided rather 
by the flesh than by the spirit. For, 
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as he was very fond of hunting and 
hawking, while onee on a time he was 
sedulously carrying on his diversion in 
this sort, on a sudden, a man ap-. 
proached him, having the countenance 
and appearance of a » who en« 
treated him for some of the new coin 
by way of alms. (At that time, to wit, 
in the days of Henry I. certain. new 
money had been lately eoined in Eng 
land, but which was yet rare, by reas: 
son of its recent issue.) Ulfric an« 
swered him by saying, that he knew 
not that he had any of the new coin 
about him; whereupon the stranger 
replied, ‘‘ Look into thy purse, and 
there thou wilt find two pieces and a 
half.” Astonished at this answer, he 
looked, and there finding what had 
been told him, he piously gave what 
was required. But when the man 
had received the alms, he said, “ Let 
him repay thee, for whose love thou 
hast done this. And in his namr- I 
ae t. thee, ee in a short time 
ou shalt pass this place to 
another, and thence again retiring else« 
where, thou shalt at length find rest 
and so, persevering to the last in 
service of God, thou shalt after a sea. 


After this, for a short time, he at« 
tached himself like a poor priest, to 
William, the lord of the vi in 
which he was born, and ate his daily 
bread at his table. There also, gird- 
ing his loins with strength, he come 
pletely renounced the use of flesh for 
ood. But, as with all his heart he 


night aforesaid, and 
went to another tewn, by name Ayles- 
bury, “ Haselbergam,” which is thirty 
miles to the eastward of Oxford, being 
led thither, as is believed, by the in« 
spiration of the Holy Spirit; and there, 
in a cell of the neighbouring church, 
he prepared himself for Christ, with 
much labour and great mortification 
both of flesh and spirit. For he so 
wasted his limbs, while above ground, 
with fasting and abstinence, that in a 
short time, his skin just’ hanging upon 
his bones, he shewed no longer as one 
of flesh, but rather as a spiritual being 
clad in the semblance of a human 
body. He was content, by way of 
dlothing, with a — vest of hai 
cloth made close to his skin, which, 
when he had worn, till by usage it 
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ceased to be irksome to him, he then 
b toed (th Ienight aforesaid) 

ich his } e knight i 
of, sent to this man of aed 
his own cuirass by way of present, 
thus ing the instrument of 
mortal strife to the of celes- 
tial warfare. In the ‘night-time, he 
was wont to plunge himself naked 
into a tub of cold water, and while 
there to sing the s of David unto 
the Lord, thus y habitual practice 
mortifying the lusts of the flesh, to 
which he was grievously subject. He 
was humble towards all men in his 
discourse, and his speeches savoured 
of somewhat like celestial harmony to 
his hearers, Seeisedna-cidise. 
men, except a window. 
At , Ulfric, the man of God, 
who had hitherto been known to Him 
alone, came to the knowledge of men 
suddenly, for their salvation. For 
since soph pan in which on — 
himself, by rubbing against his knees, 
ted the continuance of his genu- 
flexions, he called to him the knight, 
who alone knew his secret, and spoke 
to him concerning the too great length 
of the cuirass. To whom the knight 
said, “* Let it be sent to London, and 
shortened so as to fit your size.” The 
man of God answering, said, This 
would occasion too much delay, and 
could not fail to uce some remark 
in others. ‘“ But do you,” said he, 


** take these shears in your hand, in 
the name of God, rm the 
pa a bees sn ot: 
ing, ve into hi a pai 
dens which sieve + rem -the 
knight’s own house: and said to him, 
ho was as yet doubtful, and thought 


(w 
his adviser out of his senses), “ go on 
boldly, and fear not. I will pray to 
God the while, do thou boldly begin 
the work.” herewith each one sets 
himself to the task assigned, like true 
soldiers of Christ, the one to his pray- 
ers, the other to the use of his scissars ; 
and the work prospered in their hands. 
For the knight thought that he was 
cutting cloth, not iron, so easily did 
the shears run through the steel. But, 
the man of God desisting from his 
yers before the work was finished, 
F | war fesenit to leave olf des. Ulfric 





[April 
other said, ‘‘ Let not this discour 
you, but with the same shears finish 
what you have begun.” The knicht 

ore, with renewed courage, fin- 
ished the work happily, with as much 
ease as before, a without any diffi- 
culty made straight whatever had been 
cut away. And then, the manof God, 
without any shears, but only with his 
own weak fingers, with no less cour« 
age, divided the rings of the cuirass, 
to be given in charity to all who 
might seek them, as a remedy for:va- 
rious evils. The knight seeing this 
miracle, seized with unspeakable ad- 
miration, fell down at the feet of the 
man of God: at which deed Ulftic 
being abashed, made the knight arise, 
and conjured him not to reveal it to 
any while he lived. But the fame of 
the miracle could not be concealed, as 
many religious men boasted of their 
possessing rings from that cuirass: and 
the fame of the wondrous man of God 
passed through the whole country on 
every side. 

In the northern parts of England, 
there was a certain miserable wretch, 
who, not being able to bear the mis- 
fortune of poverty, had made a com- 
pact with the devil, and paid homage 
to him. But when Satan for some 
time possessed his prey, the unfor- 
tunate man’s eyes being opened, he 
began to repent his wickedness, look- 
ing round him, and considering to 
what patron he should commit him- 
self, who might free him from the 
death of his soul.’ At length he de- 
termined to go to the holy man, Ulfric, 
in whose hands salvation was said to 
be. And being very anxious for his 
rare having revealed it to one of 

is friends, the devil came to him in 
his accustomed and well-known figure, 
accusing him of treachery ; and threat- 
ened him with a terrible punishment, 
should he attenrpt any thing of the 
sort. But the man, imposing silence 
on A)imself, found that his enemy 
covld not know the thoughts of his 
heart, if he did not betray them be- 
forehand by some word or sign. Hav- 
ing therefore for some time dissembled 
his design of repentance, he com- 
menced at last his premeditated jour- 
ney, that he might reach Ulfric, the 
friend of God: and having passed a 
long space of country, he came to the 
ford of that river which is beyond 
(Haselbergam) Aylesbury, the Lord 
prospering his journey ; but when he 
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had entered the ford, and had con- 
ceived certain hopes of the approach 


of the holy —— the devil came “ 
him burning wi wrath, an 
ing violent hands on the ‘man, 


red out and said, “ How is this, 
Traitor, what Png thou do? nee 
attemptest to destroy our compact, but 
in vain, for thou shalt Praga the 
ty of that treachery, with which 
formerly didst renounce God, 

and now wouldst renounce me; for 
thou shalt immediately be drown- 
ed without mercy.” And Satan, hold- 
ing him fast, made him immoveable, 
so that he neither could proceed, nor 
turn to either side. ilst these 
things were doing in the river, the 
man of God, Ulfric, those things being 
revealed to him by God through the 
spirit of prophecy, called Brithric his 
vicar presbyter to him, and said, 
“Hasten, and with the crucifixand holy 
water, run to the assistance of the man, 
whom the devil holds captive in the 
ford beyond the village, and sprinkling 
him with holy water, bring him to me.” 
Whereupon he, hastening to the spot 
as he was commanded, found the thing 
to be even as had been told him, the 
man sitting on his horse in the ford, 
and so immoveably fixed in the water, 
that he could not stir from the place. 
Whom, when Brithric saw, sprinkling 
him with holy water, with the power 
of his master, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, he drove off the robber, and 
saved his prey. And thus bringing 


‘out the captive from the water, he led 


him joytu y to the man of God ; who, 
in the meantime praying for the 
wretch, was holding up his hands to 
the Lord. The demon followed be- 
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hind the man who before had been his 
own, and seeing him standing before 
the Sg af ok he seized him, even 
as he cried; saying, “ O thou 
servant of God, assist ae for behold 
mine enemy assaults me.” But the 
saint seized on the man’s right hand 
and the devil holding his left, they 
pulled with all their might. And as 
ae were thus dragging, the man of 
holding the captive with one 
hand, and with the other throwi 
some of the water which he had 
ed into the enemy's face, drove 
in confusion from the house. 
having freed the man from the j 
of destruction, he led him into his 
inner cell, hol him there until 
enitent and confessing, he vomited 
orth the poison which the devil had 
instilled into him, at the feet of the 
man of God: Then the man, having 
resumed his strength, had the body of 
the Lord offered to him by the holy 
Ulfric, in the form of flesh ; and bei 
asked whether he wholly believed, he 
said, “ I believe, » Since I see, 
wretch and sinner as I am, the body 
and blood of my Lord in thy hands, 
under the form of flesh.” To whom 
the holy man said, “ Thanks be to 
God: now let us pray, that thou 
mayest be able to perceive it in the ac- 
customed form.” And thus, having 
given him the communion:and con- 
firmed him in faith, he sent him awa 
in . This holy friend of God, 
Ulfric, died ton the tenth of March, 
and was buried in his oratory at Ayles- 
bury, in which place, to the praise of 
God and glory of the saint, innumer- 
ed even un- 
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able miracles are 
to this day. 





THE ABBEY. 


It is the hour of vespers! solemn, slow, 

With downcast eyes, hands folded cross the breast, 
Like those of images that meekly rest 

On monuments of men dead long ago, 

The holy brethren, in a silent row, 

Pace to the Altar—where, on Mary’s breast, 
The infant Jesus lies, both bright exprest 

By Guido’s soul in that celestial glow ! 

Bowed are all heads devout, unto the floor, 

And through the roof, magnificent and dim, 
Ascends the sweetness of a choral hymn, 

As paused the Organ-peal! The Rites are o’er,— 
But doth not each lone kneeler yet adore, 

In his still cell, God ’midst his seraphim ? 


Vor. VII. 


T 
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at will not 

te in the interest which these 
must at ence awaken among those 

for w ey are more pecu- 
Tiarly andi y intended ; since, 
if we may judge from the effect they 
have on ourselves, no one 
who in the study of human 


two small volumes in which so much 
instruction is eombined with so much 
amusement. 

To ourselves, however, we are aware 
oe Tales may have 
been attended with a species of grati- 
ee chemin. the oh 
not expect to . trut 
is, so perfectly natural, unaffected, 
and unelaborate is their composition 

or we = considered 
ourselves ng as listening to our 
worthy friend’s own conversation, ra- 
ther then as xeading a book of his 
writing. Not a few of the stories we 
have of old heard him tell in nearly 


3 


the same words, with this difference, of 


that instead of the Basil Lees, George 
Cochranes, Adam Bells, &c. who new 
figure as their heroes, the adventures 
were then commonly narrated as hav- 
ing befallen no less a person than the 
Ettrick Shepherd himself.t He has, 
no doubt, good reasons for not now 
wishing to ——— himself as an ac- 
tor in some of the scenes to which we 


tefér,—and, thoreover, it is not im. 
possible that his own personal share in 
them was, after all, no better than an 
embellishment, devised fot the pur. 
pose of making us listen to them with 
more zest than we wight otherwise 
have done, over our sober bowl at 
Young’s or Ambrose’s. As so many 
substantial records, however, of the 
rich monologue of the Shepherd in his 
hours of ial communication, the 
volumes undoubtedly 88 an inte- 
rest for us, which those that have 
never enjoyed the pleasure of his ac- 
—— cannot be expected per- 
y to comprehend. But enough 
will remain, assuredly, to delight every 
one—even after making all needful de- 
ductions on this score,—and more than 
enough to fill every one with admira~ 
tion for the rémarkable and multifa- 
rious talents of this most estimable and 
perm, Soy 
Of the life of the Ettrick Shepherd 
so many occasional sketches have al« 
ready been laid before the public, that 
it would be quite superfluous for us to 
‘enter into any detail of its main inci- 
dents. In case, however, there should 
be any of our English readers who 
have admired the poet, and yet known 
or heard nothing of the man, we may 
mention shortly, that till he had grown 
ers manhood, James Hoge led the 
ife of a — shepherd, and was dis- 
tinguished from his brethren ef the 
crook by nothing but his superior skill 
in the ns of his flocks, and 
his superior love and devotion for the 
old traditional lore of that chosen land 
Scottish romance, the Ettrick Fo- 
rest. By d he began to “ try 
his hand at rhyme,” and the admira-< 
tion excited by his early ballads was 
such as, ere long, to lift him out of the 


‘sphere in which he had hitherto mov- 


ed. He was patronised by men who 
yet live to enjoy the contemplation of 
what their wise patronage has pro- 
duced ;—and being furnished with the 





© Winter Evening Tales, collected 


the Cottagers in the South of Scotland ; b 


James Hogg, author of ** the Queen’s Wake,” &c. &c. Edinburgh; Oliver & Boyd, 


1820. 
+ See, in particular 


i , that old standing story of the 
78 and 79. There can be nodoubt that this ha; 


Shepherd, narrated in vol. I. pages 
ed to Hogg himself, at Tamantoul, 


in the-year 1814. We trust he is much reformed since that campaign. 














$920.7] Hoge’ 
means of study, grew by degrees such 
prensa as.the Queen's 
Wake proclaims him to be. Endowed 


nature with a rich and lovely ima- —or 


maliGdee--and sp verlwtanng ot 
se und an w 
once acute and and, having 
lived for many years the most poeti~ 
cal of lives, in one of the most 
of regions, it was ne wonder the 
Ettrick fpr pant ste mp 
a de toral ex- 
ecenecane 
have lived amo: niry of bh 
native paste many different dis. 
tricts of its soil, always mixing with 
them on terms of apparent. equality, 
and in the spirit of real sympathy, 
without laying up vast steres of know- 
concerning them, and all that be- 
longs to their life, en inaccessible 
ta any author moving in a higher order 
of society—was evidently impossible, 
There are few mountains in 
from whose summit the wegen has 
not seen the sun rise—aud few glens, 
however lonely and sequestered, in 
“whose bosom has not tasted the 
hospitality of cot or sheiling. They 
must know little of Scotland, and no- 
thing of the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
doubt that every where he was wel- 
rg a” wisdom Se the i: and 
wit oung—wi 
for the pee re tee all the magic 
of romance and poetry for the green- 
wood tree—wherever he arrived, for 


the first time, he excited admiration— landers ast those | 
Uig are, and have no communication with 


the rest of the world ; but with the beings 
of another state of existence 
intercourse. F at first laughed at 

eir stories of hobgoblins, and water spirits, 
but after witnessing a scene that f am 
to describe, F never disbelieved an i 


how 
out of the course of ‘nature it might be. I 
am now about to relate a story which will 
not be believed. x gaanes hep If it 
was any optical illysion, ose account 
for it who can, I shall ‘relate what T saw 


and every where his second coming 
made a holiday. Of the treasures ac- 
veuuleted during all his wanderings, 
he has now laid a portion before us in 
these unvarnished Tales. ‘They are 
written, as we have said, with the ut- 
most simplicity—they breathe the ve 
spirit of the man that tells them—an 
they reveal so many new and delightful 
particulars concerning the whole do- 
mestic economy of our peasantry, that 
we are sure they will be read by every 
one that has any love for Scotland, or 
any curiosity respecting the manners of 
her children—with an interest different, 
indeed, in kind, but scarcely inferior 
in degree, to that with which they 
have all read the sketches of homel 
Scottish life in the works of the Bttri 
Shepherd’s best friend and patron, the 
author of Waverley. 
The stories are very numerous, and 

turn upon very different sorts of sub- 
jects ; but it would be very difficult 
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echr 
the best of the Tales--but, on exami~ 
nation, we found that any one of his 
adventures would have filled too large 


§ country, nor 
le. They know all 
reason of a singular 


stands a considerably 
above that the gentleman’s 
all the country around from 
and lets it off again to num 
nee lies whey at, lane, 

ere lies 3 ight % 
above the house on a risi 
great number of tall stones that 
raised in some early 
distance like an army 
One day a party of seven from on board the 
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The next morning after is M‘Torquille 
Dhu’s Visit. The loss of all dam. 
and a grievous death iri thé island, inva- 
riably succeed to these. The apparitions 
rise sometimes in twelve, sometimes in three 
ent ee on the appearance of An 
aileas More, Todhail Mac Torcill takes 
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otherwise. Some of us went to bed with our 
clothes on, but others sat up all night, and 
at an early hour we were all sitting at the 


Senpeate Berg, Se the lees of dap 
The morning at length broke, and 
pee’ Gone fad omens, on Bad been y= 
i Every eye was toward the 
spot where the Great Shade had vanished, 
and at length the young gentleman of the 
house in a tone ing great awe, 
GL ays Tag Tag le weg 

fliscern any thing for the space of a few se~ 
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conds, but at length, on looking very nara 
rowly toward the i I thought I per. 
ceived something like a broad shadow: on 
the shore; and, on straining my sight a 
little more, it really did a as if divided 
fito enall ‘cdnaliy Wik ‘the forms of men. 
A Py Rhee Ber Ber oe 
like the of a cloud; yet there was 
not the slightest cloud or vapour to be seen 
floating in the firmament. We lost sight of 
it for a very short space, and then beheld it 

i aver the heath, above the 


rocks that overhung the shore. The vision 


was still very indistinct, but yet it had the 
appearance of a troop of warriors dressed in 
ish tartans with a tinge of red. The 
i d where the apparition first arose, 
was distant from us about half a mile,— 
they appeared to be moving remarkably 
slow, yet notwithstanding of that, they were 
close upon us almost instantly. We were 
told that they would pass in array imme- 
diately before the windows, along the 
lane between us and the ack ofthe village 
and seeing that they actually eee in 
that direction, Dr Scott, a rough, rash, in- 
trepid fellow, proposed that we should fire 
at them. I objected to it, deeming that it 
was a trick, and that they were all fellow 
creatures ; for we saw them now as distinct. 
ly as we could see any body of men in the 
gry of the morning. The young man 
owever assuring us, that it was nothing 
human that we saw, I agreed to the propo. 
gal; and as they passed in array immediate- 
ly befdre the wintlows, we pointed all the 
eight loaded muskets directly at them, and 
fired on this mysterious troop all at once: 
ut not one of them paused, or turned 
round his head. They all of them held on 
with the same solemn and ghostlike move- 
ment, still continuing in appearance to be 
walking hay slow, yet some way th 
went over the pel with unaccountable 
celerity; and when they a ed near 
to the group of tall obelisks, they rushed in 
amongst them, and we saw no more, save @ 
reeling flicker of light that seemed to trem- 
ble through the stones for a moment. 
** They @ to be a troop of war- 
riors, with ids and helmets, each havi 
a broad targe on his arm, and a long 
lance in the other hand; and they were led 
6n by a tall figure in black armour, that 
walked considerably a-head of the rest. 
Some of our people protested that they saw 
the bare Pag the peony me 
eye-sockets, and the nose and lips 
vane? but I saw nothing like this. They 
appeared to me exactly like other men; but 
the truth is, that I never saw them very dis- 
tinctly, for they were but a short time near 
us, and during that time, the smoke issuing 
from the miskets intervened, and owing to 
the dead calm of the morning, made.us see 
them. much worse. All the people of the 
village were hid in groups within doors, and 
engaged in some rite which I did not wit 
ness, and cannot describe; but they took 
7 


















1820.] 
great umbrage at our audacity in firing at 
their ly visitors, and I believe there 
was not one among us, not even the regard- 
less Dr Scott, who was not shocked at what 
had been done. 

“ I make no pretensions to account for 
this extraordinary phenomenon, but ‘the 
i circumstance of its being visible on- 
ly from one point, and no other, makes it 
Jook like ing that might be account- 
ed for. I can excuse any who do not 
believe it, for if I had not. seen it with my 
own eyes, I never would have believed it. 


But of all things I ever beheld for wild su- 
‘blimity, the march of that troop of appari- — 


tions excelled—not a day or a night 


Visit of M*Torquille. 
** From that time forth, as long as I re- 
mained in Lewis, I considered myself in the 
country of the genii, and surrounded with 
spiritual beings that were ready to start up 
in some bodily form at my side, whenever 
a mind. Such influence had the 
pg whee Fa my a and 
was it. beyond my com ension, 
like one half iow 4 about spi- 
rits, and could think or about nothing 
else. For a whole week I lingered about 
the shores ase “ —e for I was 
e people, ey were very 
y to be seen, though they confessed 
the male as often as the fe- 
male. They regarded her as a kind of sea- 
spirit, and ominous, in no ordinary degree, 
to the boatmen and fishers, but yet they 
confessed that she was flesh and blood, like 
other creatures, and that she had long hair, 
and a face and bosom so beautiful, that 
i had no words to describe 
them. I was actually in love with them, 
and watched the creeks as anxiously as ever 
a lover did his mistress’s casement ; and 
often when I saw the seals flouncing on the 
rocks at a distance, I painted them to my- 
self as the most delicate and beautiful mer- 
maids, but on coming near them, was al- 
ways res Lang and shocked at the ugly 
dog’s heads that they set up to me; so that 
after all, I was obliged to give up my search 
after mermaids. 

*¢ They told me of one that fell in love 
with a young man, named Alexander 
M‘Leod, who often met her upon the shore, 
at a certain place which they showed me, 
and had amorous dalliance with her; but 
he soon fell sick and died, and when she 
came to the shore, and could no more find 
him, she cried one while, and sung ano- 
ther, in the most plaintive strains that ever 
were heard. This.was the popular account ; 
but there was an old man told me, who 
heard her one evening, and watched her, 
from a concealment close beside her, all the 
time she was on shore, that she madea 

ight humming noise like that made by a 
id, not when it bleats out, but when it is 
Jooking round for its dam, and bleating 
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was a wicked creature. If the man 
could all this without any founda- 
tion, may i after what they 


** I was equally unsuccessful in my endea- 
vours to see the water horse, a monster that 


a lone sheiling, at the head of an arm of 
the sea, called Loch Kios, to whom a ghost 
paid a visit night. I’ determined te 
see the place, to tarry a night with the 
old woman, oo vs 
travelled across country by a wild and 
thless rout, and came to her bothy at the 
all of night, and going in, te down, 
feigning to be very weary, and unable to 
move farther. We did not understand a 
word of each other’s language, and conse- 
quently no conversation, save by signs, 
pass beween us. I found a miserable 
— ee rather tor Stem 
‘or country, but manift eranged 
somouiend'tn ae betiiioets " 

** Before I entered, I heard her singing 
some coronach or dirge, and when I went 
in, I found her endeavouring to mend an 
old mantle, and singing away in a wild un- 
earthly croon ; so intent was she on both, 
that she scarcely lifted her eyes from her 
work when i went toward her, and when 
she did, it was not to me that she looked, 
but to the hole in the roof, or to the door 
by which I entered. The sight affected me 
very much, and in all things that affect me 
I become deeply interes I heard that 
she was to herself of me; for I 
knew the - the hore meant 
Englishman, but it was not with any symp- 
toms of fear or di that she seemed 
to talk of me, but merely as a thing that, 
being before her eyes, her tongue mentioned 
as by rote. “te 

** The story that prevailed «of her was, — 


— 
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gp yee hamlet, 
called, I , Battaline. Here I found a 
man that had been a soldier, and had a little 
broken English, and, by his help, I raised 
the inhabitants of the village; and getting 
into a fishing boat, we were soon at the 
rr ee perth me 
cold and stiff, exactly in the very 
and the position in which I laid 
at at first on bed. The house was 
searched, and, grievous to relate, there was 
no article either of meat, drink, or clothing 
in it, save the old mantle which I 
her mending the evening before. It ap- 
peared to me on reflection, that it had been 
a settled matter between her and the spirit, 
that she was to yield up her frail life that 
night, and join his company; and that I 
had found her ing for her change.— 
The cloak she meant for her winding 
sheet, having nothing else ; and by her little 
hymns and orgies she had been endeavour- 
ing to prepare her soul for the company a- 
whom she knew she was so soon to 
be. ‘There was a tint of spi sublimity 
in the whole matter. 


ways at home in the clouds and dark- 
ness of superstition. He — of 
osts like a man who believes in 
em ;—and who ever passed his in- 
fancy among the hills without seeing 
ee Assuredly not James Hogg— 
who had too much heart, and too much 
imagination, not to have beheld a 
thousand sights well worthy to be 
called ghosts, and that will be so call- 
ed while the sun forms shadows upon 
the mountains, and the winds whistle 
through the rocks. It is not true that 
superstition is dying away in the High- 
lands of Scotland—even the second- 
sight endures; and when will those 
melancholy wilds, 
“ That stretch away 
Into the dim and distant day,” 


cease to be haunted by the specteal sp- 
itions of Fear? The Caledoni 
Canal itself cannot frighten away the 


*¢ Silent People,”—and the system of 
large farms will leave room for the old 
dwellers in lonesome places. 

One fault—and one fault only, have 
we to find with these most amusing 
volumes—not that it greatly offends 
us, we frankly confess—but because 
we fear it may hurt their character a« 
mong certain classes of society, with 
whom, but for that fault, they could 
not fail of being t favourites. 
There is an occasional coarseness—we 
had almost said grossness—in some of 
the Tales, which half an hour judici- 
ously spent in correction might have 
removed. Mr Hogg is as moral a man 
as ever lived, and as moral a writer ; 
but he is toofond of calling some things 
by their plain names, which would be 
better expressed by circumlocution ; 
and now and then he betrays what we 
shall at once call, vulgarity, Among 
the lower tanks of society, even the 
most virtuous are not always over-de- 
licate in their language,—and both 
maids and matrons, without reproach, 
occasionally employ language in the 
field or by the hearth, which would 
make the faces of young ladies in ball- 
rooms, not a whit more delicate in 
their minds than the rustics, blush 
blue as their stockings. 

Not a few such passages occur in 
these tales—which it would require 
an intrepid person to read aloud to 
boys and virgins. For the sake of 
worthy souls, who are fastidious in 
such things, let our good Shepherd 
request Oliver and Boyd to leave out 
all such tid-bits in the second edition, 
which we prophecy will be called for 
before midsummer, and then the Gude= 
man o’ Yarrow may laugh at 
« The small critic wielding his delicate pen,” 
and furnish his cottage, neatly, but 
not gaudily, out of the proceeds. As 
he cut Edinburgh entirely, we 
hereby give him notice, that there is 
to be a rising en masse of the Contri« 
butors on the 12th of July—so let him 
have his new mahogany tables and 
black hair-cloth sofa in good con- 
dition, and stock well that “‘ cozie 
cupboard in the corner,” dispensing 
liquid sweets—for it is thirty-three 


._ miles good (over the hill from Peebles), 


and there is nothing more dangerous 


“than to drink cold water after a long 


walk in summer. 
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MOODS OF THE MIND. 
No IV. 
The Forayer. 


An old oak forest rose upon my sight, ’ 
Fantastic, with its wreathed and knotted boughs ; 
*T was at a summer evening’s gentle close ; 

And yet the peaks of broomy hills were bright 
With lingering*sunshine, but their sides arose 

In darkness, ’mid the fast decaying light ; 

And, ever and anon, the — breeze 
Stirred, with a transient breath, the aged trees. 


And on a mound, beside a quiet lake, 
In which the darkened woods reflected lay, 
A castle reared its walls, and turrets gray, 
As gray as lichen, and as time can make ; 
And near the landward entrance in the bay, 
Their evening thirst where meek-eyed cattle slake, 
The dark portcullis hangs, with iron frown, 
Throwing its cumbrous chains in masses down. 


And lo! a neighing steed comes down the dale, 

Weary with travel, glad at sight of home, 

Its glossy sides and neck besprent with foam 
The rider’s morion dancing in the gale ; 

With deep red stain through yonder crevice roam 
The sunbeams, glowing on his burnish’d mail ; 

A champion fitted for his bustling age, 

Within whose breast the fiery passions rage. 


His joy is in the foray, in the fight, 
The nightly rescue, and the plundered hall, 
To drive the lowing cattle from the stall, 
And fire the hostile roof ‘mid dreary night ; 
His is a lawless life, that holds in thrall 
All, that we deem of conscience or of right, 
That rushes down the stream of passion’s course, 
And sinks within the whirlpool of remorse ! 


And on his dying bed, when viele age 
Hath reft his strength, and bleach’d his tresses gray, 
He speeds his henchman to the next Abbaye 

To bring a holy Abbot, to assuage 
His mortal pangs, and teach his lips to pray 

Once, ere he leave this sublunary stage ; 

Yet doth he deem repentance comes in time, 
Giving an hour of prayer for years of crime ! 


And he hath perished, and his father’s son 
Reigns in his stead, as lawless‘and as bold ; 
And, as he emulates his sires of old, 

Thinks as they thought, and does what they have done, 
Until the circuit of his year have rolled, 

And heavy clouds surround his setting sun, 
Then in the vault he rests, and, proudly tall, 
Another paces the ancestral hall. 

Vor. VII. - U 


we 
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But Error shall not live, and, though the gleam 
Of bright romance, on evil ways, and men, 
And deeds, that well beconte the tiger’s den, 

Flash o’er our startled souls with dazzling beam, 
And for a while bewilder us, *tis when 

The soul grows tranquil, that we best may deem 
Where cloudless Hope and Happiness can dwell, 
If not with purity in Virtue’s cell. 


The away: the castle towers 
Pp ne ary pom al and lone ; 
The ivy clung around the mouldering stone ; 

And, on the roofless walls, bloomed natural flowers ; 
Through crevices the winds did make their moan, 

And through the thin-leav’d oaks, and mouldering bowers 
No voice was heard, except the fox’s howl 
Afar, or nearer whoop of boding owl. 


But, far and near, on hillside, and in dell, 
Gleamed cottage windows, through the dim twilight, 
With hospitable ray, a welcome sight 
For social hearts, and wayworn men to hail, 
And cultivated farms and pastures bright 
Outspread ; and, where the warrior frowned in mail, 
Amid his armed bands, who loved turmoil, 
Maids sung, and ploughboys whistled at their toil. 
A. 


' 


No. V. 
THE CYPRESS TREE. 


A slender tree upon a bank 
In lonely beauty towers. 

So dark, as if it only drank : 
The essence of the thunder showers ; 

When birds were at their evening song, 
In thoughtful reverie, 

I’ve marked the shadows deep and long, 
Outstretching from that cypress tree. 


I’ve thought of oriental tombs, 
Of silent cities, where 
In a row the cypress glooms, 
In token of despair ; 
And thought, beneath the evening star, 
How many @ maiden crept 
From busy life’s discordant jar, 
And o’er the tomb in silence wept. 


I’ve thought, thou lonely cypress tree, 
Thou hermit of the grove, 

How many a heart is left like thee 
In sone Se on earth to rove ; 

When all that charmed the early day, 
And cheer’d the youthful mind, 

Have, like the , passed away, 
And left but clouded skies behind ! 
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Thou wert a. token unto: me, 
‘Thou stem with dreary leaf, 
So deselate thou seem’st to be, 
That earth is but a home of grief! 
A few short years shall journey by, 
And then thy boughs'shall wave, . 
When tempests beat, and breezes sigh, 
Above my head, and o’er my grave! 





et 


No. VIL. 
TO THE MORNING SPAR. 


Pale Star! that lookest o’er the waters blue, 
When earth and ocean wear a twilight hue, 
From slumber waking, oft I turn ta thee, 
And marvel what the day shall bring to me ! 


Oh ! happy years of innocence and joy, 

When pleasure smil’d upon the careless boy, 
How have ye swiftly fled, to leave behind 
Sorrow’s dark clouds, and Misery’s hollow wind ! 


Then, like the morning lark, I woke and sung, 
Mirth in my heart, and music on my tongue, 
Now I awake to Morning’s light, 

And ask seclusion, and the fall of night. 


Through mazy crowds my heartless path I trace, 
Nor greet a smile upon one friendly face, 

Mid courts and camps F murmur and repine, 
And sigh that peace and privacy were mine! 


Oh world at distance smiling so serene f 

Oh world, thou motleyed and tempestuous scene! 
Oh world; where Purity receives her blot,’ ’ 

And Virtue is eschewed,—TI love thee not! 


Then, fare thee well, bright star, thet usher’st in, 

Alike the morning calm, the evening din, 

More welcome shall thy next appearance be, 

When, gemming Twilight’s rebe, I gaze on thee ! 
A, 





RECOLLECTIONS. 
No V. 
Mark Macrasin, the Cameronian. 
(Continued from last Number, p. 57.) 
Adventure with the Gypsies. ° 
Cameron, am none of those. Inchoos- « 


Ir is the common folly of 2 common 
mind to offer up its mite on some high 
and mighty altar, where it lies undis- 
tingui amid the magnificence of 


nobler offerings—to cast its pebble on 
the mountain cairn of some chief, to 
whom the song of Sir Walter Scott 
has. said “ live for ever,” and neglect 
the narrow: and unnoticed grave of the 
husableand heroic subaltern.—L, Miles 








ing my kind and: respectable friend, 
the Cameronian, fora theme of enter- 
tainment and instruction, I ayow that 
I do. so. for the: sake of the subject 
matter alone—that I have no hope my 
writings will invest my legs with either 
one pair or sun sof his nosable pare 
son-gray hose, or fill my ample shelves, 
where books should be, with the wise 
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and devotional tracts of his establish- 
ment. I do farther avow, pee am 
not lengthening my visits, and pro- 
tracting the » Fie Me of the good 
man 


as I have been most unkindly 
by his relative, the goodman of Slok- 
endrouth—nor with ae of - 
ing distingui in hi istribu- 
tion of aa 4 Mungo Mactac, the 
portioner of Bideawee, declared in a re- 
cent letter to my friend. But I do 
devoutly depone, that all I have a 
chance of receiving beside the approval 
of my own heart, is an application of 
the brass-studded elw to oy 
own rson, aS soon as the 
fiery Eaeastion discovers I have be- 
trayed his history to the curiosity of 
mankind. Should this happen, it 
shall be narrated with the ary meg 
of a man whose chief delight 
is in truth. The Cameronian thus pur- 
sued his history :— 
** After the departure of these des- 
on their various errands of 
tion, we had silence for a few 
moments. The chieftain shook his 
head several times, accompanying it 
with an ejaculation of ‘ Aye, aye,— 
God help my hollow banes and gray 
hairs |’ and seemed evidently reflect- 
ing, with bitter anxiety, on some im- 
t matter. Meanwhile, ‘ deep, 
, and long the thunder bellow- 
ed,’ and the lightning, in a swift sue- 


les of our habitation, seem- 
ingly conscious of the evil inmates, 
rarrtuesdan get a oa ination, as I 
in it, of melting the walls of 
solid whinstone proven b heads. Add 
to all this, the thunder-rain, in large 
drops, came plash after plash on the 
blanket roof with which our habita- 
tion was covered. ‘ There’s a bonnie 
night for a stook o’ corn,’ said the 


hoary conductor of the horde, ‘ A 
braw night, an’ a bonnie—a kind! 
night for proving the locks that haud 
the pond ration Biv of the world- 
lings, an’ earning a meltith for to- 
morrew’s sunket. But sworn a bit 
o’ ought that’s eatable will thae sack- 
less sinners get—no as muckle as a 

art, hinnie, lack the 
ae -didhe wien tortaean 
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who had seated herself on an old pan- 


nier beside him. The gypsey maiden 
answered with a sigh, ‘ art, in- 
deed ! and what signifies art in a world 
with an iron on its nieve like 
this? The gray stone, and the thorn 
bush, have divided the good green 
earth into park and plantatioa—the 
deer has his wide domain of wood and 
wilderness nae mair, and comes forth 
nae langer with his — fleet legs, 
and his lang branching horns am: 
the bonny moonlight, to meet wi 
the outlaw and his arrow. The black 
cock has his mountain, but then he 
has his master—the wild swan has 
her lonely stream, but she has an 
owner too—and all the gear that God 
Sends on wings to the wanderer and 
the outcast, has been claimed and 
marked for man. The sheep in the 
fold, the hen on her perch, the fish in 
the stream, the fruit on the bough, 
are nae langer to be won by woman's 
wit—and a we hand, with a durk 
anda pistol, might as well expect to 
make the deep salt Solway spew up 
the gowd and the gear it has swallow- 
ed, as seek to snatch it from the sicker 
clutch of attorneys, attorneys clerks, 
and other wily artificers. Might may 
do nae mair; and as for slight, my 
hand has nae been crossed with white 
money but ance these seven blessed 
days, and that was when I spaed a 
— bri m and a merry 

ridal to muckle Meg Aicken ; and 
she clapped her hands, leaped lark 
high, and cried, ‘ Praise be blest— 
Lord send it soon and sudden.’ 

‘* As the gypsey maiden finished her 
singular lamentation, the door was 
suddenly darkened by the loaded per 
son of the gallant Macgrab of Galloway, 
who had justified his lineage, his name, 
and his calling, by an inroad on the 
sheepfold of a neighbouring farmer. 
* Here,’ said the Galwegian marauder, 
* by my saul, here’s a gimmer pet wi’ 
seventeen pund o’ tallow beneath her 
ribs; and a fleece, a fuller fleece, and 
a finer, never came under the tarred 
finger and the sharp sheers; and a 
pair of notable horns, weel worthy 0’ 
the crafty and cunning hand o’ auld 
Dingem Marshall himself.’ And 
down he laid his living burthen at the 
feet of the patriarch, who first looked 
at the spoil, and then at the spoiler, 
with a look of inimitable humour. 
The hands of the gypsey damsel were 
already on the fleece. She shifted her 
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scrutiny tothe horns, and said, with 
a loud laugh, ‘ A fine fleece and a 
full? it’s as coarse as the heather cowe, 
e gowk—e’en like yere ain towsie 
oh ah o hair, that has nae been 
kamed since Kate Kimmer kamed it 
with the three-footed stool, and the 
muckle pot cli It has a grist like 
rashes, And fat said ye? Deil soupit, 
it’s but g ruckle o’ dry banes and yel- 
low hair, wi’ a raw hide thrown owre 
them. And brag o’ it’s horns! ye 
could as soon hammer a ram horn in- 
toa hand-vice as shape thae dry wi- 
thered and sapless shoots into spoons. 
Ye'll ne’er earn yere bread by skill in 
cattle, my bonny man ; ye had better 
sair the king, and be shot at for six- 
pence a-day, Sunday included.’ ‘ And 
waur than a’ that,’ cried "the chief of 
the horde, ‘ instead o’ a sappy and 
tender gimmer ewe, it’s as gude a tup 
as ever lap, and as auld as the hills he 
grazed on. I have kenned him thae 
seventeen summers by this auld-far- 
rand crook in his horn; he was ance 
a gallant brute, and a bonny ; but eat- 
ing him’s out o’ question. We might 
boil him, that’s true, and hae broth a’ 
the week, and flesh on Sunday.’ All 
these satirical comments upon his 
judgment and his prey, the Galwegian 
eard with most good humour—he 
even contrived to purloin a kiss from 
Kate Marshali herself—just, he de- 
clared, fot the pleasure of touching the 
lips that could talk.so cleverly} and 
rs wl the old man became silent, he 
said to his recent load, ‘ Rise up, my 
gude auld withered brute, ye see what 
t is paid to years—back to yere 
fauld ye shall gang; howsever—we’'se 
no hae a lamb-cloot on a’ the Caulside 
o’ Dunscore if we thrapple the gude- 
man 0’ the flock. ’Od I wad rather 
seek my fortune wi’ a craped brow an’ 
a bent pistol than grope for my sub- 
sistence among crock ewes and gim- 
mer pets. It’s a new trade to the 
name of Macgrab.’ 

‘© In the middle of this audible soli- 
loquy we were greeted by the cousin 
of bonny Kate Marshall, loaded with 

isions of less unwieldy bulk, and 
[has quabtbounble excellence, namely a 
couple of hares, and a large salmon. 
¢ I have had saltless luck,’ said he 
who thus joined the fisher and the 
hunter in one person, ‘ the hare nae 
langer loves to browze on the green 
blade o’ the clover, or on the 
bosom o’ the kindly curly kale. The 
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hair aye runs away with the flesh in 
spite o a’ my skill; and sae I fare on 
land ; and as for the water, the bonny 
winding and gentle Nith canna call a 
single fin its ain,—they syle its current 
through their herling nets tween yule 
and yule. I have nae skill to tempt 
a salmon in sunshine, with bonny 
winged hooks and gilded worms ; day- 
light wark comes nae in my creed. 
But give me a Martinmas midnight, 
wi’ a sharp barbed leister in ae hand, 
and a burning light i’ the tither; just 
let me up midthigh deep in Ellisland 
ford, and show me a salmon lying on 
the gravel like a lang green ribbon, 
(for O, they’ré bonny creatures i’ their 
ain element,) wi’ an ell-deep o’ clear 
water aboon them, and if I dinna 
make him mine, ca’ me to the croft 
wi’ a peel’d wand, an’ a-dud o’ searlet 
to lead turkeys for the powk-puds 
who live owre the border.’ The rest 
of the horde gathered around the suc- 
cessful adventurer, and proceeded to 
examine and praise the spoil. One 
of the foremost was the gypsey woman, 
who sung the lament for the loss of 
her lover; ‘ Twa bonny maukins, 
atweel,’ said she, holding the hares 
up by the hind legs, between her 
and the light, to get a clear view of 
their outline, ‘ Aye! aye! him that’s 
awa’, e’en him w we a’ miss, and 
me the warst, was aye as gleg as a 
pled at seeing thae bonny brown four- 
egged rinaways, and the fleetest grey- 
hound was nae fleeter and surer in 
catching them. And ye talk o’ -ye’re 
skill in salmon, the half o’ a’ thy 
skill’s nae that muckle, and ye're 
luck’s less. Him that’s awa could 
hae tauld ye a Nith salmon—they are 
fat and fair, and silvery scaled—frae 
an Annan water fish ; an Annan water 
fish frae a water o’ Dee fish—they hae 
a dark and a sorrel look—it’s a dee 
stream, and a bluidy, and a Dee 
frae a salmon o’ the sweet silver link- 
ing Orr. Aye! Aye! salmon fish, 
and grilses, and herlings, and bull 
trouts, may a’ swim unmolested now ; 
the very dumb fish, I think, liked to 
be taen by his hand; and hame he 
hever came without a kind kiss and 
sunket for me,—he’s sair missed and 
muckle.’ She replaced the hares on 
the floor, and lifted and examined 
the salmon, evidently affected by their 
association with her lover, and his 
favourite pursuits. ‘ Here, haud the 
lap,’ said the cousin of bonny Kate 
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Marshall, moved. by this pathetic enu- 
meration of his lost relative’s talents, 
* here’s sunket for ye; I risked my 
neck. on a high stane wa’, my twa 
legs in a man.trap, the black deil rive 
them into spunks, that employ sic 

i u’ engines, and ex m 
person to the discharge of a groun 
gun, whilk makes a man draw the 
trigger against himself, a most unlaw- 
fu’ weapon, never to talk of the terrors 
herds, and as mony dumb 
a’ to a pair 0° sweet 
lips, and yet a’ that my venturous- 
ness 


! 
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was rewarded with, was sax honey 
sair riddled by wasps and worms ; 
sugar pippins, sweeter never 
amang green leafs ; same scores 
of ns ; and dizens o plumbs, 
with a Latin name. It may nae be 
sonsie to eat them. I wad ask other 


= 


So saying, he gave the 
widow some and plumbs, oyPich 
he had gathered in great jeopardy 
from the garden walls of a Nithsdale 
laird—I need not name him—his 
house, which he built—his garden 
which he fenced and fattened—his 
his orchards, and all that he 
ed and delighted in, have passed 
from him and his for ever and ever.— 
* What is gotten owre the deil’s 
back’s spent aneath his belly,’—and 
that’s a Nithsdale proverb, and often 
has it come to pass. 
‘* The thunder and its fearful accom- 
i had passed away ; the forest 
, bent down by the weight of 
their moistened leafs, to shake 
in the dry and gentle wind ; the ravens, 
isible in pairs on the tree tops, re- 
plumed their wings, ruffled anddrench- 
ed with rain; the asses, motionless 
and stupid while the rain descended, 
shook moisture from their backs, 
and began to taste the refreshened 
3 and first one star, and then a 
te ‘linge the high iy 
wet foliage of the hi y 
sade that encompassed our habitation. 
I had stood some minutes on the 
threshold, gaping on the altered scene, 
and inhaling the air, now rendered 
deliciously fresh by the strong purifi- 
cation it had rgone, when sud- 
denly I beheld my old opponent, the 
desperado, from the Dub of Dryfe, 
coming running towards the fastness 
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with the agility. of a chaced hart, 
somethi 


and with ng, too, I thought, 
of its terror. An ass stood in the 
was ape ar paced onienl s back ata 
und ; an ing into the presence 
of the chieftain, steod ie his 
hands, motioning to begone, gapi 
and aghast with breathless haste 
strong terror,—‘ Confound you for a 
glowering gomeral,’ exclaimed the old 
man, ‘ say what ye hae to say, an’ if 
ye canna sayet, sing’t.’ And sing it 
e did, in a tone equally singular and 
dolorous, a natural imitation, no douht, 
of the ancient custom of the primitive 
people of the earth, who responded in 
poetry, if not in rhyme. 
* Hap, wrap, an’ rin, else harm will happen, 
Frae the red wude laird 9’ Caponcrapin.’ 
* The laird ‘of Caponerapin,’ answer- 
ed the old man with a laugh of scorn; 
* I eould fight him, and drub him, 
with a weapon pulled from the tail of 
ane of his ain turkies,——and he began 
to busy himself about the harvest 
horn, as composed as if no enemy 
approached, ‘ Aye! aye! but,’ said 
a hopeful man of Dryfe, ‘ here he 
comes, and twenty coofs with drawn 
swords and pitchforks marching afore 
him; he’s never foremost himself when 
harms in the road, dom me if he be.’ 
Up started the chieftain, with an agi- 
lity which eighty years and odd can 
seldom boast of 3; he delivered his 
orders with infinite composure and 
distinttness, ‘ Fill the panniers— 
saddle the brutes—seck the wood, and 
to the mountain by the gate ye 
n-—meet. me in fifteen hours by the 
auld trysten howff on Kinnel water, 
an’ may him that faulters hae hemp 
to his craig, and cauld airn to his 
weazen.—But bairns, aboon a’ things, 
leave me some fannered corn for my 
poor auld ass.’ In a moment, the 
swords, the guns, the sheepskins, and 
their carcasses, the hares, the hens, 
the salmon, even bonny Kate ;Map- 
shall’s and plumbs, ripe and 
, cauldron and clout, were 
bundled up and borne off. And the 
asses, loaded with spoiland with wal- 
let, and the merry cousin of Kate, 
the Galwegian Macgrab, and the hero 
of the Dub of Dryte himself, with all 
that to them naturally pertained, and 
much more, were Ppa “ight 
moonlight green, and r or flight. 
Forth stalked the old de in the 
pride of place, his hands, trembling 
more with disturbed dignity than age, 
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one time stroking his gray beard, an- 
other time fumbling with the pistols 
at his belt, looking to the avenue 


where the presence of the er was 
expected, and then looking at the 
cavalcade which was preparing to dive 
into the depths of the forest. ‘ Kate, 
my winsome wean, it winna do!” said 
he, addressing his grandaughter, who 
was ready at his side in all emer- 
gencies. ‘ God—but my auld blude 
ws het and young again, to be 
ded frae cle to cavern by a 
coof 0’ a country laird, and yet, my 
lass, e’en in my youngest days I have 
seen and proved, that ae pair o’ heels 
was worth twa pair o’ hands. Sae ride 
lads, ride, said he, turning to his ready 
dependants, its a sad thing to rin away 
frae strokes, but ane maun live lang 
after they are affronted, else the days 
o’ the best and the bauldest would be 
few.” wit a nae the secret 0% 
e opened, the troop passed through, 
the branches closed 2 ye rustle Be. 
hind them, and an anxious ear could 
only hearken ‘a low and gentle sound, 
like green leafs disturbed by the mo- 
tion of birds, as they wound their way 
along the soft green sward of the 


“ “Now,’ said the patriarch of the 
tribe, ‘ might’s gane, and slights 
maun make the maist on’t—sae 
follow me, bairns;’ and into the 
now-untenanted mansion he strode, 
followed by bonny Kate Marshall and 
me. The old man looked all around 
—smoothed down all that wore a dis- 
turbed appearance, and said, ‘ Now, 
bairns, keep a close eye and a silent 

d the horned deil—con- 

found ov te yO a: year the laird o’ 
n-what-d’ye-call-um a mo 
peg eta bert, only it’s ae ally 
to come by—e’en the grim deil him- 
self, canna skaith a hair o’ our heads.’ 
We promised implicit obedience— 
‘and now my auld brute,’ said 
the chieftain, casting a tattered mantle 
over the back of his ass; ‘ I was 
never sae hard sted but I minded 
thee—thou that bore sae mony brawsons 
and bonny daughters on thy back—and 
an auld wife that I loved dearer than 
them a’.’ So > laid four 
st gras of corn before his four- 


‘ooted favourite—retired to a kind of 
couch, and down he dropped, and lay 
extended like a man who had alread 
enjoyed some hours of undistur 
The damsel lingered for a 


slumber. 
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moment—looked round after the ex- 
ample of her grandfather, to see that 
all was smoothed down, and reduced 
to the harmless exterior of the peace 
establishment—then hastened to her 
couch, and dived among the mantles 
and rugs as quick as a young cygnet 
among the lake rushes, and as tawny 
too. All the couches and places re~ 
ss beds for human repose were 
vanished or occupied—it was proba~- 
bly against the etiquette of the horde 
to presume to share with the chief—~ 
it might also have provoked the spirit 
of his descendant had I begged the 
hospitality of one of her Sanquhar 
counterpanes that had decked the 
bride-beds of so many of her ances 
tors, and had I attempted to escape, 
one of the old man’s pistols, or a pitch- 
fork of one of the laird’s rustics— 
whose footsteps were now heard audi- 
bly in the avenue—might have im- 
peded my progress. ‘The damsel saw 
my embarrassment—and a wave of 
her hand, and a backwards beck of her 
curly head, brought me to her bed- 
side. If she had any intention of 
sharing it with me, she changed her 
mind in a moment. ‘ I see,’ said 
she, ‘ with a smile and a whisper, 
ye're scantily acquaint with our pranks 
—but ye have an eye, and ye can 
mark, and ye have a mind, and can 
understand—lie down on my bed, and 
e’en be as sick as a sound heart can 
weel be—buckle on my muteh—and 
my mantle—and I'll sit and watch 
aside you—-I have waked a living 
pres Bac me — on its feet tar 
—and sae have ye you 
sparkling eened iia cheery fae all 
sae saft and less as look, I 
wadnae trust myself on the top of a 
snaw wreath with ye i’ the mirkest 
and maist icy night o’ winter. It’s no 
said ina psalm, but in a gude auld 
saw— 

* Wi’ a white man rede yere rede, 

Wi’ a brown man break yere bread, 

Wi’ ared man draw yere knife, : 

But keep a black man frae yere wife.’— 
And your daughter, too, says, ‘ poor 
Kate Marshall—no sae low as to make 
verses, but a seller o’ horn spoons, 
and a spaer o’ poor folks fortunes.’— 
Down I lay, and down sat the joyous 
young gypsey beside me—with clasp- 
ed han ook of demure and sor- 
rowful attention, ot cc my § whole 

rson a large rough mantle thrown, 
v hich, reaching to the ground, and 





ing her head, threw her face into 
edbanibela-whab-Oe snaiite dikes 


at the 

whole settlement had undergone. A 
brief ay eee den of 
refuge a and dangerous 
and ing look—contained deter- 
mined and desperate characters, to 
whom perilous undertakings were a 
pastime, by whom plans of ou to 
others, and labour and jcopard to 
themselves, were sketched and fulfill- 
ed with a gayety, a rapidity, and pre- 
cision, rivalling the exploits of the fa- 
mous companions of old, who pro- 
claimed themselves ‘ friends to God, 
and enemies to all the world.’ The 


was as extensive as sudden—- 


look at the house and its inmates now 
and the stone eyes of an inquisitor 
pained gd t marble waers k ve-= 
e -headed man lay 
ing alone 2 rugged pot 
of ‘a soft pillow for his old 
white head,’ he had a bunch of chur- 
lish and unshapely horns, with an old 
black leather apron thrown over them 
—and over all streamed down his long 
thin white hair—he lay like a person- 
ification of helpless and desolate old 
. And here I lay, the sick and 
enfeebled brother of bonny Kate Mar- 
Spigud tee loyenem peters 
to the expeditions 
of deptedation and broil—and there 
sat my soft-eyed protectress, so still 
and so sorrowful—watching me with 
the looks of a lovely creature in love. 
I now heard the near and cautious ap- 
of feet, and as the open door of 
our dwelling began to darken with 
human forms, my gypsey nurse be- 
gan to sing, or rather chant, in a low 
and mournful voice, some fragments of 
an old song—composed probably on 
an occasion of deeper seriousness than 
this—I can only remember some im- 
perfect passages—which I thus eke to- 
gether : 


1. 


‘I t but on the bridal song— 
Not on thy death-dirge sad and long— 
I thought but on thy bridal sheet— 
Not o’er thy shroud to wail and weep— 
Thy on the streamlet’s bank 

Is now the cold grave deep and dank ; 
And thy poor maiden comes to moan,, 
And sob o’er thy sepulchre stone. 
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2. 
‘ The warmest heart—the brightest eye 
Is earliest doomed to love and die, 
The sweetest, gentlest, and the best, 
Seek earliest out the land of rest. 
The noblest mind, the bravest spirit, 
Is briefly doomed earth to inherit— 
This world holds nought that’s worth the 


trust 
Of woman’s love, since thou wert dust. 


3. 
* Thou comest with the coming light— 
Thou goest not with the darksome night— 
True as the leaf is to the tree 
And the lily bloom to Blackwood-lea, 
True as our shadows were to the stream, 
As we courting sat in the sweet moonbeam; 
So is thy form to me, and never 
Shall life or death us sunder and sever.’ 


I was by no means prepared for this 
melancholy dirge, and the. dolorous 
accompaniment of the maiden’s voice 
—the sorrowful composure with 
which she caused the words to drop 
one by one into my ear, and the as- 
pect of deep and unaffected sorrow 
with which she ministered at m 

couch, required all my faith to credit 
mine own convalescence. At this mo- 
ment, about a dozen of well-armed 
men entered our dwelling, and last of 
all came the doughty laird of Capon- 
crapin himself, the sweat of haste, and 
probably of fear, running drop af- 
ter drop down both cheeks, and car 
rying a tribute of powder and per- 
fume with the current—pale and pant- 
ing—a drawn sword in his hand— 
with his sharp suspicious twinkling 
cat-grey eyes roaming unceasingly 
round,; lest an ass’s pannier or a blan- 
ketted couch should contain desperate 
homicides, ready for strife. The 
sound and the bustle with which they 
entered, was just such as might be 
supposed to wake a man from a com- 
mon sound sleep—the chieftain began 
to rouse and bestir himself like a man 
pntienenny a ma wale e 
tle - ter poured forth, with- 
pth oe Tunis. line after line of 
deep and pathetic song over my bed. 
* Deil soupet’s here,’ said a plough- 
man, casting, as he spoke, his pitch- 
fork out at the door as far as he could 
pitch it, ‘ save an auld man, feckless 
as a thrashen straw—and that canna 
stand its lane—wi’ scant as mony hairs 
on his head as wad number the years 
he has lived—and a poor lassie sabbing 
o’er a sick bairn—may I be buried in 
my next furrow, and hae the een 
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out of my head by a hoodie- 
prea rll olthier make or meddle wi’ 
them-——and sae I _ ye? —_ on 
thissympathizing plowman—(hisname 
was James Nivieson, his mother’s 
name was Marion Mouter, of the glen- 
a ain e anne nae a 
nie’ on his companions turn: 
the eypsey damsel, with a look that 
might have commanded commiseration 
from hearts of proof. © Alack, alack,’ 
she sighed, ‘ little can we do for ye,’ 
eer te mistake them for wan- 
derers soliciting a night's ing ; 
‘here’s nought but a roofless shieling 
—and empty walls—toom bags—and 
empty bickers—three feckless fowk— 
ree and ane et te 
ing ki nae passed atween this lad’s 
lips for hours mae than I shall count; 
and here in this wilderness hae we 
been storm-sted—and ee 
e’en on—we can give ye nought 
but ae blessing ;—’ Sad i me she 
turned again, renewing her interrupt- 
ed song of lamentation. 
 € Deil hae me,’ said another rustic, 
* but this cowes Cromby, and Cromby 
cowed the Diel—conscience, ye little 
Ae err I ken that gleg tongue 
and black een owre weel to be 
led out 0’ our errand wi’ a tale o° 
hunger and hardship—I’se warrant ye 
have nae forgot how ye wheedled Kate 
Kissaway, my ain cousin, out o’ her 
hood and calimanco petticoat, 


wi’ a feigned tale o’ bridal broose and . 


stocking throwing—an’ the quean’s as 
single yet as a neighbourless stocking 
—an’ how ye nicked me—even I my- 
sel’—a douce yoy es an’ @ sponsible 
—wi’ casting cups anent the like- 
lihood 0’ ought kything atween Peg 
Primrose the mantua-maker, and ye 
ken wha—an’ coost me, ye kutty, out 
o’ a cozie half crown.’ When this 
amusing accusation was ended—and 
which my gypsey protectress only an- 
swered by a more sorrowful quaver in 
her song, the chieftain concluded it 
was but reasonable he should awake, 
and meager be arose slowly—with 
many a groan, laying aside mantle and 
rug as he became more erect, till at 
aes he stodd upright on the floor, 
casting his eyes on our visitants, 

said, with well-feigned surprise, ‘ His 
presence be here—where come ye frae 
—and come ye for good—na but his 
_ preserve me and my twa bairns.’ 
is unex though humble ad- 


dress startled the laird, armed and 
Vou. VII. 
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surrounded as he was, with triple 


the voice and the figure, the fears of 
the redoubted portioner of Nith add- 
ed a dozen fearless followers ‘at least 
with pistol and sword. He started 
back—dropping, fitstead of extending, 
his sword at the object of his terror— 
and shouted out, in a voice quavering 
with horror, “Oh! shoot him, shoot 
him.’ The damsel, as this was utter- 
ed, sprung from her seat, and con- 
fronted the laird, with one hand ex- 
tended as if to clutch his throat, and 
the other placed on the stock of a pis- 
tol, or the hilt of a dirk, which she 
carried @oncealed in her bosom—and 
which she could employ with equal 
courage and address. The object of 
her wrath seemed to feel an additional 
alarm at the advance of this tawny 
arnazon—as he was in the habit of 
daily admonishing his spouse, he had 
never yet associated ought more mor- 
tal with a female form than an insub- 
ordinate tongue—he overlooked, there- 
reine ire aw aca ma73 
ger, still gazed aghast on the o 

man, who stood a perfect personifica- 
tion of serenity. ‘ Shoot wha,’ said 
the first rustic, to the exclamation of 
his leader, ‘ shoot auld honest Willie, 
wha has held the name of Nivieson in 
parritch spoons for seventy years and 
seven. I’d as soon cock my carbine 
at ane o’ the seven stars.’ The dam- 
sel, at the sight of this staunch auxe 
iliary, resumed her seat, but not her 
song; and her grandfather, coming 
forward to his guests, said he would 
gladly learn to what accident he owed 
their presence in a poor roofless houff, 
where he had been bewildered and 
storm-sted. ‘ Indeed, then, Willie, 
as ye spier a fair question, I’se be 
bauld to tell ye ;’ said the rustic who 
had amused bonny Kate with delud- 
ing the maiden called Katherine Kiss- 
away with visionary bridals, ‘ ye ken 
the cry of the Galloway dames to their 
stray hens when the gypsies light 
their fires ? the woods, ‘ chuckie, 
chuckie, chuckie tappenie, say I may, 
—our new come nele bours like fea- 
thered flesh our weel.’ Aweel, Wil- 
lie, ye canna help an ill name—some 
handy rinabout “had emptied our 
laird’s hen-bawks yestreen, as clearly 
as fifty foumarts, and back came the 
same reckless neer-do-gude to night— 
i’ the very midst o’ the thunder and 
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fire, as if it had been a planned thing 
wi’ auld spunkie, to make a like at- 
tempt on our laird’s roosts of fat 

But bide awee—the chap 
wha tried it didna ken the laird— 


draw ane o’ his capon’s necks, an’ try 
to draw a drap o’ his dearest blude— 


a ane o” his fat yg a an’ 
ye better awa the lady o 
Caponcrapin herself, wi’ her seven lad 
weans—whom the neighbours aye 
number wi’ his chickens, as they are 
all alike dear—whare should the laird 
be lying, think ye, when this 
reaver came—whare, but where the 
auld sang says— 

*.Whar’ll our gude man lie 

Till he shoot owre the simmer ? 
Up aboon the hen-bawks 
the rotten timmer.’ 


_ © And well for me,’ exclaimed the 


laird—‘ and well for my many capons 
which I have tenderly hatched—care- 
fully cut, and anxiously fattened— 
well for us all that I lay among their 
roosts to-night—else, instead of bein, 
killed, and dressed, and eaten, wi 
culinary skill, and with Mr Markfin’s 
famous sauce, as they shall infallibly 
be—they would have fluttered to 
death in some tinkler’s dirty bag, and 
walloped amang kale and castocks in 
his cauldron.” ‘ To make a lang 
tale short,’ said the first rustic, accus- 
tomed to interrupt the laird, who was 
never known to finish his tale when 
the mystery of capon fattening was his 
theme, except when the fowls reeked, 
in all the richness of preparation, on 
the dinner table—‘ to make a lang tale 
short, the loon had but drawn the 
necks o’ three, when the fourth cried 
* chuck,” and the laird cried ‘ mur- 
der.” The knave ran, and we ran— 
we chased him into this wood, and the 
= that mag him there may drive 
im out again for me.’ ing these 
Micleanses, the old oni bald op his 
hands, and looked on one, and looked 
on another, in blank and innocent a- 
mazement. The rustic, who spoke 
last, led the laird aside, and said in a 
whisper, ‘ If ye were to hing the auld 
man on the highest tree i’ the wood, 
and drown the damsel in the deepest 
pool i’ the water, there would be as 
meikle o’ the deevil left, else I’m sadly 
deceived, as would ding the roof of 
me about yere lugs, and rax 
yere ain neck as lang as ever ye raxed 
& capon’s—sae come away, and let the 
dour fox die in his den, for his death 


bite’s dangerous.’ In this counsel the 
laird perceived something that desery- 
ed instant consideration and compli- 
ance, in token of which he sheat 
his sword, said he saw no harbour for 

tes here, and, leading out his 
armed domestics into the moonlight, 
began to march homewards. Jamie 
Nivieson whispered to the old man as 
he passed, ‘ Make yersel scarce, Wil- 
lie—make yersel scarce—the coof o’ 
Caponcrapin’s gane an’ gladly, but 
yell soon see a mair determined chield, 
whose smallest word is ‘ whip,’ and 
whose commonest word is ‘ hang,’— 
ye guess wha I mean—d’ye ken Curs- 
an Collieson..—And away ran the 
rustic, concealing, as he went, half-a- 
dozen green horn-spoons, with 
which the gypsey damsel rewarded his 
kindness. 

“* No sooner had the sound of our un- 
welcome visitors’ footsteps died away, 
than the chieftain said, ‘ Now, Kate, 
my winsome bairn, and my bauld ane, 
make ready my r auld ass, and 
we’se even forsake this hazardous 
place—that gowk, Deil gin he were 
drowned in Dryfe, that the place 
that produced might quench his 
folly, instead 0” leading his pursuers 
a wild goose chase by water and 
wood, away came he direct for this 
den of refuge, where, wi’ cannie guid- 
ing, wi’ might hae dwalt the feck o’ 
a month, and lived on the fatness of 
Nithsdale. Aweel! we maun wag— 
we maun wag, and that soon and sud- 
den. Mind, Kate, my bairn, to drap 
something i’ the road for douce Jamie 
Nivieson to find—but for him we 
might hae been hard bested. And 
now Mark, my young lad,’ continued 
the gypsey chief, turning to me, ‘ ye 
had nae better abide the coming and 
the wrath o’ Cursan Collieson ; come 
with us up amang the mountains till 
the cloud flies past—and then if ye 
like our calling, e’en come and live 
and laugh amang us; and wha kens 
but ye might win the loove o’ my ain 
sonsie Katherine.’ ‘ The love o me,’ 
said the gypsey damsel, with a look of 
compassion to her grandfather, and of 
insufferable scorn to me, ‘ and bear 
the budgets of a Cameronian psalm- 
singer—a raw haspan of a callan! he 
might mind o’ that—he’ll be aulder 
gin simmer, as the sang says. But 
whan will he have the right heart 
and the ready hand ; and aboon 2’, 
will he love to dwall i’ the hollow o’ 
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the wild wood—roam on the bank of 
some lonesome burn, and pitch his 


tent on some wild and moun- 
tain? Can he bear the scoffs that we 
maun bear ? Can he loup sheep-faulds, 
revel amang hen-roosts, and gather 
plumbs and pears for his joe and his 
darling, like my cannie cousin, Tam 
Marshall? Say nae mair about it— 
though I canna help thinking, wi’ 
douce guiding amang cannie hands, 
something might be made of him, 
but never 2 man for me.” During 
this conversation, the relics of our 
establishment were gathered og 
packed into the panniers of the old 
man’s ass, and, with the halter of the 
animal in his hand, forth he walked 
once more into the moonlight air, fol- 
lowed by his descendant and me. We 
instantly dived into the bosom of the 
wood, wound our way through the 
green and winding avenues, and at 
last, emerging into the free and open 
country, ascended a small hillock, and 

to look around. At our feet 
the Nith, swollen with the heavy 
thunder shower, came down from her 
uplands, lifting her voice far above 
its usual mild and gentle tone into an 
agitating dash from bank to bank, 
sounding sullen and deep. The moon, 
glimmering along its reddened and un- 
dulating surface, showed an unusual 
expanse of »water—the wooded banks, 
lessened with the swelling of the 
flood, and high beyond all the dark 
heathery hills of Closeburn, shining in 
- liquid light. The old man gazed on 
the troubled river, and smiting both 
thighs with his expanded palms, said, 
‘ Oh! bairns, bairns! just on sic a 
night did I lose twa o’ my fairest sons ! 
—ane seventeen, the other seven-and- 
twenty, crossing this bonny, but bloodie 
water; and my gray hairs would 
soon be to their raven locks 
were I to dare the awfu’ flood to- 
night—and cross it we maun in some 
way or other.’ We all stood several 
minutes looking on the stream, and 
the old man resumed. ‘ That's the 
fause ford fornent us. It has a bonny 
and promising look, but few who ride 
it live to roose it. A gude bowshot 
below is the kindly ford—it looks 
broad and burly; but I have never 
wet my foot in that water since I lost 
my bonny bairns.’ And he turned 
the head of his ass to the kindly ford, 
and we pre to follow. At this 
moment, shrick succeeding shriek 
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came from the passage, (called by the 
old man the ‘ fause AN mldgtiieg 
with the plunging and braying of 
asses, and the and entreaties of 
men. The chieftain, with a cry of 
indescribable anguish, called 
‘Oh! tin, rin! that’s either the 
wraiths of my drowned bairns wel- 
coming me, or the yell of sufferi 
flesh and blood.’ - And down we ran 
pina ~ ford, the old man fore- 
most, e of it 
unusual cwittiem” to te feet—a 
doomed man runs swift to des- 
truction. 
soon as me—a fearful scene presented 
itself Men and women and asses 


i 


paint Powe mre and in a 
tone of the pa ‘ keep to- 
ae Tamy yere heads up the flood 
—cling to the brutes, and let warld’s 


gear wa 

a: f- Sy ened fears of the Man 
of Dryfe rendered this counsel of 
importance. When he felt the rapid 
under current of the river whirling 
the large pebbles from below his feet, 
heard the asses bray, and the women 
scream, all refiection forsook him, he 
cried, ‘ Oh to be haurning bread at 
my aunt’s hearthstane,’ and finally 
he lifted up his voice and wept. At 
the same time he quitted the halters 
of the asses which he led, and the 
whole detachment was thrown into 
confusion. One ass, without panniers, 
was instantly swept away, the women 
raised a loud shriek, and the miscra- 
ble chieftain made an instant dash to 
their assistance from the bank of the 
river. He soon required the aid he 
so unavailingly offered to others. The 
place into which he plunged was (par- 
ticularly when the river was swollen, ) 
a deep and eddy, or whirl 
occasioned by weight of water 


flung against the sure-rooted trunk of 
an old oak that projected far into the 
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stream. This land abutment threw 
back the flood into the main body of 
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old man was unable to as- 
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deep goal, and farther attem to 
save him were abandoned. Mean- 
time the a and nthe yy , and 
strength, redou' wegian 
Macgrab, had saved the rest of the 
horde from the dangerous situation in 
which they were placed, and they 
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CMay 
had forded pores with the loss of 
a pannier, a seething cauldron. 
whelip’ igtenana ‘of the, & : 
wholly ignorant o' fate of his 
leader, turned round, and cried across 
the river, at the moment I carried the 
female sovereign of the tribe up the 
bank, ‘ Bide ye there, auld man, and 
my winsome lass, and I’ll bring 
he this fause flood, as safe as if ye 
the wings 0’ water hens.’ He 

his voice in a moment, and, 

turning to his companions, said, ‘ Rin, 
Tam, rin, Dryfe Dub, deevil’s ye’re 
name? kep at the ford, or the auld 
man "ll be drowned !’ And then, tying 
the halters of two of the strongest 
asses together, he gained the bank at 
a feet. ‘ Mark, Cameronian, or 
whatever they call ye,’ said he, leaping 
on the turf, “gue that poor maiden 
kindly,’ and down the pool side he 
flew, to look for the body of his vene- 
rable leader. He returned in a mo- 
ment, ‘ He will be whirled o’er by 
the thrawart current to the other side, 
there’s nae doubt o’ that, sae eome 
awa’ Kate, my winsome lass,” said he 
to the living but senseless maiden, 
and taking her in his arms, we all 
forded the river a little lower down, 
and reached the opposite side in safe- 
ty. Here we found the whole tribe 
in active search for the body of the 
old man, and the man of Dryfe Dub, 
forgetting his fears, joined actively in 
the look out in the ford. The Gal- 
wegian committed the damsel to my 
care, who was fast recovering, and 
joined his friends in the search. The 
clouds now began to return and thick- 
en on the tops of the hills, and one 
large and black, came edging upon 
the moon, 'y lessening the splen- 
dour of the beautiful planet. Assist- 
ed by her imperfect. light, I could 
still see the ies straggling about 
the border, and even some in the 
middle of the ford, and I heard the 
voice of the Galwegian, repeatedly 
admonishing them to leok close to 
the water. At last the man of Dryfe 
shouted out, ‘ Here’s the auld ass 
howsever ; dom me if it is nae ore 
3 we 


gleely, its rider canna be far 

en a they were cronies.’ ‘ Take 
tent o’t,’ said the Galwegian, in a 
tone of sympathy, ‘ I'll howk it a 
graff wi’ my ain twa hands, rather 
than it should feast the corbies, and 
tak’ tent o” ye’re mirth, my man, this 
is nae time for daffin’, an’ daffin too 
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at ye're carry ye're 

Soma cannie, else. tlie! sowther will 

scaud ye, d’ye understand the gypsey’s 
? 


had been all this while preparing their 
equipage for ing, disordered and 
diminished by their adventure in the 
river, came to the in of the water, 
and taking away the chieftainess, left 
me at liberty, so down I went to the 
ford to assist in the search. Just as 
I reached the margin of the stream, 
the man of Dryfe stooped into the 
water, with a loud unearthly laugh, 
and called out, ‘ Here's a prize or 
dom me than,’ and he lifted the 
body of the poor old man half out of 
the river, gazed at it for a moment 
with grievous disappointment, and, 
casting it at his feet in the flood, said, 
‘God, it’s the drowned carle ; I thought 
it was the tool bag, dom me if I did- 
nae!’ The Galwegian Macgrab waxed 
red with wrath, and, uttering a deep 
-and deadly imprecation, rushed across 
the ford upon his Dryfesdale associate, 
and felled him into the water with a 
blow of his fist. He instantly caught 
up the drowned body of his chief, 
bore it out to the green bank, the 
horde gathered with a wail and a 
moan around it, and endeavoured in 
be to riven = to po “ ma 
ppy granddaughter threw herse 

beside him, and lay as mute and as mo- 
tionless as the corpse. Macgrab look- 
ed on the body with a face of deep 
and composed grief, and then on the 
ys 1 young woman, whom the 
rest of the females were endeavouring 
to sooth. ‘ Weel wad it be for 
thee,’ he said, ‘ an weel wad it be for 
me, did we baith grace ae grave, wi’ 

poor auld man aside us, but I 
canna forget the faithful brute beast 
either,” and up the bank he pulled 
the dead ass, and laid it on the sward 
by the side of its master. All this 
while, the unfortunate man of Dryfe 
was allowed to float, stunned and 
senseless, down the river, and I never 
heard a single remark made on his 
absence, except a brief sentence from 
the’ Galwegian, ‘ Let him sink or 


— 3 adoomed man’s easily drown- 


« It was about three o'clock in the 
morning, when, after interring the old 
man and his ass in the river sand, 
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allowed. However, I maun tak the 
tane o’ ye ; that’s set and settled—sae 
on thee my choice lights—rise, and 
come and sit aside me,’—and up rose 
the Galwegian, in great delight, and up 
rose the whole of the tribe in stern 
and sudden anger. I expected an im- 
mediate battle—but the prowess of 
the new chief, and the 
character of the young cheftainess, pre- 
served order, if they failed to com- 
mand respect. ‘ I shall wander nae 
langer wi’ ane sae witless, and wi’ an- 
ither sae rash,’ said one gypsey, 
mounting his panniers, and i 
by himself. His defection was follow- 

by others—one marched up the 
river, another marched down, and a 
third took the road for the hills of 
Closeburn and Kirkmahoe. The cou- 
sin of bonny Kate himself alone re- 
mained with the new heads of. the 
tribe—but his adherence was more 
from affection to the family name, and 
the blood of kindred, than to the ¢hief 
who commenced the 


Thank Sa ae. 
asty. ‘§ ye, my kind cousin,’ 
nile comthog team th nick 
no ganging growling awa wi’ ‘sack 
less coofs—to seek your fortune asun- 
der frae the lawful 0’ your house. 
—and amang the cauld-hearted fremit. 
I hae a bonnie loove-letter to shew ye 
—it cam frae a southern branch o’ our 
name that flourishes in the braw fo- 
rests ayont the Tweed.’ So sayi 
she produced from her girdle a bri 
piece of copper, on which was 

etched a very singular scene, Under 
a large forest tree sat a numerous and 
busy group, with & cauldron suspend- 
ed over a there were baskets with 
fish and fowl, and all the indications 
of gypsey wealth ; a fat buck was in 
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the very situation of being dissected, quaintance, and sair am I greived that 
in- a snaw-white skin and a gift o’ psalm- 
his singing should sunder us. Take this 
ibe. token o’ kindness, Mark, my man,’— 
presenting me with an old Highland 
, far from empty, and a dozen of 
the old chieftain’s very best spoons— 
‘and take this too,’ said she, giving 
me a kiss, ‘ and may ye never put 
Galwegian.—‘ A fat your hand in the purse but ye will 
ir, find red gowd in’t—nor sit and gaunt 
* A land where there’s o’er an empty spoon,’—and away rode 
and rule for me,’ said the the young chieftainess, and her lord 
ess, rising an inch in stature and dependent, into the vale of Kirk- 
with every word she spoke, and hold- mahoe, to pass towards the border ; and 
a sceptre in imagination over the away walked I to the mountainous re- 
whole ancient domain of Robin Hood; gions of the —— parishes in quest 
* but I maun part wi’ a young ac- of a flock that lacked a shepherd.” 
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MR PHILLPOTTS AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


But few words are n to inform or remind our readers of the circum- 
stances which brought fovinl Mr Davison and Mr Phillpotts as antagonists 
of a certain doughty Edinburgh Reviewer, who has of late reaped more blows 
than laurels in the field of controversy. On the 2ist of October last, there was 
holden a meeting of the county of Durham, at which were moved certain re- 
solutions respecting the Manchester meeting of the I6th of August, and some 
speeches delivered, (more especially one by Mr Lambton, member for the 
county) distinguished by any other qualities than those of judgment, know- 
ledge, and discretion. Mr Phillpotts addressed a letter to the Freeholders on 
the ings of that meeting, remarkable not only for its spirit and its 
eloquence, but also for an intimate acquaintance with the laws and constitu- 
tion of his country. That letter (along with another by Mr Davison) was re- 
viewed by Mr Brougham ; and, according to that gentleman’s unfortunate ha- 
bits of scurrility, the most foul and vulgar abuse was flung on the personal 
character of its author. Mr Phillpotts, who is known, not in his own county 
alone, as a clergyman of the most mild and courteous manners—but all over 
England, as a most accomplished scholar—was designated by his classical op- 
ent as ‘* a foul-mouthed Parson !” Mr Phillpotts published a Letter to his 
viewer, in which he completely vindicated himself from the charge of per- 
sonality, most ludicrously ht against him by Mr Brougham, and also 
joined issue with that great constitutional lawyer on some not unimportant 
— connected with the practice and theory of government. Mr 
, somewhat nettled to be set right, on points of law, by a divine, 
t that he could do no less than crush Mr Phillpotts under a ponderous 
note in the Edinburgh Review; and, accordingly, that is supposed to have 
been effected by that memorable and well-timed Article in the last Number of 
that Work, entitled, “‘ On the recent Alarms.” Mr Phillpotts, however, is 
not to be disposed of so easily—and rising up, unscathed from the rubbish of 
the Reviewer, he once more meets his antagonist—and, unless we are greatly 
mistaken indeed, leaves him hors de combat. Such is our general impression 
of this contest ; but whatever may be the opinion of our readers respecting the 
merits of the case, this much is indisputable, that Mr Phillpotts proves the 
utter falsehood of Mr Brougham’s charges against his personal character, by the 
dignified language which he adopts towards him, language which forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the coarse invective with which he hed been assailed by that 
great Master of the Vulgar Tongue. 
It may not be amiss to mention, that, while Mr Brougham was lauding the 
prudence of Mr Davison in remaining silent under the castigation his inexor- 


able hand had inflicted upon him—that gentleman published an Answer to the 
Strictures in the Edinburgh Review, so complete at all points, that the lawyer 
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has become the Mute before him whom he had somewhat sneeringly, but very 
truly, denominated the “ Leading Logician of Oxford.” 
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REMARKS ON A NOTE IN THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No LXV. By Rev. H. 
PHILLPOTTS, M. A.. PREBENDARY OF DURHAM. 


AccirpenT prevented me, till within 
these few days, from reading a note in 
the last Number of the Edinburgh 
Review, which, however unworthy of 
notice on its own account, derives 
some importance from the wide cir- 
culation of that Journal. 

The tone in which it-is written 
makes the task of replying to it ra- 
ther difficult. My Critic, having to 
defend himself against the serious 
ch of fabricating opinions for me, 
which he had no pretence for suppos- 
ing that I held, and of assailing me 
with much contempt for holding them, 
—passes over the charge altogether, 
and answers me with new and coarser 
invective. Here this matter must 
rest. An anonymous writer, who pre- 
sumes so far on his incognito, as to 
treat with affected indifference an ex- 
press impeachment of his honour and 
veracity, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary correction. 

But the Reviewer commits himself 
to a legal argument,—much to the 
contentment of his admirers, who see 
in it nothing but an occasion of signal 
triumph. Among others, Mr Lamb- 
ton takes the opportunity to array 
himself in some portion of the glories 
of his friend. at gentleman, in an 
oration, which has been printed and 
re-printed in divers newspapers, is re- 
ported to have thus spoken of “a 
slanderous reverend political partizan” 
(one of the mildest descriptions by 
which he is pleased to designate me) : 
that, unwilling as he is to trample on 
a fallen enemy,” he must say, that 
the whole contents of my pamphlet 
have been falsified or co eg tage 
my egregious ignorance of the law of 
the uestion tans ‘boon sufficiently ex- 
poiedl ehvewhete, (meaning, I conceive, 
in this Review), and that my facts 
have been disproved by the evidence 
on the trial at York. To whom ig- 
norance of the law is most justly as- 


cribable, may be more apparent pre« 


sently. facts, I have al- 
ready found . this imous gen-« 
tleman so much more inclined, - 


haps because better qualified) to make 
a ~— ions, bid to defend them, 

no longer think it necessary to 
contradict him.* I would defy any 
other person to adduce a single fact 
affirmed by me of the unhappy event 
at Manchester, which has been dis- 
proved by the evidence on the recent 
trial. But it is time to advert to the 
Reviewer's law. 

His first step is in strict accordance 
with his tactic: he mis-states 
the question, and misrepresents. his 
opponent’s argument. The point at 
issue between us (very unimportant 
to the main subject) was this: Can 
the offence of “ conspiring to alter 
the laws by intimidation and force” 
be charged as a misdemeanour? My 
Reviewer,t with some scorn, said that 
* it cannot; for that is High Trea- 
son.” To this I replied by shewing, 
on the authority of Mr Justice Foster, 
that a conspiracy to effect an insurrec« 
tion, for the p of altering the 
established law, is not High Treason. 
It follows, therefore, a fortiori, (though 
I did not stop to draw the conclusion 
that the more vague and genera 
charge of “‘ conspiring to alter the law 
by intimidation and force,” which does 
not necessarily even imply insurrec- 
tion, is not High Treason. 

My Critic, in his new attack, first 
represents me as “ persisting to sa 
that the offence of astm to hes 
war within the realm is a misdemean- 
our ;” and then cites the Statute of 
the 36th of the late King, as havi 
made such a conspiracy to be High 
Treason. 

Now, supposing the question to be 
correctly stated by him, I must tell 
him, that either he is ignorant of the 
effect of the Statute which he cites, or 





* Mr Lambton having from the hustings at Durham declared to a v 
that I had published ‘* a slanderous falsehood” respecting him, I a) 


ery large assembly, 
to him to “* spe- 


ify what was the assertion of mine which he thus characterized, in order that I might 


either retract, explain, or justify it.” 
+ No. LXIV. p. 446. 


To this application he sent me an evasive answer : 
on my repeating it, he took refuge in silence. , 
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has wilfully mis-stated it. This tem- 
porary law does not make the offence 
of conspiring to levy war, generally, 
to be High Treason. It leaves many 
cases, iti which the conspiring to levy 
war is not High Treason. Im truth, 
its main, though not its sole, opera- 
tion is to make those acts, which were 
of compassing » King "cath, ma 
ie 8 > ani > 
as such, Treason, to be, of themselves, 
substantive Treasons. For the accu- 
racy of this interpretation, I refer to 
the able discussions of the Bill in 
Parliament, when such was affirmed 
to be its effect by Mr Pitt, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the Atto: Gene- 
ral, (the present Lord Chancellor, 
and admitted to be so by Mr Fox an 
Mr Sheridan. The Attorney General 
defied any lawyer to affirm that it 
went , and Mr Erskine was 
= under oo defiance. a 
us I wi argue against the 
Reviewer, even if his statement of the 
question were correct. But, as he 
well knows, this is far from being the 
case. The real question was (in the 
Reviewer's own words) about “ a 
: to alter the law by intimi- 
proved ys cog which does i. 
ily imply the intention o - 
ing war at all. It might contemplate 
measures of a much less violent cha- 
racter ; such, for instance, as restrain- 
ing particular ape of Parliament, 
or extorting an oath, or a promise, 
from a Prime Minister, or other lead- 
ing individuals of weight and in- 
fluence. 


Lastly, even if it were admitted 
that such a conspiracy amounts to 
High Treason under the 36th of Geo. 


ig — come oe egee: is un- 
ess it be absolutely n ry to charge 
it as High icce i ane 5 


unless an Indictment for Misdemean- 
ur would, in such a case, of course 
be bad. Now, so far is this from 
being the fact, that there is an ex- 
ss clause in this very Statute, 
ving it open to prosecute any of- 
fence within its provisions by iene. 
tion or indictment at the common law, 
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to treat therefore the offence in question 
as a misdemeanour. 

I have now done with this ‘“* Hon- 
ourable and Learned Gentleman.” 
When next he volunteers his services 
in defence of a bad cause, he will do 
well to confine himself to scurrility. 
There he has no equal. Let him not 
rashly seek to pervert law or logic to 
his unworthy purposes. In those de- 


— he ought to have learned 
ong ago, that something more is. ne- 


ore: 4 than a confident air, and an 
unbridled. tongue. And even when he 
calls in fraud and fiction to his aid, 
he may find it convenient to avoid 
giving his opponent an opportunity of 
sifting particulars. The best method 
will to deal in generals ; he may 
then safely rely on the malice of some 
of his readers, and the carelessness of 
others, to ensure a temporary effect to 
the most unprincipled ribaldry he can 
produce. 

Before I conclude, I will add one 
word to the Editor of the Review. 

That he is a yeg: for all that 
a in it, will not be disputed. 
He is a man of high and (I doult not) 
merited reputation, 2 man of honour 
and of liberal feelings, Let me then 
calmly remind him of the discredita- 
ble light, in which he is exhibited by 
this discussion. He appears in it asa 
willing instrument to give currency to 
the base oa of ary man’s 
malignity: he has allowed his Jour- 
nal sm tilled to discharge the duties 
of fair and equal criticism, to be made 
the vehicle of wilful mis-statements, 
and of the most glaring injustice: he 
has permitted gross personal insults to 
be offered under the sanction of his 
authority, to one, whose profession, 
and, I will add, whose character, would 
have protected him from all indignity 
at the hands of an honourable or man- 


ly opponent. 

Y Whether Mr Jeffrey finds any dis- 
grace in all this, is a matter of much 
more importance to him, than it can 
be to me. 

H. P, 


College, Durham, April 22, 1820, 
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THE PENITENT SON. 


Sce the Elder’s Death-Bed, in No XXXVI. 


Deatu brings to those who have been 
long dreading its approach, by the 
bedside of one tenderly beloved, a 
calm in which nature feels most gra- 
cious relief from the load of sorrow. 
While we yet hear the faint murmurs 
of the unexpired breath, and see the 
dim light of the unclosed eyes—we 
watch in agony all the slightest move- 
ments of the sufferer, and to save the 
life of friend or of parent, we ourselves 
would most gladly die. All the love 
of which our hearts are capable belongs 
then but to one dearest object ; and 
things, which perhaps a few days be- 
fore were prized as the most delight- 
ful of earth’s enjoyments, seem, at 
that awful crisis, unworthy even of 
the affections of a child. The blow is 
struck, and the sick-bed isa bier. But 
God suffers not the souls of them who 
believe, to fall into an abyss of despair. 
The being whom for so many long 
years we have loved and reverenced, 


‘* Has past through nature to eternity,” 


and the survivors are left behind in 
mournful resignation to the mysterious 
decree. 

Life and death walk through this 
world hand in hand. Young, old, 
kind, cruel, wise, foolish, good, and 
wicked—all at last patiently submit to 
one inexorable law. At all times, and in 
all places, there are the watchings, 
and weepings, and wailings of hearts 
severed, or about to sever. Yet look 
over landscape or city—and though 
sorrow, and sickness, and death, be in 
the groves and woods, and solitary places 
among the hills—among the streets 
and the squares, and the magnificent 
dwellings of princes; yet the great 
glad spirit of life is triumphant, and 
there seems no abiding place for the 
dreams of decay. 

Sweet lonesome cottage of the Hazel 
Glen! Even now is the merry month 
of May passing brightly over thy 
broomy braes; and while the linnet 
sings on earth, the lark replies to him 
from heaven. The lambs are playing 
in the sunshine over all thy verdant 
knolls, and infant shepherd and shep- 
herdess are joining in their glee. 
Scarcely is there a cloud in the soft 
cerulean sky—save where a gentle mist 

Vou. VII. 


ascends above the Gark green Syca- 
more, in whose shade that soli 
dwelling sleeps! This little world is 
filled to the brink with happiness—for 
grief would be ashamed to sigh within 
the stillenclosure of these pastoral hills. 
Three little months ago, and in that 
cottage we stood together—son, daugh- 
ter, grandchild, pastor, and friend— 
by the death-bed of the Elder. In 
thought, are we still standing there ; 
and that night of death returns upon 
me, not dark and gloomy, but soft, 
calm, and mournful, like the face of 
heaven just tinged with moonlight, 
and here and there a solitary star. 
The head of the old man lay on its 
pillow stiller than in any breathing 
sleep, and there was a paleness on his 
face that told the heart would beat 
no more. We stood motionless as in 
a picture, and looked speechlessly 
on each other’s countenance. ‘“ My 
grandfather has fallen asleep,” said the 
loving boy, in a low voice, uncon- 
sciously using, in his simplicity, that 
sublime scriptural expression for death. 
The mother, unable to withhold her 
sobs, took her child by his little hand, 
and was leading him away, when at 
once the dreadful truth fell upon him, 
and he knew that he was never again 
to say his prayers by the old man’s 
knees. ‘* Oh! let me kiss him—once 
only—before they bury him in the 
cold earth;” and in a moment, the 
golden curls of the child were mixed 
with the gray hairs of the lifeless sha- 
dow. No terror had the cold lips for 
him ; and closely did he lay his cheek 
so smooth to those deep wrinkles, on 
which yet seemed to dwell a last lov- 
ing smile. The father of the boy 
gazed piteously upon him, and said 
unto himself, ** Alas! he hath no love 
to spare for me, who have so long for- 
gotten him. Jamie—my little Jamie !” 
cried he now aloud, ** thou wouldst 
not weep so were I to die—thou 
wouldst not kiss so thy own father’s 
lips if they were, as these are, colder 
and whiter than the clay !” The child 
heard well, even where he lay on the 
bosom of that corpse, the tremulous 
voice of his father ; and nature stirring 
strongly within his heart towards him 
of whose blood he was framed, he 
Y 
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lifted up his sullied face from the un- 
beating bosom, and; gently steali 
himself away from the bed, rush 
into his parent’s arms, and lay there 
delivered up to all the perfect love of 
childhood’s forgiving heart. All his 
father’s frowns were forgotten—his 
sullen looks—his stern words—his 
menaces, that had so often struck ter- 
ror to his wondering soul—his indif- 
feren is scorn, and his cruelty. 
He remembered only his smiles, and 
the gentlest sounds of his voice ; and 
happy now, as in heaven, to feel him- 
self no more neglected or spurned, but 
folded, ds in former sweetest days, unto 
the yearning bosom of his own kind fa- 
ther, the child could bear to turn his 
eyes from that blessed embrace, to- 
wards the dead old man whom, an 
hour ago, he had looked on as his only 
guardian on earth besides God, and 
whose gray hairs he had, even as an 
orphan, twined round his very heart. 
* I do not ask thee, Jamie, to forget 
thy dfather—no, we too will often 
amet him, sitting together by the 
ingle, or on the hillside,—but I be- 
seech thee not to let all thy love be 
buried with him in the grave—but to 
all that thou canst for thy wretch- 
ed .” Sighs, sobs, tears, kisses, 
and embraces, were all the loving 
child’s reply. A deep and divine joy 
had been restored to him, over whose 
less often had his pining childhood 
wept. The beauty of his father’s face 
revived—It smiled ciously upon 
him, as it did of old, when he was 
wont to totter after him to the sheep- 
fold,—and to pull primroses beneath 
his loving eye, from the mossy banks 
of the little sparkling burn! Scarcely 
could the child believe in such blessed 
But the kisses fell fast on his 
brow,—and when he thought that the 
aceompanying tears were shed by his 
own father, for the unkindness some- 
times shown to his child, he could not 
contain those silent self-upbraidings, 
but with thicker sobs blessed him by 
that awful name, and promised to love 
him beyond even Him who was now ly- 
ing dead before their eyes. ‘‘1 will w 
along with the funeral—and see my 
buried, in our own burial- 
near where the Tent stands at the 
ent—Yes, I will walk, my fa- 
ther, by your side—and hold one of the 
strings of the coffin—and if you will 
only promise to love me for ever as you 
now do, and used always to do long 


. 
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ago, I willstrive to think of my grand- 
father without weeping—aye—with- 
out shedding one single tear :”—and 
here the child, unaware of the full 
tenderness of his own sinless heart, 
burst out into an uncontrollable flood 
of grief. The mother, happy in her 
sore affliction, to see her darling boy 
again taken so lovingly to her husband’s 
heart, looked towards them with a 
faint smile,—and then, with a beam- 
ing countenance, towards the expired 
saint ; for she felt that his dying words 
had restored the sanctities of nature to 
her earthly dwelling. With gentle 
hand, she beckoned the Pastor and 
myself to follow her—and conducted 
us away fromthe death-bed, into a 
little parlour, in which burned a cheer- 
ful fire, and a small table was spread 
with a cloth whiter than the snow. 
‘* You will stay in our cottage all night 
—and we shall all meet together again 
before the hour of rest ;” and so say- 
ing, she calmly withdrew. 

There was no disorder or disarray in 
the room in which we now sat.— 
Though sickness hadbeenin the house, 
no domestic duties had been neglected. 
In this room the Patriarch had, every 
evening for forty years, said family 
prayers—and the dust had not been 
allowed to gather there, though sick- 
ness had kept him from the quiet 
nook in which he had so long delight- 
ed. The servant, with sorrowful but 
composed features, brought to us our 
simple meal, which the Pastor blessed, 
not without a pathetic allusion to 
him who had been removed—and ano- 
ther more touching still to them who 
survived him. That simple but most 
fervent aspiration seemed to breathe an 
air of comfort through the house that 
was desolate,—but a deep melancholy 
yet reigned over the hush, and the in- 
side of the cottage, now that its an- 
cient honour was gone, felt forlorn as 
its outside would have done, had the 
sycamore, that gave it shade and shel- 
ter, been felled to the earth. 

We had sat by ourselves for about 
two hours, when the matron again ap- 
peared; not as when we had first 
seen her, wearied, worn out, and care- 
less of herself, but calm in her de- 
meanour, and with her raiment chang 
ed, serene and beautiful in the com- 
posure of her faith. With a soft voice 
she asked us to come with her again 
to the room where her father lay—and 
thither we followed her in silence, 
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The body of the old man had been 
laid out by the same loving hands that 
had so —— ministered to all his 


wants and wishes when alive. The 
shroud in which he was now wrapped 
had been in the cottage for many a 
long long year, and white as it was, 
even as the undriven snow, scarcely 
was it whiter than the cheeks and the 
’ Jocks now bound in its peaceful folds. 
To the eyes of my childhood, the El- 
der’s face had sometimes seemed, even 
in its benignity, too austere for my 
careless thoughts, impressed as it ever 
was with an habitual holiness. But 
all such austerity, if indeed it had 
been ever there, death had now re- 
moved from that silent countenance. 
His last moments had been blessed by 
hisson’s contrition—hisdaughter’s love 
—his grandchild’s pity—his pastor's 
prayers. And the profound peace 
which his parting spirit had enjoyed, 
left an expression on his placid fea- 
tures, consolatory and sublime. 

The Penitent Son was sitting at the 
bed-side. Weall took our places near 
him, and for a while remained silent, 
with eyes fixed on that countenance 
from which beamed the best memories 
of earth, and the loftiest hopes of 
Heaven. 

‘‘ Hear,” said the humbled man, 
“* how the thaw is bringing down the 
loosened torrent from the hills! even 
so is my soul flowing within me!” 
* Aye, and it will flow, till its waters 

are once more pure and bright as 
those of a summer stream,” said the 
Pastor with a benign voice. “ But 
art thou sure that my father’s forgive- 
ness was perfect?” ‘‘ Yes, William, 
it was perfect. Not on his death-bed 
only, when love relents towards all 
objects glimmering away from our 
mortal eyes, did the old man take thee 
into his heart ; but, William, not a 
day, no, not an hour has passed over 
these his silvery hairs, in which thy 
father did not forgive thee, love thee, 
pray for thee unto God and thy Sa- 
viour. It was but last Sabbath that 
we stood together by thy mother’s 
grave in the kirk-yard, after divine 
worship, when all the congregation 
had dispersed. He held his eyes on 
that ‘tomb-stone, and said, ‘O Hea- 
venly Father,when, through the merits 
of the Redeemer, we all meet again, a 
family in Heaven, remember thou, O 
Lord, my poor lost William ; let these 
drops plead for him, wrung out from 
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his old father’s broken heart !’ The 
big tears, William, plashed like the 
drops of a thunder-shower on the 
tomb-stone—and, at the time, thy fa- 
ther’s face was whiter than ashes— 
but a divine assurance came upon his 
tribulation—and as we walked together 
from the burial-place, there was a 
happy smile about his faded eyes, and 
he whispered unto me, ‘ my boy has 
been led astray, but God will not for- 
get that he was once the prop and 
illar of his father’s house. One 
our’s sincere repentance will yet 
wipe away all his transgressions. — 
When we parted, he was, I know it, 
fectly happy—and happy, no doubt, 
e continued until he died. William! 
many a pang hast thou sent to thy 
father’s heart; but believe thou this, 
that thou madest amends for them all 
at the hour of his dissolution. Look, 
the smile of joy at thy deliverance 
is yet upon his face.” 
he son took his hands from before 
his eyes—gazed on the celestial ex- 
pression of his father’s countenance— 
and his soul was satisfied. 

«* Alas! alas !” he said in a humble 
voice, “‘ what is reason, such poor 
imperfect miserable reason as mine, to 
deal with the dreadful mysteries of 
God ! Never.since I forsook my Bible, 
has the very earth ceased to shake and 
tremble beneath my feet. Never,since 
I spurned its aid, have-I understood 
one single thought of my own. be- 
wildered heart! Hope, truth, faith, 
peace, and virtue, allat oncedeserted me 
together. I began to think of myself 
as of the beasts that perish ; my better 
feelings were a reproach or a riddle to 


‘me, and I believed in my perplexity, 


that my soul was of the dust. Yes! 
Alice, I believed that thou too wert to 
perish utterly, thou and all thy sweet 
babies, like flowers that the cattle- 
hoofs tread into the mire, and that 
neither thou nor they were ever, in 
your beauty and your innocence, to 
see the face of the Being who created 
ou !” ‘ 
Wild words seemed’ these to that 
high-souled woman, who fer years 
had borne, with undiminished, nay, 
augmented affection, the heaviest of 
all afflictions, that of a husband’s alie- 
nated heart, and had taught her chil- 
dren the precepts and doctrines of that 
religion which he in his delusion had 
abandoned. A sense of the fearful 
danger he had now escaped, and of 
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the fearful wickedness, brought up 
fromthe bottom of her heart all the 
unextinguishable love that had lain 
there through years of sorrow—and 
she:went up to him and wept upon 
his bosom. ‘“ Oh! say it not, that 
one so kind as thou could ever believe 
that I and my little ones would never 
see their Maker—they who were bap- 
tised in thine own arms, William, 
by that pious man, in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost!” 
“ Yes! my Alice! I feared so once— 
but the dismal dream is gone. I felt 
as if the ground on which this our 
own sweet cottage stands, had been 
undermined by some fiend of dark- 
ness—and as if it were to sink down 
out of sight with all its thatched roof 
so beautiful—its cooing pigeons—its 
murmuring bee-hives—and its bloom- 
ing garden. I thought of the genera- 
tions of my fore-fathers that had died 
in*the Hazel Glen—and they seemed 
to me like so many shadows vainly 
following each other along the hills. 
My heart. was disquieted within me ; 
for the faith of my childhood was en- 
tertwined with all my affections—with 
my love for the dead and the living— 
for thee, Alice, and our children, who 
do all resemble thee both in beauty 
and in innocence, whether at thy bo- 
som, or tottering along the greensward, 
and playing with the daisies in the 
sun. Such thoughts were indeed 
woven through my heart, and they 
could not be torn thence but by a 
heavy hand. Alice! the sight of 
thee and them drove me mad; for 
what sight so insupportable to one 
who has no hope in futurity as the 
smiles and tears of them he loves in 
his distraction !” 

He who spake was no common man 
—no common man had been his fa- 
ther. And he gave vent to his thoughts 
and feelings in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence, which, though above the 
level of ordinary speech, may not un- 
frequently be heard in the cottage of the 
Scottish nt, when the discourse 
is of death and of judgment. All the 
while shat he was speaking, the wife 
kept her streaming eyes close to his 
face—the gray-haired Pastor beheld 
him with solemn looks—the mortal 
remains of his father lay before him 
—and, as he paused, there rose the 


sound of the snow-swollen flood. 
* I call the Almighty to witness,” 
« said the agitated man, rising from his 
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seat, and pacing along the floor, * that 


these hands are yet unstained 
But oh! how much lon 

might they have so continued ! Why 
— ng unbeliever care for human 
ife ? at signifies the spilling of a 
few drops of ‘eorthives blood ? "Be the 
—_ once thought to be the final 
oom of all—and what then is the 
meaning of the word crime? Des. 
perate and murderous thoughts assail- 
ed me by myself in solitude.—I had 
reasoned myself, as I thought, out of 
my belief in revelation,—and all those 
feelings, by which alone faith is possi- 
ble, at the same time died away in my 
heart—leaving it a prey to the wretch- 
edness and cruelty of infidelity. Shapes 
came and tempted me in the moors— 
with eyes and voices like, but unlike 
the eyes and voices of men. One had 
a dagger in its hand—and though it 
said nothing, its dreadful face incited 
me to do some murder. I saw it in 
the sunlight—for it was the very mid- 
dle of the day—and I was sitting by 
myself on the wall of the old sheep- 
fold, looking down in an agony, on 
the Hazel Glen where I was born, and 
where I had once been so happy. It 
gave me the dagger—and lauzhed as 
it disappeared. I saw—and felt the 
dagger distinctly for some minutes in 
my hand—but it seemed to fall down 
among the heather—and large blots of 
blood were on my fingers. An icy 
shivering came over me, though it 
was a sunny day and without a cloud 
—and I strove to think that a brain- 
fever had been upon me. I lay for 
two days and nights on the hill—and 
more than once I saw my children 
playing on the green beside the water- 
fall, and rose to go down and put them 
to death—but a figure in white—it 
might be thou, Alice, or an angel, 
seemed ‘to rise out of the stream, and 
quietly to drive the children towards 
the cottage, as thou wouldst a few 
tottering lambs.” 

During al! this terrible confession, 
the speaker moved up and down the 
room,—as we are told of the footsteps 
of men in the condemned cell, heard 
pacing to and fro during the night 
preceding the execution. ‘* Lay not 
such dreadful thoughts to the charge 
of thy soul,” said his wife, now great- 
ly alarmed,—‘‘ Hunger and thirst, 
and the rays of the sun, and the dews 
of the night, had indeed driven thee 
into a rueful fever—and God knows, 
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that the best of men are often like de- 
mons in a disease!” The Pastor, who 
had not opr om interrupt ae 
the height of his passion, now ught 
him to dismiss from his mind all mo 

ievous recollections—and was just 
about to address himself to prayer, 
when an interruption took place most 
pitiable and affecting. 

The door, at which no footstep had 
been heard, slowly and softly ~ oreee 
and in glided a little ghost, with ashy 
face and open eyes, folded in a sheet, 
and sobbing as it came . It was 
no other than that loving child walk- 
ing in its sleep, and dreaming of its 
grandfather. Not one of us had power 
tomove. On feet that seemed, in the 
cautiousness of affection, scarcely to 
touch the floor, he went up to the 
bed-side, and kneeling down, held up 
his little hands, palm to palm, and 
said a little prayer of his own, for the 
life of him who was lying dead within 
the touch of his balmy breath. He 
then climbed up into the bed, and laid 
himself down, as he had been wont to 
do, by the old man’s side. 

* Never,” said the Pastor, “‘ saw I 
love like this”—and he joined his sobs 
to those that were fast rising from us 
all at this insupportable sight. ‘‘ Oh! 
if my blessed child should awake,” 
said his mother, “ and find himself 
beside a corpse so cold, he will lose 
his senses—I must indeed separate 
him from his dead grandfather.” Gently 
did she disengage his little hands from 
the shrouded breast, and bore him into 
the midst of us in her arms. His face 
became less deadly white—his eyes 
less glazedly fixed—and, drawing a 
long, deep, complaining sigh, he at 
last slowly awoke, and looked bewil- 
deredly, first on his mother’s face, 
and then on the other figures sitting 
in silence by the uncertain lamp-light. 
“ Come, my sweet Jamie, to thine 
own bed,” said his weeping mother.— 
The husband followed in his love— 
and at midnight the Pastor and myself 
retired to rest—at which hour, every 
room in the cottage seemed as still as 
that wherein lay all that remained on 
earth of, the Patriarch and the Elder. 

. * 


It was on May-day that, along with 
my venerable friend, I again visited 
the cottage of the Hazel Glen. A 
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monk of eptic and areny. rained just 
P over the > an ht 
Ai its loveliness into fife T could 
cme? believe that so short a time 
ago the whiteness of winter had 
shrouded the verdant solitude. Here 
and there, indeed, a patch of snow lay 
still unmelted, where so lately the 
deep wreathes had been drifted by 
the storm. The hum of insects even 
was not unheard, and through the 
glitter of the stream the trout was 
seen leaping at its gaudy prey, as they 
went sailing down the pools with their 
expanded wings. The whole glen was 
filled with a mingled spirit of pleasure 
and of pensiveness. 

As we approached the old Sycamore, 
we heard behind us the oon: of foot- 
steps, and that beautiful boy, whom 
we had so loved in his affliction, came 
up to us, with a smiling face, and 
with his satchel over his shoulder. 
He was returning from school, for the 
afternoon was a half-holiday, and his 
face was the picture of joy and inno- 
cence. A sudden recollection assailed 
his heart, as soon as he heard our 
voices, and it would have been easy 
to have changed his smiles into tears. 
But we rejoiced to see how benignly 
nature had assuaged his grief, and 
that there was now nothing in me- 
mory, which he could not bear to 
think of, even among the pauses of 
his pastimes. He led the way hap- 
pily and proudly, and we entered once 
more the cottage of the Hazel Glen. 

The simple meal was on the table, 
and the husband was in the act ef 
asking a blessing, with a fervent voice. 
When he ceased, he and his wife rose 
to bid us welcome, and there was in 
their calm and quiet manner an as- 
surance that they were happy. The 
children flew with laughter to meet 
their brother, in spite of the presence 
of strangers, and we soon sat all 
down together at the cheerful board. 
In the calm of the evening, husband 
and wife walked with us down the 
glen, as we returned to the manse— 
nor did we fear to s of that so- 
lemn night, during whith so happy a 
change had been wrought in a sifner’s 
heart. We parted in the twilight, 
and on looking back at the Hazel 
Glen, we beheld a large beautiful star 
shining right over the cottage. 

ERremus. 
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‘GentLe Reaper !—Hast thou ever 
enjoyed the ineffable luxury of reclin- 
‘ing, as we now do, in a profound Easy- 
Chair, with thine eyes wandering at 
intervals over the compartments of a 
well-furnished Book-case? Our posi- 
tion is so happily chosen, as to be 
shaded, but not hidden, from a bright 
but blazeless fire ; the great Square in 
which we abide, is hushed; and that 
sort of whispering silence breathes 
over our study, that comes with the 
of midnight. The candles 
gli somewhat waveringly ; for, in 
our drowsy indolence, it was too much 
for us to assail that long wick-~but we 
have this instant done so, and what a 
‘burst of new-born light streams over 
our dusky room !—It is a perfect il- 
lumination !—while the names of fa- 
mous men are seen shining towards 
ua, * tier above tier, in wooden lib- 
ewe onl 
is a Balloon, com: to an 
Easy-Chair? We fly, on the wings of 
the poet, over the uttermost parts of 
‘the earth—we wander, with the philo- 
sopher, insacred academicgroves, listen- 
ing the words of wisdom—we retrace, 
with the historian, the footsteps of 
time, and leave behind us cities in 
their ruins, and nations decayed, as 
we advance into the quiet of pastoral 
and patriarchal ages. 

We think this an excellent way of 
oceasionally reading a library. It saves 
one the trouble of opening volume af- 
ter volume, and of turning over the 
leaves. Reading thus loses all that is 
merely mechanical about it, and be- 
comes wholly an intellectual labour. 
The mind can thus skip over not only 

es and chapters, but whole vo- 

es, nay, entire works. The prin- 
ciple of association is left to operate on 
a grand scale, and it causes the mind to 
keep unceasingly traversing, ascending 
and descending 3000 volumes, (it may 
be in our case a few more or less) under 
the influence of a mysterious sense of 
ae —- becomes the more rest- 
less the more it is gratified, and leads 
it off, at its own pleasure, from sound 
to silence, and from sunshine into sha- 
dow, over an interminable world. 

After a revel of this kind, the mind 


subsides at last into a satisfied ealm: 
and then our eyes fix, we cannot tel] 
why or wherefore, upon one part of 
our library—perhaps upon one particu. 
lar volume. We draw in our outstreteh. 
ed feet, that have so long been resti 
on the fender—we heave up our hea 
suddenly from the soft density of the 
hair-matted chair—and, with long 
strides crossing the room, we fling 
open one of the glass-doors, and pull- 
ing out duodecimo, octavo, quarto, or 
folio, we carry it off, like a prey, back 
into our lair, and, growling over it, 
make no bones of it whatever, but de. 
vour it bodily. 

We have now fastened our eyes, un- 
der such circumstances, upon three 
well-fed volumes at the extremity of 
the 3d shelf, in the left hand com. 
partment ; and we must make a medl 
of one of them at the least—that is 
certain—so let it be the third. Come 
out gently, then, and without any 
struggle, my worthy friend, and be- 
have yourself in a manner becoming 
your situation. 

Now let us see what book we have 
got: “‘ Works of the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. In Three 
Volumes. Vol III. Price £2, 2s.” 
—And well worth the money too, as 
any work that was ever published by 
our good friend, Baldwin. 

And, first of all, here is a transla- 
tion, into noble English, of Milton’s 
“ Defensio Secunda.” Often'have we 
read it; and, now that all is silent 
around us, we shall read aloud, as son- 
orously as we can, that most sublime 
burst of exultation which breaks from 
Milton on being compared by M. 
Saumaise to a Cyclops. We have'the 
original by heart ; but Wrangham has 
made the English equal the majestic 
music of the Roman tongue. 


“¢ Although it be idle for a man to speak 
of his own form, yet since even in this par- 
ticular instance I have cause of thankfulness 
to God, and the power of confuting the 
falsehoods of my adversaries, I will not be 
silent on the subject ; lest any person should 
deem me, as the credulous populace of Spai 
are induced by their priests to believe those 
whom they call heretics, to be a kind of 
rhinoceros, or a monster with a dog’s head. 
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By any one indeed, who has seen me, I have 
never, to the best of my knowledge, been 
considered as deformed : whether as hand- 
some, or not, is less an object of my con- 
cern, My stature, I own, is not tall, but it 
approaches nearer to the middle size than to 
the low. Were it, however, even low, I 
should in this respect only resemble many, 
who have eminently distinguished them- 
selves both in peace and in war. Why, in- 
deed, should that be called low, which is 
sufficiently lofty for all the purposes of 
human exertion? Neither am I to be pro- 
nounced very ‘ puny;’ haying so much 
irit and » that, when my age and 
Te habits of my life permitted, I daily ac- 
customed myself to the exercise of the 
sword in fencing ; and accounted myself, 
armed with that weapon (as I generally 
was) seeure in the assault of any man, hand 
to hand, how superior soever he might be in 
muscular power. The spirit and the strength 
remain still unimpaired ; my eyes alone 
have failed: and yet they are as unblemish- 
ed in appearance, as lucid and as free from 
spot, as those which possess the sharpest 
vision. In this instance alone am I, most 
reluctantly, a deceiver. My ‘ bloodless’ 
form, as he calls it, retains, at the age of 
more than forty, a colour the very reverse of 
bloodless and pale, inducing almost every 
one to consider me as ten years younger 
than I really am: neither is my skin 
‘ shrivelled,’ nor my body in any way con- 
tracted. If in any of these circumstances I 
not the truth, I should justly incur 
ridicule of thousands of my own coun- 
sp as well - a number of a 
are acquainted with my person. It may 
fairly then be concluded, viet little credit 
in other respects is due to one, who has thus 
unnecessarily, in this particular, been guilt 
of a gross and wanton falsehood. So muc 
have I been compelled to state about my 
own person: of yours, though I have been 
informed that it is the most contemptible, 
and the most strongly expressive of the dis- 
honesty and malevolence by which it is 
actuated, I am as little disposed to speak as 
others would be to hear. 

Would it were in my power with the 
same facility to refute the charge, which - 
unfeeling adv bri inst me, 0 
Gadeeni Shela ib nokaed 3 mae 
therefore submit to it. It is not, however, 
miserable to be blind. He only is miser- 
able, who cannot bear his blindness with 
fortitude: and why should I not bear a ca- 
lamity, which every man’s mind should be 
disciplined, on the contingency of its hap- 
pening, to bear with patience; a calamity, 
to the conti of which every man, by 
the condition, of his nature, is exposed ; and 
rye I know to have been oy lot of some 
of the test and the best of my ies ? 
jenny, Geass I might reckon pede of the 
wisest of the bards of remote antiquity, 
whose loss of sight the Gods are said to 
have compensated with far more valuable 
endowments; and whose virtues mankind 
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held in such veneration, as rather to choose 
to arraign heaven itself of injustice, than. to 
deem their blindness as of their hav- 
ing deserved it. What is handed down to 
us respecting the Tiresias, is general~ 
ly known. Of Phineus, Apollonius in his 
Argonautics thus syng : 

——w)’ jocov omilere xas Ass avers 
Xessov arosxews igav voov cv, ovos* 
Ty xo of ynous sy tors Dnasov saAALy, 
Ex idse’ ofSaapemy yAuasgor Pass. 


Careless of Jove, in conscious virtue bold, 
His daring lips heaven’s saered mind unfold. 
The Ged hence gave him years without de« 


cays 
But robb’d his eye-balls of the pleasing day. 
C. & 


Now himself is truth: the more 
conscientiously, then, any one ‘‘ unfolds 
the sacred mind of heaven,” the liker and 
the more acceptable must he be to God. To 
suppose the Deity averse from the commu- 
nication of truth to his creatures, or to sup~ 
pose him unwilling that it should be com~ 
municated in the most extensive degree, is 
perfectly impious. It implied therefore no 
guilt in this excellent ‘character, who anxi- 
ously sought, like many other philosophers, 
to impart instruction to mankind, to have 
lost his sight. I might farther mention 
other names, illustrious for their civil wis- 
dom and heroic exploits; Timoleon of Co- 
rinth, the rescuer of his own state and of all 
Sicily from oppression, one of the best, and 
in every thing relative to the republic— 
the purest of men: Appius Claudius, whose 
patriotic speech in the senate, though it 
could not restore his own sight, relieved 
Italy from her great enemy Pyrrhus ; Ce- 
cilius Metellus, the High Priest, who lost 
his eyes in preserving not only Rome, but 
the Palladium also, to which her fate was 
attached, and her most sacred vessels from 
the flames; since the Deity has upon so 
many occasions evinced his regard for bright 
examples even of heathen piety, that w 
happened to such a man so employed can 
hardly be accounted an evil. y need I 
adduce the modern instances of Dandolo, 
the celebrated Doge of Venice, or the brave 
Bohemian General Zisca, the defender 
of Christianity, of Jerome ius, -and 
other eminent divines ; when it appears that 
even the patriarch Isaac, than whom no one 
was ever more beloved by his Maker, lived 
for some years blind, as did also his son Ja- 
cob, an equal favourite with heayen ; and 
when our Saviour himself explicitly affirm- 
ed, with to the man whom he heal- 
ed, that neither on account of his own sin, 
nor that of his parents, had he been “* blind 
from his birth. 

In respect to myself—I call thee, O God, 
to witness, who “ triest the very heart and 
the reins,” that after a frequent and most 
serious examination and scrutiny of every 
corner of my life, I am not conscious of any 
recent or remote crime, whieh, by its atro- 
city can have drawn down this calamity 
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the same solemn appeal to the Al- 
ty, that I never wrote any thing of 
kind alluded to,- which I did not at the 
ny = now, — believe to have 
ight true and acceptable to God : 
that, imapelled not by ambition, or the 
of pee ax. of Gente but simply by 
onour and patriotism ; nor with 
‘singly to the emancipation of the 
but still more particularly to that of 
Church. So that when the office of re- 
ing to * The Royal Defence’ was public- 
ed to me, though I had to struggle 
i health, and having already lost 
nearly one of my eyes, was e ly fore- 
warned by my physicians that, if I under- 
took the laborious work in question, [ 
should soon be deprived of both ; undeter- 
red by the warning, I seemed to hear the 
voice—not of a physician, or from the 
shrine of Zsculapius at Epidaurus, but of 
an internal and more divine monitor: and 
conceiving that by some decree of the fates 
the alternative of two lots was proposed to 
me, either to lose my sight or to desert a 
high duty, I remembered the twin destinies, 
which the son of Thetis informs us his mo- 
ther brought back to him from the oracle of 
Delphi : 
Miz dadias xngas Pretuesy Savarese rsr05ds° 
Es uty x avbs usvev Tewwy weds audimorw- 
as, 
NAsro psy wos veges, arag wAtos aPbirov esas” 
Es 3s posy osxeed’ ixones Qidny ts tareda yas, 
NAsro wos xAsos sob2 ov, ears Ixgov 3s woos asm 
Evesrai. 


Loaf «2 the Goddess spake, who gave me 


Two fates attend me whilst I live on earth. 
If fix’d I combat by the Trojan wall, 
Deathless my fame, but certain is my fall : 
If I return, beneath my native sky 
My days shall flourish long, my glory die.” 
~ ae therefore peor myself that 
many purchased less with greater 
evil, and had a as the price of 
» while to me the greater good was of- 
at the expense of the less evil, and an 
opportunity furnished, simply by incurring 
of satisfying the demand of the 
mast honourable duty—a result more sub- 
stantial, and therefore what ought to be by 
every on¢ considered as more satisfactory 
and more eligible, than glory itself—I de- 
termined sigh «om the bri Say apa . 
m. ight, so long as it might be spar 
ps frente as much effect as I could to the 
lic service. You see then what I pre- 
» what I sacrificed, and what were my 
motives. Let these slanderers of the di- 
vine judgments, therefore, desist from their 
calumnies, nor any lo’ make me the 
subject of their visionary ies ; let them 


Bike 


é 


learn, in fine, that I neither regret my lot, 
ner repent my choice; that my opinions 


continue inflexibly the same, and that | 
neither feel nor fear for them the anger of 
God, but on the contrary experience and 
acknowledge, in the most momentous events 
of my life, his mercy and paternal kindness 
—in nothing more particularly, however, 
than in his having soothed and strengthen. 
ed me into an acquiescence in his divine 
will; led me to reflect rather upon whathehas 
bestowed, than what he has withheld; and 
determined me to prefer the consciousness 
of my own achievements to the best deeds 
of my adversaries, and constantly to cherish 
= cheering and silent remembrance of 
em in my breast: finally, in respect 
blindness, to think my eux (if it ae 
borne) more tolerable than either theirs, 
More, or yours. Yours, affecting the in. 
most optics of the mind, prevents the per. 
ception of any thing sound or solid: mine, 
which you so much abuse, only deprives me 
of the hue and surface of things, and leaves 
to my intellectual view whatever they con. 
tain of substance and real value. How 
many things, in fact, are there, which I 
should not wish to see; how many, that I 
should wish to see in vain: and how few, 
consequently, would remain for my actual 
enjoyment! Wretched therefore as you may 
think it, I feel it no source of anguish to 
be associated with the blind, the afflicted, 
the infirm, and the mourners ; since I may 
thus hope, that 1 am more immediately 
under the favour and protection of my 
dread Father. The way to the greatest 
strength, an Apostle has assured us, lies 
through weakness: let me then be of all 
men the weakest, provided that- immortal 
and better vigour exert itself with an effi- 
cacy proportioned to my infirmity, provided 
the light of God’s countenance shine with in- 
tense brilliance upon my darkness. Then 
shall I at once be most feeble and most 
mighty, completely blind and thoroughly 
sharp-sighted. O may this weakness in- 
sure my consummation, my perfection ; and 
my illumination arise out of this obscurity ! 
In truth, we blind men are not the lowest 
objects of the care of Providence, who deigns 
to look upon us with the greater affection 
and benignity, as we are incapable of look- 
ing upon any thing but himself. Woe to 
those that mock or hurt us, protected as we 
are, and almost consecrated from human 
injuries, by the ordinances and favour of 
the Deity; and involved in darkness, not so 
much from the imperfection of our optic 
powers, as from the shadow of the Creator’s 
wings—a darkness, which he frequently ir- 
radiates with an inner and far superior light ! 
To this I refer the increased kindness, at- 
tentions, and visits of my friends ; and that 
there are some, with whom I can exchange 
those accents of real friendship : 
OP. ‘Egas vor, oak rodos wo. TIT. Dirw 
y xu xndsyvmara. : 
Orest, * Lead on my foot’s sure helm !’ 
Pyl. * To me dear trust!’ 
And again: —— Aide. xg banger 
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‘ Reach out your hand ta friendship’s 
fond fast grasp.” 

and, Ade digp em youg’, Baynow 


Sey 
ees angened 


that my sight had forsaken me, 
not.in a state of torpid inactivity, but while 
I was strenuously encountering every 
the foremost in behalf of liberty, do 
not. themselyes forsake me; on the cons 
trary, from 3 view of the uncertainty of all 
a , they are a on “~ 
count of m services, and 0 
indulge atake an exemption Big 
labours; not me of my honours, 
not taking away my appointment, not cur- 
tailing its emoluments ; but humanely con- 
tinuing them to me, in my state of re- 
duced utility, with poceey same com. 
ent as the Athenians erly paid ta 
to whom they assigned a subsistence 
in the Prytanéum. Thus consoled for my 
calamity both by God and man, I entreat 
that no one Igment my loss of sight, 
i in a cause so honourable. Far 
‘too be it from me to lament it myself, or to 
want the spirit readily to those who 
revile me for it, or rather the indulgence 
still more readily to forgive them. 

"Tis nobly done—and stirs the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet. 
Let us see how this strong translator, 
who so magically changes Latin into 
English, converts English into Latin. 
There is no oecasion to reprint Pope's 
‘Universal Prayer,” for it must be in 
the memory of all, who are capable of 

joying the classical heauty of the 

wing version. 
So seeculis in omnibus 
O culte, et omnes 4 
i dicte, barbaris, Pei cxtibas 
JznovaH, JurrTER, Devs! 
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Nec Te tamen telluris, ah ! pualllime, 
Solius adfirmem Patrem : 9 
Neve hominibus solis datum Tibi obeequi, 
Tot millia inter orbium. 

Manus hec suas cohibeat imbellis minass 
Neu jactet impar fulmina 

In omnium eapita, Tui quos duxerim 
Hostes, ferox atque inaciens. 

Si recta quam dudum tero, Pater, via est, 
Tu queso eandem fac teram : 

Erraticus sip divager, recta meos 
Tu queso dirigas pedes. 

Qui: uid negarit vel Tua sapientia, 
Vd catites indtilserit 5 

Hoc ne datum levem excitet superbiam, 
Illud negatum murmura, 

Aliena fac ut usque defleam mala, 
Aliepa peceata ut tegam 5 

ee 

, ssericordi 


Vilis licet sim, non tamen vilissimus, 
Cum spiritus me alat Tuus ; 

Gressus meos, sive hora detur longior, 
Sive ultima adsit, O regas! 

Panem mihi pacemque lux hee afferat : 
De ceteris securior, 

Permitto Tibi quid conveniat expendere, 
Tua ut voluntas destinet. 


Te, SUMME, cui templum omnis ather qua 


_ pares 

Cui terra mareque ara, et polus ; 

Quo pollet ore quisque Maximum canat 

Natura cuncta concinat ! 

Mr Wrangham thinks and feels in 
Latin ; and the following “ Hende- 
casyllabi* prove that he might have 
sat, an honoured guest, between Ho» 
race and Virgil. Let us have no more 
essays on the utility of classical learne 
ing. Tweddel is gone; but Francis 
Wrangham and Abraham Moore ye 
survive among us, and Jet them decide 
the question. What can be more de+ 
lightful to a scholar’s ear than these—- 
«Ad Bruntonam,” 


: . HENDECASYLLABI, 
pas eer rerum Causa, ~ consequl AD BRUNTONAM. 
Solim, in tenebris ipse vix viam regens E Granta exitusam. 
- Cacusque, Te agnosce benum $ Nostri # pe decus theatri, 
Z ‘ Otu pomenes 
Pravoque quod dederis probum dignoscere s Cert} filia ! Quam decore forme 
Fatoque naturam, ‘ i Donavit Cytherea ; quam Minerva 
Runge lets, Ties See een Dunit per dubia vias javente, 
ae inte : ec lapsam—precor 6 nec in futurum 
Ragone Memmi cont ae 
Hoc vel gehepna fac, Devs, fugiam magis, juss te commenmore’ Mm 
- Seu proferre Monimie dolores, 
Ee Frater clm vetitos (nefas !) raebat 
Quotquot benignitas Tua ingerat, precor, In fratris thalamos, parimque casto 
Pe Ren oT Neco; Leena als pean a 
vit, DEO qu Sigg sate accipit; AMC 
Obsequitur js, aa ak frui, : Mavis fingere: te ia Horror, 


Vos. VII. 
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What ! could not all protect thee! Ah! in 


vain 
Thy bulwarks frown’d defiance o’er the plain: 
Fondly, in ancient majesty elate, 
Thou sat’st unconscious of impending fate, 
Nor brasen gates, nor adamantine wall, 
Can save a guilty people from their fall. .. 


Paterne columen decusque vite 
Natam : restat item patri Britanno 
Et par Euphrasiz puella,* quamque 
Ad scenam pietas tulit paternam. 

‘ O Bruntona, citd exitura virgo 

Et visu cité subtrahenda nostro, 
} sa delicie dolorque longus !+ 

Tessum siste paruimper, Oro ; 

Vi tuas par ga ne Spang 
Tradet Granta suis vicissim alumnis. 

Cantabrigia, 111. Cal, Oct. MDCCxC. 

Thirty years have past since Wrang- 
ham, deh one of the Swans of Cam, 
sang these melodious strains by that 
famous stream. From the dignified 
situation in which his virtues and his 

ius have now placed him, he may 
tek wea oan ide to his 
youthful triumphs. He has acquired 
the lofty character of a learned and 
eloquent English divine; but they 
who have been instructed by the wis- 
dom of his riper years, must often 
turn delighted to the graceful accom- 
lishments of his youth, while they 
i to the classic raptures of a muse 
which has since “ fixed her Pindus 
upon Lebanon.” 

The best prize poems—indeed the 
only ones we remember, are 
Glynn's Last Day, Porteous’ Death, 
Heber’s Palestine, Grant’s Restoration 
of Learning in the East, and some of 
Wrangham’s. His “ Destruction of 
Babylon,” though we believe it was 

, is perhaps the finest of 
his poems. The versification is very 
lofty, the i is jus, and 
there is a processional march of 
events. None but a true poet could 
have coneeived or executed such a 
composition. We suspect that it 
w be easier to write a border bal- 
lad, an eastern tale, or a lake ditty, 
than such vi poetry as this: . 
And art thou for ever set! thy ray 
No more to rise and gild the front of day, . 
Far. ing Babylon ? Those massive gates, 
Through which to battle rush’d a hundred 


states ; 
That cloud-crewn’d wall along whose giddy 
Cars strove with rival cars in fearless flight— 


Was it for thi wondrous turrets rose, 
bis | ——_ thy feebled youth their scorn 


Pe ie ae ee mineral stores re. 
sign’d, 

And the wan artist in his dungeon pined: 
Destined, as death crept on with mortal 


stealth, 
And the flush’d hectic mimick’d rosy health, 
*Mid gasping crowds to ply the tenant 


loom, 
While morbid vapours linger’d in the gloom? 
Sihaotdecenventy youms eoftamareeoee: 
On Syrian bough Judza’s harp had hung: 
Deaf to their despots’ voice, her tribes no 
more 
Waked Sion’s music on a foreign shore ; 
But oft, his tide where broad Euphrates rolls, 
Felt the keen insult pierce their patriot souls; 
And still, as homeward turn’d the longing 


eye, 
Gush’d many a tear, and issued many a sigh. 
Yet not for ever flows the fruitless grief ! 
Cyrus and Vengeance fly to their relief. 
Mark where he comes, th’ Anointed of 
the Lord ! 
And wields with mighty arm his hallow'd 
sWwoOi 
Reluctant realms their sullen homage pay, 
As on the heaven-led hero bends his way : 


myriads press the fatal plain 

In Saris Berehecte -leaved brass in vain; 
Her secret hoards the hostile bands unfold, 
And grasp with greedy joy the cavern’d gold. 


Then to new fields they urge their rapid 
course, 
And rebel states augment the swelling force: 


Firm to their end, ’mid scenes of love, 

Unsoften’d by those scenes the victors move: 

And, as in lengthening line their ranks ex- 
d 


pand, 
Spread wider ruin through the ravaged land. 
But Babylon th’ approaching war derides, 
And shakes the harmless battle from her 


In vain the ram it’s vigorous shock applies; 
The minesdescend, th’ assailin monks ove 
Till Treason comes the baffled chief to aid: 
And briefer arts succeed the long blockade. 

With hardy sinew Persia’s labouring host 


Wrest the huge river from his native coast ; 

And bid his it’s wonted track forgo, ~ 

*Twixt — banks, through lands unknown 
to flow , 


ar 90 done; and with obsequious 
Euphrates follows, as a mortal guides. 





* Quippe que (clausis in urbe, ob Ducis Cumbriensis mortem, theatris) in arenam 
squmcipelion, Al Gotir vatse tnimpeiie Valen sections ofabit:-Wanienuhies nou erat. 
+ ——brevi allegrezze, ¢ lunghi 


lutti(Ariost. Orl. Fur. xxxiii. 10.) 
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is sngeles channel, sow © pervious vale 


His 

Invites the foot where navies spread the sail ; 
And soon no barrier but the eastern main 
Shall bound the conqueror’s progress, or his 


; | reign. 
Thus, when from heaving tna’s restless 


,caves 

Impetuous Fire ipitates his waves, 

The flaming ruin on the plain, 

‘Andart and nature rear their mounds in vain. 

Should some high-rampired town obstruct 
his course, 


*Midst her gay 
Flutter’d in sportive maze the rose crown’d 


hours : 
Loud burst the roar of merriment around, 
And wanton dance light tripp’d it o’er the 


ground— 
When, bent the long-drawn revelry to spy, 
Hush’d in grim midnight Vengeance hover’d 


Nor vain her care; by wine’s soft power 
The — troop, with gladden’d eye, she 
view'd : 


The frantic mob in drunken tumult lost, 
The drowsy soldier nodding at his post, 
The gate unclosed, the desert wall survey’d; 
And call’d her Cyrus to unsheath his blade, 
Quaff then, Belshazzar—quaff, imperial 


Boy, 
The luscious draught, and drain the mad- 


dening joy ; . 
To equal riot rouse thy languid board, 
And bid the satrap emulate his lord. 
With pencill’d lids, the scandal of their race, 
Thy crowded halls a thousand princes grace. 
111 on such legs the warrior-greaves appear, 
Ill by such hands is grasp’d the deathful 


spear : 
Fitter ’mid Syria’s harlot train to move, 
And wage in safer fields the wars of love. 


Alternate ranged (with faces scarce more fair, 
Or hearts more soft) that virgin train is there : 
The virgin’s wish herhalf- eyesimpart, 


‘And blushless matrons boast th’ adulterous 


heart. 
On ardent wing the rank contagion flies, 
Sigh heaves to sigh, and glance to glance 
ies. 


Let dene the achievements of thy Gods re- 
hearse, 
Raise the loud hymn, and pour the unholy 


verse ; 

Proceed | with sacrilege enhance thy wine ! 
Bid the vase circle, torn from Salem’s shrine. 
Empire and wealth for thee unite their 
charms ; 

For thee bright beauty spreads her willing 
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Who shall control thy:raptures, or destroy ? 
Give then the night, the poignant night, to 


Joy- 
—Ha! why that start ! those horror-gleam- 


ing eyes ! J 

That frozen cents whence life’s warm crim- 
son 

That lip, on which the unfinish’d accents 
break ! 


Those hairs erect with life! those joints that 


hs condives bend which 

? ich stam wall 
with flame, oe 
ee that labours in thy 


C5 
As round it sheds self-mov’d the living ray, 
Which mocks the lustre of thy mimic day. 
Haste ! call thy seers ; or, if their skill be 


vain, 

Let Daniel’s art the blazing lines explain. 
Haste! for the prophet bring the scarlet vest ; 
hex Saeco thy 


reast. 
Ah! no’: ‘that phantom with the stile of fate 
Inscribes the doom of thee, thy race, thy state. 
In curses then, rash Youth, the hour upbraid, 
When first mg pleasure’s meteor-beam be- 
tray’ 
From virtue nom thy heedless foot declined, 
And whelm’d in sordid sense the devious 
In vain] the deed 
n vain! Even now is wrought the of 
death : 


This moment ends thy glories, and th 
breath ! . 


Above, beneath thee feasts th’ insatiate worm, 
Completes the murtherer’s rage, and dissi- 
pates thy form. 


See where, twin sons of Vengeance and 
Despair, 
March Gobryas and Gadatas. Hold, rash 


pair : 

’Tis particide ! Can nothing then atone 
Your private wrongs, save Babylon undone? 
As monarchs smile, or frown, shall patriot 


fire 
With selfish fervor flourish, or expire ? 
No: when th’ insulting Mede is at your 
gates, 
And your pale country shakes through all 


her states, 
For her your cherish’d ey * 
ic foe : 


To its fury on the 
Renounce the hoarded sochaget ile Vin, 


And only . who shall serve her best. 
Hark ! ’Tis the cry of Conquest: full 
and clear, 


Her giant voice invades the startled ear. 
With death’s deep groans the shouts of tri- 


umph rise ; 
The mingled clamour mounts the reddening 
From street to street the flames infuriate 
Climb the tall fane, and gild the tottering 
tower : 


In cumbrous ruin sink patrician piles, 
And strew amid the dust their massive spoils; 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Attic warblerthrill’d herchangefulsong : 
Their varied green where pensile gardens 
Arid Median foliage lent it’s grateful shade. 
There oft, of courts and courtly splendor 


_. tired, 
The fragrant gale Assyria’s Queen respired 
With bianelces foot Laoag gitiiee Santis 


roved, 
And hail’d the scenes her happier prime had 
ee oom from whose broad 
OF infont cian pierced the midnight sky 
Science pi ight : 
First dared ’mid worlds before unknown to 


stray, 
Seann’d thebright wonders of the milky way 5 
And, as in endless round they whirl’d . 
In groups arranged, and named the 
: 
Nay, in their glittering aspect seem’d to spy 
The hidden page of human destiny ! 
Vain all her study ! in that comet’s glare, 
Which shook destruction from it’s horrid 


hair, 2 
Of her sage train, deep-versed in stellar law, 
Not one his country’s ing fate foresaws 
Not one observed the tempest’s gathering 


Or with prophetic tongue foreteld her doom. 
Vocal no more with pleasure’s sprightly lay 
Her fretted roofs shall Babylon display ; 
Wo muse bur ayenphs tn geact@dl bend chal 
Or trace with flitting the mazy line 
Sat hete dail Panes heres tho poate dah, 
And moral drops shall gather in her eye. 





[May 

Glowing with nature’s monpenibalidead 

er = the rattling car, th’ innumetous 
eet, 

And all the tumult of the breathing street ; 


The murmur of the busy, idle throng ; 
The flow of converse, and the charm of 


song t—— 
Starting she wakes, and weeps as niughit 


she sees, 
Save trackless marshes and entangled trees: 
As — she hears, save where amitl the 
bi 


Uncoils his monstrous length the crested 


snake ; 

Save, of the casual traveller afraid, 

Where the owl shrieking seeks a dunner 
shade 5 

Save where, as o’ér th’ unsteadfast fen she 


Toves, 
The mournful bittern shakes th’ encirdling 
groves. 

Now, gentle reader, is not this.a 
very excellent Article? And dost thou 
not give us credit for our sound dis- 
cretion in framing it of materials fur. 
nished by one of the most accoth- 
plished men in England, rather than 
of our own ambitious fancies? We 
have sat up only one hout later than 
is usual with us. The clock has 
struck two, and we retire to our couch 
with the consciousness of having fur- 
nished an hour’s pleasure to any one 
who chooses to enjoy it. Mr Wrang- 
ham’s other volumes contain al 
matter of a graver and loftier kind. 
Some of his sermons are very fine; 
and though we do not often touch on 
theology, yet we shall certainly, ere 
long, lay before our readers, from 
them, some striking specimens of 
united erudition, reasoning, and elo- 
quence. 


rd 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON, 


No. XV. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. ’ 
Mr Kean has appeared in Lear; and and defile it; and the restless waves of 
the ce is not unworthy of envy and ignorance may beat against 
the . Lhis is the fullest and its foundation unheeded,—for their 


most comprehensive general praise that 
nevd, or perhaps that can, be given to 
it; and nothing but this was wanting 
to fix and consummate MrKean’s fame. 
The genius of Shakespear is the eter- 
nal rock on which the temple of this 
great actor’s reputation must now rest; 
and the “ obscene birds” of criticism 
may try in vain to reach its summit, 


noise ‘* cannot be heard so high.” 
We fear it will take more time and 
se than we can afford, to give any 
like an adequate notice of this 
exquisite performance. And, indeed, 
we are far from feeling ourselves qua- 
lified for the undertaking. The cant 
of criticism is bad enough; but the 
presumption of it is still worse. We 
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utterly disclaim it. All we have ever 

to when we have felt our- 
selves in the presence of real genius, 
has been a sincere desire to be pleased 


in our _and the 
reasons for it; and this is all we can 
bring to the task of describing Mr 
Kean’s performance of Lear. 

In the — scene there was nothing 
calling very particular notice. 
There was no approach to mock dig« 
nity 3 yet nothing like a want of the 

: but a perfect propriety of con~ 
tion and demeanour throughout. 

e rebukes to Cordelia, and the sud- 
den change of his intentions towards 
her in consequence of her appa- 
rent were the evident re- 
sults, not of the violated affections of 
a father, but the wounded pride of a 
king, accustomed ut a long 
life, to believe that his wishes and his 
will are essentially entitled to bear 
sway in-all things. When he ex- 
claims, 


* $o be ve m as here I give 
it is not the outraged t casting 
off for ever his undutiful child, but 
the “ cholerick king,” pettishly spurn- 
ing the control of reason and right, 
because he has not been used to listen 
to them. And it was the same in the 
of his anger against the in- 

terference of Kent. It was not the real 
—— resulting from violated 
nee, but the conventional ap- 

se weer of it in vindication of af 
After this follows the scene with 
Goneril and Albany, in which he ob- 
serves, that they purposely slight him. 
Here the pride of the insulted monarch 
ins to give way before the rage 


agony of the outraged father >— breaking 
e 


r the two characters, with the 
Daher oe them, are blend- 
in most et 

and impressive manner. The fearfu 
curse at the close of this scene was 
given with tremendous force. It seem- 
ed to be screwed out of the bodily 
frame, as if by some mechanical pow- 
er, set in motion by means independent 
of the will. And at the end, the over- 
excited and exhausted frame, sinking 
beneath the supernatural exertion, 
—— to crack and give way alto- 
er irhe next scene is the finish in the 
whole performance ; and certainly it 


‘scenes accordingly. 
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is the noblest exhibition of lefty: ge« 
nius that the modern stage has wi 
nessed—always excepting the same 
actor’s closing scene im the third act 
of Othello. Itis impossible for words 
to convey any thing like an adequate 
description of the ex i acting 
in the whole of this scene—of the 
electrical effect by the transi-« 
tion from “ Bid’em come forth and 
hear me, &c.”—to: “ QO! are you 
eome!”—the mingled suspicion and 
tenderness with which he tells Regan 
of Goneril’s treatment of him—the ex~ 
quisite tone of pathos thrown into the 
mock petition to Regan, ‘ I confess 
that I am old, &c.”—the wonderful 
depth and subtlety of expression given 
to the ironical speech to Goneril, “ I 
do not bid the thunder-bearer strike, 
&c.”—the pure and touching simpli« 
city of “ I gave you all.”—-Or, lastly, 
the splendid close of this scene by the 

» “ Heavens drop your patience 
down, &c.”——in which the bitter de- 
light of anticipated revenge, and the 
unbending sense of habitual dignity, 
eontend against the throes and agonies 
of a torn and bursting heart. 

Of the third act, containing the 
scenes with Kent and Edgar, during 
the storm, we must speak more gene« 
rally. There may {payne nomen mera 
ference of opinion as to the manner in 
which these scenes were ; but, 
to our thinking, Mr never 
evinced more admirable judgment, 
than in choosing what appears to us 
to have been the only practicable 
course which the nature of his subject 
had left = pena — of Shakes- 

t least this part of it—requires 
to be made intelligible to the senses 

the medium of the imagina- 
tion. The gradual and at last total 
up of the waters, from the 
mighty deep of the human heart, 
which takes place during these scenes, 
would be intolerable if it were given 
in all the bareness, and with all the 


force of reality. If it were possible to 
exhibit the actual Lear of 
on the the must be 


forbidden by law. We really believe 
that Mr Kean felt something of this 
kind, and studied and performed these 
He did not give 
a portrait, but a shadow of them. 
They came upon us, in their different 
aspects, not as animated images of 
Lear, but as dream-like recollections 
of him. Not so the scenes which re+ 
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main to be en of, viz. the mad be likely to be dealt forth—not amidst 
scene in the fourth act, and that in the throes and agonies of the Priestess 
which he recovers his senses, and re- delivering the sacred oracles ftom 


his daughter Cordelia, in the 
i eaiia sine ucelee sutthinee 


sion and pathos, could m 
In particular, the short scene where 
Lear wakes from slumber and - 
nises Cordelia, = a _ - 
highest degree. e mild pa' 0 
his voice, and the touching simplicity 
of his manner, when he kneels down 
before her, and offers to drink the 
i song epnd ronge yal org 
Pe forgotten. In speaking what is 
(rather coarsely ) the mad scene, 
we neglected to notice the noble burst 
of dignified energy with which Lear 
“ Ay, every inch a king? 
&c.” and also the action all through 
the scene. His hands were as wan- 
dering and unsettled as his senses, 
and as little under the control of 
habit or will. This was a very deli- 
cate touch of nature ; and perfectly ori- 
Mr Kean’s Lear is upon the whole, 
the most genuine of all his perfor- 
mances of Shakespear. It is most 
purely unaffected and untheatrical, 
and fore it is most worthy of his 
subject and — ~ ae fullest of 
¥ \ na passion, and 
ee om the most touching and in- 
i to an assembly of men and 


women, with their natural a 
about them. The only plausible ob- 
jection that has been or that can be 
made to any of it is, that, in the 
mad scenes there is too little vehem- 
ence and variety. But this objection 
is:made by persons who fo: that 
Lear was “ a very foolish, fond old 


himself—not eprebamree- 
tion and sentiment, but by a some- 
thing which ordinary mortals can 
conceive of as nothing less than a 
species of absolute and direct inspira- 
tion—some mysterious influence to- 
tally i nt on the immediate 
state of his actual feelings and facul- 
ties: and that, therefore, they would 

1 


the eee with the calm and 
fervour of the priest who 


was appointed to repeat those oracles 
to the people. 

Our limits compel us to restrain 
ourselves from expressing the further 
observations whith occur to us in 
thinking of this noble performance. 
We take our leave of it with the 
est reverence and admiration rae 
genius which could produce it, and the 
sincerest gratitude for the delight and 
instruction it has afforded to us. 

As we have not of late been called 
upon to speak very favourably of any 
thing that has been produced at this 
theatre, we are glad of an opportuni 
of noticing the great care and skill 
which has been bestowed on the get 
ting up of this tragedy. The whole of 
the performers evidently take great 
pains with their respective parts. This 
1s a true, notwithstanding Mr 
Elli ores - it in the bills. Mrs 
West play e gentle parts of Cor- 
delia charmingly. There is a tremu- 
lous tenderness in her voice which is 
delightful. But when this lady chooses 
to be energetic she invariably becomes 
coarse and unfeminine. Mr Rae also 
performed Edgar in very admirable 
style—with great force, feeling, and 
discrimination. 

There has also been produced at this 
Theatre a ‘‘ speaking Pantomime,” 
which is very unkindly attributed to 
Garrick. We hope Mr Elliston has 
not been writing this drama himself, 
and fathering it upon his celebrated 

ecessor. We can conceive him to 
quite capable of such a thing. Of 
writing the drama in question, we 
mean—for it is very vulgar and ab- 
surd. 

By the bye, we congratulate the ad- 
mirers of ‘ our immortal bard” on his 
having met with a new editor. We 
were induced to purchase King Lear 
the other night at this Theatre, and 
found it to be edited by a person of 
whom we never before heard in the 
literary world ;—one R. W. Elliston. 
We should like to know who this ad- 
venturesome person may be. Perhaps 
Mr Elliston, the manager, can give us 
some information on the subject, as the 
person in question happens to be his 
name-sake. But, on second thoughts, 
it is probable that he knows less about 
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him than any one else. _Whoever he 
may be, if we are to believe himself, 
he must possess more than ordinary 
sagacity,—for it appears that he has 
been enabled to supply the world with 


a new edition of ‘ ars Trae 
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gedy of King Lear, printed. chiefly, 
m Nahum Tate's edition, with some 
restorations from the original text.” 
This is verbatim et literatim the title 
of the: third number of “ Elliston’s 
British Theatre.” 


COVENT GABDEN THEATRE, 


Henri Quatre. 


We have not left ourselves room to 
as we could wish of the new 
piece at this Theatre under the above 
title. With an indifferent plot, little 
wit, and no poetry at all, it is yeta 
very lively and entertaining produc- 
tion—full of grace, spirit, and naivete, 
and not without nature and character. 
It embodies some of the well-known 
anecdotes which are related of this 
inating monarch, and of his fa- 
vourite Sully, and invents others suit- 
ed to their respective characters ; and 
is, altogether, very piquant, pleasant, 
and French. The piece is admirably 
performed throughout, by M‘Cready, 
C. Kemble, Liston, Emery, Miss Ste- 
phens, Miss Tree, &c. 

M‘Cready plays Henri with great 
truth and spirit. There is in particu- 
ae Gessster of sential tate ot 

e r of a sup trooper o 
the royal army, ste al On aaiee ath 
a village féte given in honour of his 
own grea pe villagers, from his 
likeness to the portraits of the king, 
making him play the part of his own 
representative. This scene acts un- 
commonly well; and the denoue- 
ment at the end of it, when he turns 
out to be really the king, is extremely 
well managed. In this part of the 

lot Miss M. Tree makes a charming 
ittle village coquette. Her delicious 
voice seems to grow richer and richer 
every time we hear it. Liston makes 
a delightful Jocrisse, and Emery a 
fine sturdy old trooper. In the other 
branch of the plot C. Kemble plays a 
high-minded young cavalier with in- 


finite grace and spirit ; and Miss Ste- 
phens, with her charming awkward- 
ness—better than all the airs and graces 
in the world—is his mistress. Besides 
all these there is Fawcett as a fine old 
general, Irish Johnstone as a soldier 
of fortune, ready to make blunders, 
duels, or love, at a moment’s notice— 
to say nothing of Blanchard, Abbott, 
Duruset, Miss Brunton, &c. 

The scenery is also most beautiful ; 
and the whole piece highly agreeable 
and attractive. 

It is impossible to conceive why the 
above piece has been laid aside to make 
way for such a strange and incompre- 
hensible extravagance as Toe Puan- 
tom, which has just been produced 
at this Theatre. It is a serious farce 
in which Mr M‘Cready performs a 
ie pany sort of Somno, or Lady 
Macbeth ; and frightens himself and 
every body else out of their senses, by 
walking about in his dressing-gown, 
with a candle in his hand, “ in the 
dead waste and pe of bow nig — 
performing a sort of involun 
on all dhe assembled Peers ane le 
of Calabria, who meet together, with 
: holy a tampa — at wi 

ead, for the purpose of lagi: 
supposed Phantom. This is all very” 


‘absurd ; and it is not a sufficient ex- 


cuse for absurdity to say that it affords 
scope for fine acting—which it certain- 
ly dos in Mr M‘Cready. We were in 
hopes these idle extravagances were 
giving way before such Dramas as 
Rob Roy, the Antiquary, and Henri 
Quatre. 
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“Zuctus” on the Death of Sir Dantel Donnellp, 


LATE CHAMPION OF IRELAND. 


WE felt too deep sympathy with the afflicted population of a sister king’ 

Cc to venture the T abtication of the following Luctus, till time had in uation 
sure alleviated the national suffering,—and, to borrow a figure from an oration 
attributed to Counsellor Phillips, “ wiped off with his passing pinions the 
daily dews which a sym ic people had poured on the shining daisy that 
sprung through the unshaven shamrock, round the gloomy grave of the de- 
molishing Donnelly !” But as the moon has thrice renewed her horns since 
the demise of Sir Daniel, we trust that we shall not now be thought to be 
interfering ‘ with the sacred silence of a nation’s sorrow,” by publishing a 
selection from the “‘ numbers without number, numberless,” of Luctus that 
have been for the last quarter ing in upon us from every of the 
united empire. We confess, that we are not of that school of philosophy, 
which considers the loss sustained by Ireland in the death of Donnelly alto- 
gether and for ever irreparable. Surely a successor will step into his shoes. 
But what although centuries should pass by, without an Irishman willing 
to contend with the Champion of England? What are centuries but short 
links in the long chain of time? For ourselves, we shall be satisfied with 
the destinies of Ireland, should a Donnelly appear once in a thousand years. 
Whoever may be the Editor of this Magazine in the year 2820, let him 
pay particular attention to our words,—and, if our views on the subject 
prove to be correct, we hope that all the subscribers to our work at that pe- 
riod, will ase ‘ sets” from the beginning. But these are idle specula- 
tions,—so let us address ourselves to graver matter. To prove our strict im- 
partiality, we wrote the titles of their ctive authors on separate slips 
of paper, which were all shaken strenuously in the Adjutant’s old foraging 
cap, and as the titles came out in the hand of Mr Blackwood, (whom we oc~ 
casionally admit into the divan,) so are they now printed. It is singular that 
the names of the two greatest poets of the day, Lord Byron and Dr 
Scott, should have followed each other.”] 


LETTER FROM LORD BYRON, ENCLOSING THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
‘¢ CHILD DANIEL.” 


MY DEAR NORTH, 

My old Armenian has come in upon me, just as the efflatus was rising, like 

a blast along Loch-na-gair, and I should as seon think of poe de og - 

Carlisle as the gentleman now stroking his aged beard. I break abruptly off 

with the words “ Beggar's dust.” What the devil is Hobhouse about since 

he left Newgate? After all, there is no like London for fun and frolic 

et Lam at Venice. This sounds oddly. Your joke on Don Juan was 

well played off-—it fairly out-Byron’d Byron. Who is Wastle? Give my 
respects to the old gentleman.—Skimble Scamble stuff——Byron. 


—— 


CHILD DANIEL, 


Iw Fancy-land there is a burst of wo, 
The spirit’s tribute to the fallen ; see 
On each scarr’d front the eloud of sorrow grow, 
Bloating its sprightly shine. But what is he 
For whom grief’s mighty butt is broach’d so free ? 
Were his brows shadow’d by the awful crown, 
The Bishop’s mitre, or high plumery 
Of the mail’d warrior? Won he his renown 
On pulpit, throne, or field, whom death hath now struck down ? 


He won it in the field where arms are none, 
Save those the mother gives tous. He was 

A climbing star which had not fully shone, 
Yet promised in its glory to surpass 
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Our champion star ascendant ; but alas ! 
The sceptred shade that values earthly might, 
And pow’r, and pith, and bottom, as the grass, 
Gave with his fist a buffet slight ;—— 
Say, bottle-holding Leach, why ends so seon the fight ? 


What boots t’ inquire?—’Tis done. Green mantled Erin 
May weep ide apes of milling sway past by, 
And Crib, sublime, no lowlier rival fearing, . 
Repose, sole Ammon of the fistic sky, 
Conceited, quaffing his blue ruin high, 
Till comes the Swell, that come to all men must, 
By whose foul blows Sir Daniel low doth lie, 
Summons the Champion to resign his trust, 
And mingles his with Kings, Slaves, Chieftains, Beggars’ dust ! 
” * - 7 e 


* * 





6 In Fancy-land there is a burst of wo.” 


Why will Coleridge and Wordsworth continue to bother the world with their metaphy- 
sics ? Fancy and ImaGinaTion ! Neither of them can tell the difference. Sam, write 
another Christabelle—but William, thou Sylvan Sage, no more Excursions, though, 
joking apart, thou art the best of all the Pond poets. Moulsey Hurst is the * green 
navel” of Fancy-land. 

“* For whom grief’s mighty butt is broached so free.” 


I owe this line to my friend, Meux. 

© The bishop’s mitre, or high plumery 
Of the @ warrior 3” 

I have no doubt that Donnelly would have made a very excellent bishop. He would 
have been powerful in the pulpit. The finest-armed man I ever saw was a bishop of the 
Greek Church, who had been a robber in his youth. Milo himself could not have shewn. 
nobler knuckles. Spirit of Pollux! Donnelly was not a soldier—a hired blood-shedder ! 
He did not, like Shaw, close a life of honour by a disgraceful death at the carnage of 
Mont St Jean, fighting against the Man of the Age, who may yet be destined to be the 
liberator of Europe. 

** Our champion star ascendant.” 


I am no enemy of Crib’s! But lives there a man so base as to say that he has not been 
indebted more to fortune than to bravery or skill im all his battles ? Was he not fast los. 
ing his first fight with Jem Belcher, when that finished pugilist’s hands gave way ? Was 
not the Monops out of condition in the second contest ? en G » by a chance fall, 
could not come to time, Crib was dead-beat; and ‘* Bob of Wigan, ring-honoured 
Lancaster,” was comparatively ftesh, and able to have renewed the combat. What Briton 
will dare to say, that Molyneaux did not win his first battle with the Champion? It 
seemed otherwise to the Umpires ; but neither Europe nor America was to be so satisfied ; 
and as my friend, Leigh Hunt, (he és my friend according to common speech, and I have 
no fault to find with his dedication of Rimini,) has lately expressed a wish that Napoleon 
may be liberated from St Helena, that he may fight the battle of Waterloo over again 
with Wellington, so do I wish that Pluto would send us back Molyneaux to try his for- 
tune once more with Tom Crib. My own opinion is, that judgment would be reversed 
in both cases. 

‘* Say, bottle-holding Leach, why ends so soon the fight 3” 


There is no allusion here to the Vice Chancellor of England, which the reader may 
have from the previous note about reversals of judgment, Neither is there any 
allusion to William Elford Leach of the British Museum. Had there been, the epithet 


would have been more apt, ‘* beetle-holding Leach.” 
“6 And mingles his with Kings, Slaves, Chieftains, Beggars’ dust !” 
The reader will pardon the tautology of this line, Where is the difference between 


them all ? 
Vou. VII. 2A 
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LETTER FROM DR SCOTT, ENCLOSING A “‘ DIRGE.ON DONNELLY.” 


Dear Mr Nortu,—Understanding that ere next No. is to contain the 
‘* Euctus Variorum” on the late champion of Ireland, I take the liberty of add. 
ing my small contribution in the shape of the following song, which has had 
the honour of being sung at the HopcE-ropce, the sumBLe, and the mitie~ 
NIUM, With great applause. It is adapted to your own favourite tune, The Sned- 
don March, or, “ The Paisley Weaers,” one of the finest manufacturing airs 
in our Scottish music. The Radicals are quiet, for the present, in this quar. 
ter ; but, as I opine, rather cowed than squabashed. At the review on the 
King’s birth-day, I had the satisfaction to understand, that general Reynel ex- 
his most enthusiastic admiration of our two Volunteer corps. The 
Light-Horse squadron are a parcel of most genteel young men, mounted on 
beautiful nags ; and they need not fear to shew themselves alongside of either 
the 7th or 10th. The Sharpshooters are an incomparable corps. Nothing can 
the elegance, ease, and spirit, evinced in every one of their movements. 
< Pook at the S hooters,” cried out a certain officer of regulars t’other 
day to his men, who were forming somewhat after the mariner of a flock of 
when a colley comes barking over a knowe. The reproof was felt 
» I assure you. It is confidently asserted in the first circles here, that 
you and the Contributors are to be all West in a few weeks. Take the Tug to 
it thence in the Canal-boat—enjoy a week’s cold punch 
here—and then steam it to Fort-William or Belfast. But my pen, as usual, és 
running away with—Your faithful friend and coadjutor, James Scott, 
Glasgow, 7, Millar Street, May 1st. D.G.L.H.V. 


SORROW I8 DRY, 
Being a New Song, by Dr James Scott. 


When to Peggy Bauldie’s daughter, first I told Sir Daniel’s death, 
Like a glass of soda-water it took away her breath ; 

It took away your breath, my dear, and it sorely dimm’d your sight, 
And aye ye let the salt, salt tear, down fall for Erin’s knight ; 

For he was a knight of glory bright, the spur ne’er deck'd a bolder, 
Great George's itself was laid upon Sir Daniel’s shoulder. 


Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 
I took a turn along the street, to breathe the Trongate air, 
’s lass I to meet, with a bag of lemons fair ; 


I, * Gude Meg, ohon! ohon ! you’ve heard of Dan’s disaster— 
If I’m alive, I'll come at five, and feed upon your master— 
A glass or two no harm will do to either saint or sinner, 
Anda bow! with friends will make amends for a so so sort of dinner.” 
Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &e. 


I found Carnegie in his nook, upon the old settee, 

And dark and dismal was his look, as black as black might be, 

Then suddenly the blood did fly, and leave his face so pale, 

That scarce I knew, in alter’d hue, the bard of Largo’s vale ; 

But Meg was winding up the jack, so off flew all my pains, 

For, as cocks, two fat earocks I knew were hung in chains. 
ing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 


Nevertheless, he did express his joy to see me there— 
Meg laid the cloth, and, nothing loath, I soon pull’d in my chair ; 
The mutton broth and bouilli both came up in season due— 
The — is said—when Provan’s head at the door appears in view— 
The at work like any Turk, first nods an invitation ; 
For who so free as all the three from priggish botheration ? 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 
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Ere long the Towddies deck the board with a cod’s head and shoulders, 
And the oyster-sauce it surely was great joy to all beholders. 
To George our king a jolly cann of royal port is poured— 
Our gracious king, who knighted Dan with his own shining sword— 
The next we sip with trem) ip Ss git pach mbes ghyoesigy 
To the hero dead that cup we and mix it with a tear. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 


*Tis now your servant's turn to mix the nectar of the bowl: 
Still on the Ring our thoughts we fix, while round the goblets roll, 
Great Jackson, Belcher, Scroggins, Gas, we celebrate in turns, 
Each Christian, Jew, and Pagan, with the Fancy’s flame that burns ; 
C. ie’s finger on the board a mimic circle draws, 
And, ®gan-l e, h’ expounds the rounds, and pugilistic laws. 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 


’Tis thus that worth heroic is suitably lamented.— 
Great Daniel’s shade, I know it, dry grief had much resented— 
What signify your tear and sigh ?—A bumper is the thing 
Will gladden most the generous ghost of a champion of the King. 
The tear and sigh from voice and eye must quickly pass away, 
But the good may be renewed until our dying day ! 

Sing, Hey ho, the Sneddon, &c. 


LETTER FROM MR W. W. TO MR CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


DEAR SIR, 
Hap it not been one of the deepest convictions of my mind, even from very 
early youth, that there was something in periodical literature radically and 
essentially wrong, in rerum naturd, a8 Bacon Lord Verulam has wisely ob- 
served of a mom somewhat different, I should certainly, before the com- 
mencement of the present portion of time, have sent divers valuable commu- 
nications unto your Miscellany. For, concerning both the mattcr and manner 
of Blackwood’s Edinborough Magazine, it hath fallen to my lot in life, on six, 
eight, or ten different occasions—some of them not without their importance, 
considered in relation to the ordinary on-goings of the world which we in- 
habit, and others of them, peradventure, utterly and thoroughly worthless ; 
—I say, that it hath fallen to my lot in life to hear the Work, of which you 
are the Editor, spoken of in words of commendation and praise. It appeareth 
manifest, however, that to form a philosophical, that is, a true character of a 
work published periodically, it behoveth aman to peruse the whole series of 
the above-mentioned work seriatim, that is, in continuous and uninterrupted 
succession, inasmuch as that various articles, on literature, philosophy, and the 
fine arts, being by their respective authors left unfinished in one number, are 
mayhap brought to a conclusion in a second—nay, peradventure, continued in 
a second, and even a third—yea, often not finished until a tenth, and after the 
intervention of divers Numbers free wholly and altogether from any discussion 
on that specific subject, but com » it may be, either of nobler or of baser 
matter. Thus, it often fareth ill with one particular Number of a_ periodical 
work—say for June or January—because, that although both the imaginative 
and reasoning faculties may be manifested and bodied forth visibly and palpa- 
bly, so that, as I have remarked on another occasion, they may “ lie like sur- 
faces,” nevertheless, if there shall be the intervention of a chasm of time be- 
tween the first portion of the embodied act and the visible manifestation of the 
second—or again, between the second and third, and so on according to any 
imaginable or unimaginable series,—then I aver, that he will greatly err, who, 
from such knowledge of any work, (that is, a price work, for indeed it is 
of such only that it can be so predicated,) shall venture to bestow or to inflict 
upon it a decided and permanent character, cither for good or for evil. Thus, 
for example, I have observed in divers Numbers of Blackwood’s Edinborough 
Magazine, sarcasms rather witty than wise, in my apprehension, directed 
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against myself, on the score of the Lyrical Ballads, and my Quarto Poem en- 
titled the Excursion. In other Num again—I cannot charge my memory 
for what months or in what year, nor indeed is it of vital importance to this 
question—methinks I have read disquisitions on my poetry, and on those 
great and immutable principles in human nature on which it is built, and in 
virtue of which I do not feel as if I were arrogating to myself any iar 
gift of prophecy, when I declare my belief that these my poems will be im- 
mortal ;—I repeat, that in such and such Numbers I have perused such and 
such articles and compositions, in which I have not been slow to discern a 
fineness of tact and a depth of thought and feeling not elsewhere to be found, 
unless I be greatly deceived, in the criticism of this in many things degenerate, 
because too intellectual age. Between the folly of some Numbers, therefore, 
and the wisdom of others—or in other words of still more icuous significa- 
tion, between the falsehood of one writer, and the truth of another, there must 
exist many shades by which such — extremes are brought, without a 
painful sense of contrariety, before the eyes of what Mr Coleridge has called 
the “ Reading Public.” all such shades—if any such'there be—I am wholly 
unapprised—because I see the work but rarely, as I have already observed, for I 
am not, to the best of my recollection, a subscriber to the Kendal Book-Club ; 
such institutions being, in small towns, where the spirit of literature is gener- 
ally bad in itself and fatally misdirected, conducted upon a principle, or rather 
a want of principle, which cannot be too much discommended. 

The upshot of the whole is this, that it is contrary both to my theory and 
my practice to become a ope contributor to any periodical work whatsoever, 
forasmuch as such habits of composition are inimical to the growth and sanity 
of original genius, and therefore unworthy of him who writes for “ all time” 
except the present. 

Seuinbin, it hath so happened, that in seasons prior to this, I have trans- 
mitted to the Editors of divers periodical Miscellanies, small portions of large 
works, and even small works meet wie in themselves; nor, would it be altogether 
consistent with those benign feelings which I am dis to cherish towards 
your Miscellany, as a Periodical that occasionally aimeth at excellence, and may 
even, without any flagrant violation of truth, be said occasionally to approxi- 
mate thereto, to withhold from it such slight marks of my esteem, as, upon 
former occasions, I have not scrupled to bestow upon others haply less worthy 
of them. I therefore send you first, an Extract from my Great Poem on 
my Own Life, and it is a e which I have greatly elaborated ;—and, se- 
condly, Sir Daniel Donnelly, a Ballad, which, in the next edition of my works, 
must be included under the general class of ‘‘ Poems of the Imagination and 
the Affections.” 


EXTRACT FROM MY GREAT AUTO-BIOGRAPHICAI, POEM, 


Tr is most veritable,—that sage law 

Which tells that, at the wane of mightiness, 

Yea even of colossal guilt, or power 

That, like the iron man by poets feign’d, 

Can with uplifted arm draw from above 

The ministering lightnings, all insensible 

To touch of other feeling, we do find 

That which our hearts have cherish’d but as fear, 
Is mingled still with love ; and we must weep 
The very loss of that which caus’d our tears.— 
Ev’n so it happeneth when Donnelly dies. 
Cheeks are besullied with unused brine, 

And eyes disguis’d in tumid wretchedness, 

That oft have put such seeming on for him, 

But not at Pity’s bidding !—Yea, even I, 

Albeit, who never “ ruffian’d” in the ring, 

Nor know of “ challenge,” save the echoing hills ; 
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Nor “ fibbing,” save that poesy doth feign ; 
Nor heard his fame, but as the dratientane } 
Of clouds contentious on Helvellyn’s side, 
Distant, yet deep, agnize a strange regret, 
And radian Donnelly—Honourable Sir Daniel :— 
(Blessings be on them, and eternal praise, 
The ——- and the Raighiet) Lane doth dwell 
Here in these solitudes, and our corporal clay 
Doth for its season bear the self-same fire, 
Impregnate with the same humanities, 
Moulded and mixed like others. 
I remember, 
Once on a time,—’twas when I was a boy, 
For I was childish once, and often since 
Have, with a cheerful resignation, learnt 
How soon the boy doth prophecy the man,— 
I chanced, with one whom I could never love, 
Yet seldom left, to thread a thorny wood, 
To seek the stock-doves’ sacred domicile ;— 
Like thieves, we did contend about our crime, 
I and that young companion. Of that child 
His brief coevals still had stood in awe, 
And Fear did do him menial offices, 
While Silence walk’d beside, and word breath’d none. 
Howbeit, mine arm, which oft in vassal wise 
Had borne his satchel, and but ill defended 
From buffets, half in sport, half tyrannous, 
With which I was reguerdon’d,—chanced prevail. 
His soul was then subdued, and much and sore 
He wept, convulsive ; nay, his firm breast heav’d, 
As doth the bosom of the troublous lake 
After the whirlwind goeth ; and so sad 
Did seem the ruins of his very pride, 
I could not choose but weep with him, so long 
We sobb’d together, till a smile ’gan dry 
The human rain, and he once more was calm ;— 
For sorrow, like all else, hath end. Albeit, 
Those tears, however boyish, were more fit, 
Since nature’s self did draw them from their source, 
Than aught that cunning’st poet can distil 
By potent alchemy, from human eye, 
To consecrate Donnelly’s grave. Even so ; 
For they discours’d with a dumb eloquence, 
Beyond the tongue of dirge or epitaph, 
Of that which th in man’s heart, when Power, 
Like Babylon, hath fall’n, and pass’d away. 


SIR DANIEL DONNELLY.--A BALLAD. 


I came down to breakfast—And why all this sobbing, 
This weeping and wailing? I hastily cried ; 

Has Grimalkin, my boy, ta’en away your tame Robin ? 
Has Duckling, or Pullet, or White Coney died? 


"was thus the short list of his joys I ran over, 

‘While the tears were fast coursing down Timothy’s face, 
And strove the small darling his red cheek to cover.— 
What is this >—thought my soul—Is it grief or disgrace ? 


I looked on the Courier, my weekly newspaj 
For I felt that the cause of | his sorrow was there ; 

So quick is grief’s eye that no word could escape her— 
‘* Dead is Daniel, the hero of Donnybrooke fair !” 
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O mournful] was then the low song of the kettle, 

And long look’d my face in the bright polish’d grate ; 
Dull, dull clank’d the tongs, tho’ composed of true metal, 
They seemed to my fancy the long shears of fate. 


I sought the fresh air, but the sun, like a firebrand, 
In my dark bosom kindled 8 Begpotty ile : 
Ah, me! ye five Catholic ions of Ay 

What now will become of your bull-breeding isle ? 


Mine eyes met the earth, in their wand’ring uneasy ; 
And I thought, as I saw through the vanishing snow 
The flower of Sir Daniel, the bright shining Daisy, 
On that beautiful poem I wrote long ago. 


By the stroke of the thunder-stone split in its glory, 
On the earth lay extended a green-crested pine ; 
Then I dreamt, poor Sir Dan, of thy pitiful story, 
For the trunk was as straight and as knotty as thine ! 


Thus sun, flower, and tree all, in blaze, blight, or blossom, 
The same sombre i of sorrow supplied, 

While Nature breath’d forth from her mountainous bosom, 
“* Weep, weep for the day when Dan Donnelly died !” 


LETTER FROM ODOHERTY. 


Killarney, May 9th. 

MY DEAREST K1T,—Here am I, living at rack and manger, with my old 
schoolfellow, Blennerhasset ; and you and your Magazine may go to the devil, for 
any thing I care about either of you. We embark on the lake about 11 o'clock, 
after a decent breakfast, and contrive to kill the evening till about five, soon 
after which we enter ourselves for the sweepstakes, and, to use the phraseology 
of my friend, the Reverend Hamilton Paul, generally contrive to stow awa 
under our belt a bottle ef black-strap, before tumbling in. You may think 
this monotonous—but you are quite wrong. One day we fish trout, another 
eels, and another salmon, which ov an ble variety ; and it was 
only last Thursday that Rowan Cashel and myself swam across the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl on the top of Mangerton. We also attend wakes, fairs, funerals, 
and patrons, and go to church as regular as clock-work. In short, I have some 
intention of marrying again, and settling for the remainder of my life, at least 
for a year or two, somewhere in Kerry. I hear Mulleocky blowing his 
horn for us to join a batch of young ladies, on a party of pleasure, to the upper 
lake, and we are going to dine on cold provisions on Ronayne’s Island, which is 
as beautiful and romantie a spot as ever you clapt eyes on. I enclose for you 
the only piece of poetry I have com since I past through Cork. I jotted it 
down with a black-lead pencil, in a silver case, belonging to a young gentle- 
man with a good-natured face, on the outside of the coach ; and I am sorry to 
say, that on parting from us, he forgot to ask it back again ; so I keep it for 
the sake of an ble travelling companion. You will observe, from its 
stopping short all at once, that the Poem is only a fragment. Mullcocky is in 
a big passion, I hear, so good-b’ye Kit, prays ever your hearty chum, 

Morean Opouenty. 

P.S. Something seems to have gone wrong with the barge, so I have time for 
a P.S. I encountered the Champion’s funeral ; and it was the biggest I ever 
witnessed. It seme iadanan by games too ; y< i as at yet went, cer- 
tain persons, s ing young surgeons or their jackalls, were met and 
— beaten. by some of the champions of the fist, who jaloused, as your 
Scottish peasantry say, that they were on the watch for the hero’s remains. 
Another version of the story is, that the designs of the knights of the scalpel 
were all along suspected by the knights of the daddle, who appointed a trusty 
band to watch, for two days and nights, the holy shrine where their saint was 
laid. Havipg gone, however, to indulge themselves in a funeral libation for 
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an hour or two, at the “ honor,” (a drinking bout at'a burial) they found, on 
repairing to their post, ' that the enemy had been before thém, and had, with 
infinite judgment, effected the resurrection, before the champion was well warm 
in his grave. A deputation of very respectable gentlemen waited on the corpse 
next day, to ascertain the fact: but it is absolutely im ile to ascertain airy 
fact in Dublin ; and you meet thousands and tens of thousands every day, and 
in every company, who maintain that the chenapion io nee ter Bakdiourg . If 
you have seen him on any of your dissecting tables there, pray let me know. 
—But I hear the ladies giggling, so I must be after joining the water-party. 


ODONNELLY, AN ODE BY MORGAN ODOHERTY. 


I, 
Wuew green Erin laments for her hero removed, 
From the Isle where he flourished, the Isle that he loved, 
Where he entered so often the twenty foot lists, 

. And, twinkling like meteors, he flourished his fists, 
And gave to his foes more set downs and toss overs, 
Than ever was done by the greatest philosophers, 

In folio, in twelves, or in quarto, 
Shall the harp of Odoherty silent remain, 
And shall he not waken its music again ? 
Oh! yes with his soul and his heart too! 


Il. 
Majestic Odonnelly! proud as thou art, 
Like a cedar on top of Mount Hermon, 
We lament that death shamelessly made thee depart, 
In the gripes, like a blacksmith or chairman. 
Oh! hadst thou been felled by Tom Crib in the ring ; 
Or by Carter been milled to a jelly, 
Oh! sure that had been a more dignified thing, 
; Than to kick for a pain in your belly! 


IIL. 

A curse on the belly that robbed us of thee, 

And the bowels-unfit for their office ; a 

A curse on the potyeen you swallowed too free, 

For a stomach complaint, all the doctors agree, 

Far worse than a headache or cough is. — 
* Death, who like a cruel and insolent bully, drabs 
aiais Sentai tan cae 

i 5 my ti , try a touch of m igrubs, 
Which soon laid flat on his back gm 





° IV. 
Great spirits of Broughton, Jem Belcher, and Fig, 
Of Coreoran, Pierce, and Dutch Sam ; +3 
Whether up stairs PIES HOHE 
And at intervals pause your blue ruin to swig, 
Or with your bread baskets to cram. 
Or, whether for quiet you’re all alone 
In some charming retired little heaven of your own, 
Where the turf is elastic, in short just the thing. 
neds wien diane 
t w ou wan ou still may turn too, . 
and be thesahed black 


. And thrash till your and blue ; | 
‘Where your favourite agen for ever are near, 
And you eat, and you dri 


, and you fight all the year ; 

- Ah! receive then to join in your milli ight 

The shade of Sir Daniel Donnelly, knight ; 
With whom a turn up is no frolic ; 
His is no white or cold liver, 


? 
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For he beat Oliver, 
Challenged Carter, and died of the colic ! 


V. 
Bad luck to my soul, 
But I'll fill the punch bowl, 
To the brim with good stingo ; and so Nelly 
Don’t let the toast pass you, 
But fill up your glass to 
Demolishing Daniel Donnelly. 


LETTER FROM MB SEWARD. 

Ch: Ch: April 1, 1820. 

MY DEAR SIR, , 
For the fuller explication of the subjoined Threne, the reader is referred to 
the conclusion of the last book of the Iliad, which has supplied a great part of 
the exequial diction—who, indeed, so fit as the mourners of a Hector to ish 
with funeral-phrases those of a Donnelly ?—and to the notes upon that unrivalled 
sketch of the manners of the Emerald Isle, Castle Rackrent. For more imme- 
diate use, i.e. (to borrow Miss Edgeworth’s own terms) “for the advantage 
of lazy readers, who would ora — = page than walk a yard, and from 
compassion, not to say s > Wi eir infirmity,” I have transcribed a 

tana postion of the 4 aes . 

has just run up to town for his Easter holidays, or you should have 
had the whole of the notes in the language of classical commentary. 
As it is, you will come off with more text annotation. We shall neither 
of us soon forget the cordial hospitality of the Tent last August.—Yours ever 

very truly, W. Sewaanp. 





** YLLALOO, GOL, OR LAMENTATION OVER THE DEAD.” 


——Magnoque ululante tumultu.—_-V1BRG. 
ululatibus omne 
Implevére nemus.—Ov. 





The body of the deceased, dressed in grave-clothes, and ornamented with 
The relations and keeners 


flowers, was placed on a bier, or some elevated spot. 
Geis womans) od themselves in two divisions, one at the head and 
other at the feet of the corpse, The bards and croteries had before pre« 
the funeral “caoinan,” or song. The chief bard of the head-chorus 
by singing the first stanza in a low doleful tone, which was softly ac« 
companied by the harp: at the conclusion the foot-semichorus began the la- 
mentation, or “ Ullaloo” (EAsAs») from the first note of the preceding stanza, 
in which they were answered by the head-semichorus ; then both united in 
a The chorus of the first stanza being ended, the chief 
of the foot-semichorus began the second “ Gol,” or lamentation, in which 
he was answered by that of the head; and then, as before, both united in the 
general full chorus. Thus, alternately, were the song and chorusses perform- 
ed during the night. The , rank, possessions, virtues, and vices of 
the dead were rehearsed, a number of interrogations were addressed to the 
deceased ; as, “‘ Why did he die?” if married, “ Whether his wife was faith- 
ful to him, his sons dutiful, or hunters or warriors?” if a young man, 
“ Whether he had been in love?” or, “ If the blue-eyed maids of 


Erin treated him with scorn ?”—( Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, IV.) 

The crowd of people, who assemble at these funerals, sometimes amounts to 

a thousand, often to four or five hundred. (N.B. Sixty thousand, it is said, 

attended Donnelly to his grave !) They gather, as the bearers of the hearse pro- 

ceed on their way; and when they pass through any village, or when they 
9 








& 2A em mw 











1890.) “Detter From Mr Seiwara, * - 

me near any houses, the h to cty, eon ‘On ‘Oh? Oh’ On A ht 
‘Agh !” rising their sate from th ta ott nee T in a, kind of 
mournful howl. A ey 


5? 


P.S. Scholars, with mdreof ‘leisure ans lari Wen or a 


have found in Pindar, what'd T have ‘soi omer 

type for a sublime choral he! Was thee = Gon atom beim ines, 
with all his accompaniment of Lr amphi sand’ tus, and 
Dorieus, and Acusilaus, and-Euclon, and one to the 
wuypas arene bestowed eee ny flyom,; than Sir Daniel'Donnelly ? 
By the bye, from the at first given to.the claim, prefered by 
daughter, pan ie lionours. of e a sitting’ at the aeeiinle of 
Pisa (for we must carefull y distinguiah the @:a« of the oliast from the 
Chinese beverage menftiotiet! hi egy,) we Apri ‘infer that the yuyzvx0s ayes 


of the ancients, as the epithet. implies, involved somewhat more of an e 
even than is witnessed in our modern ball-rooms. See Blackwood’ s Magazine, 
XXXVI. 609. In one respect the Rhodian, wf agsray sigur, ap to have 


differed from our illustrious Irishman ; ‘as Pindar calls' him piercer, and ‘ 
aight (we are'told by the author of the « Boxiana,” ma 615.) was ** not a° 
.” Neither have we any authority for a eC warigen ogbas 


? ina 5, 168; to the intellects of the genuine sons < t fe Hactenus ’ 


P.S. To my. utter amazement, Buller has burst in upon me, all covered with 
mud, a well-booted Grecian. Heaven knows what has brought him back so sud« 
er 3 to — Seeep eal ee no doubt. Hearing that I am writ< 

a @ scrawl, fey ree gp ay! Sainte 
qawteteieing whol ates ce more fare thee well. W. 


ULLALOO! 


EAtyesov. 


——illum superare pugnis : 
Nobilem.— Hor. wd 
Non heec jocose conveniunt lyre.—TB1D. 


Dev muEroy modu Psgrars, Dev tesmobnrs AONEAAE, 
Das’ ax’ asoves Psv pomra TBd6 vh05. 
Ovds te woe mi comsovrs peteenrsy Ti grec, 
Ov?  pevge yi? (Dev ersrsy srsrsv) 
Or oey apQumoy raoy armacry ardgodeapeoso () 
Oguray Sagrxots (Pev srcrev srsasv)- ve 
Oi pesv cag’ edenvtor, sxe Ds clevayorre yurainss, é 
Kas asor (2) aepePortgos (Psu srsreu srcrev) 





(1) Aedes, thongh ‘ot at present to: be: fous in aay Guede ter, a 
be justified by-the analogy of iwwedauo, an epithet once deemed of so mich =o 
in the lat line of the Hind, by wate le tee re 
a Senter Ben be ee 
And. pesceful slept the tight *s shade; 
which certainly somewhat embellishes the = = Ta the original, ome rev &hnby Loryor | 
atiangrees Yvds01 roixsdus, he proposed to 
Such honours Ilion to her prince: 
To she grant tamer ofthe gall pect ; 
(2) The. * All night there were tea-drinkings for ‘the: women, pf for the . 
men.” (Edgeworth’s Ormond, II. 375.) P cigar tater dh Sa ode, Ess ny 
@:ay, and many Latin disquisitions upon the same fragrant leaf, nearly | céeval with it’s 
first jntroduction into Europe in all of which, ae in its French , the 
is I cannot but suspect that, in the nigrum vitiis Te ee 
would read nigram viti preponere Theian, the preference of Fe Diacktinp (adel : 
—e adumbrated. Indeed, if I were ee 
Vou. VII. 









| 


| 
i} 
' 





Luetus on the Death of Donnelly. 


Avdets dwg v8 Bow (3) vo mesbivor, os 3s yuraints 
“Hy xadswos Osav (Psu srsdsu Asrsv)- 

© Tinls Pucs AUwUY, TerTHD HENTig wyarer,” 
Esgsss’, 6 ibsres ; (ev srsrsu srsrsv) 

% Man vives AAw WG yurn, UR; 0 vies ty 
© Quds payar arirrgs (Psv sAsrcu cAsrtv) 

* Hos Qidurra xogas yraunamidis, wvyes li grnss 
“ Ous or’ ag’ arsepiauy ; (Ptv srsasy ersdsv) 

 Ayyrwn w v1 Aoyor peryaroPewr w» Jai Aven 
* Tluxvixer (4) 60cm (Dev sdrsrsv crsAtv). 

“ AA’ wris 8 pty “AADes (5), 9 OvrAscageses smmrer, 
* Hy Koaangos (Pav sasasy sassy) 

$6 ArAw ov sony’ sxtecrs (6) wagasPapcrves naTegUXts, 
© Ov yg pesdaycos ug (Psu sAsrsy sAsrty) 





pa. ahie 5 Sal my wart peer ng Parana teeny le some By iend 
the i “ 7 is thirsty, ” repine, in our 
paudhn yar ee ahd Game See ee ees helen 
connect the French feu, ** deceased,” with the gs of Grecian lamentation. 
‘Shall I, before I close this hariolating note, give you one of our absent friend’s. scraps 


sonal regard, Hic niger cst—But to his commentary. Upon iad, 2. 751, &c. he asks, 
in that modest tone of query, which ushered Newton’s optics into the world :—-** May not 
the poet, in the true spirit of vaticination, here point to Lord C-stl-r-gh (he is very de- 
licate, you will observe, in involving his allusion, by omitting the vowels,) as the modern 
Achilles, where he says, 
” éveiv sAsoxs leg. sasgs, elegi, eligi, curavit) Wigny dros arguytroe. 
s. 0. Clarkioi vendere solebat, ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CHANNEL?” The 
of the practice, he adds, was certified by that minimus maximus of men, the late 
Speaker ; and in or, he thinks it not difficult to trace the rudiments of « well-known and 
associated Quintin (sc. Dick). He then proceeds to corroborative quotations, in 
ich his talent of conjectural emendation is largely exercised ; 
Pulcrum est digito monstrari, et *‘ Dick-buyer hic est !” 
‘en, centum Sui 
wlll is teat Manan tin ples hpnity lio veimnings ectvi Dick- 
> icity, iquet, * Di 
3” since, in some cases (e. g- Saumaise’s famous Hundreda, &c.) classical language 
furnish a full equivalent; and then, after observing that the influencing of the votes 
i Pn ee be Sonn — Lanett qe 
a proposed ing, senatorum, some ibility, as the 
i would so ly under-rate his lordship’s range of « dictation” 
calls him ‘‘ a dictator !”—next cites 


- 


E 


TPL 
lp 
a 
: 


Hie (Dicky ext quem lg, ive. eligis; me 
subjoins, ‘on meus hic sermo. quem proecepit S5 
intionting that the suggestion had originated with the Irish Whig Duke of Leinster, Bar 


E 
: 


Ofalley ; cRasmene aid of aenguner S wit Ge Ge sae 
of the corrupt person—pshaw, I mean passage.—Monstror digito (Qu. Canning’s ? 
See Blackwood’s Magazine, 124.) pretercuntium * * * FIDICEN. * * ¥ 


(3) ‘T3ug Bie, almost liferatim usq ‘¢ an Irish and Erse word,” says Johnson, 
oo Ren ae » "The Pronch have the axe snctaphor in their Eon d¢ 


Vie. . 
(4) Tlvxdxey. See Il. 2. 779. By a similar substitution of wux)xos for ruxivos we 


. - Tlux'ban os Siray Sty tows . 
Qu. Does arn, A. T. auwyparudes, Turner or Tring? I don’t know their 
Srhiden somes, bet 1 eerve' call the latter Athletic. P. 611. 
. Tluahxov wos os eos sorts bros. 
Where the reader will note well the last two emphatic words. 
) ‘Aaaos x. 7.2. This, by a slight deflexion from Homer’s 

duis hiss Be pane oi amet tn 

very names to ** bite lust.” 
(6) Esssess alludes to the phrase speaking to a man, racasPapsyo; is literally rendered 




















1620. Letter from Mr Seward, lor 
“ Kas ov y'w marapenory dak irsr acwsrer wdas? 
6 —-Noy 3s ot peoiges xii (av srsrev srsrsv).” 
Qs Pacay xAcsarrss? srtorevs amugey, 


** Os, Oty Oty 06 Oty C06; $58) abty 8, 8, ch.” (1) 


My pear Kit,—Fearing you have forgotten Greek, I favour you with 
a Latin version of Will’s “ Ullaloo.” I have hah siesta fun in ros but 
am off ‘like a shot to Cheltenham. I am sick of Brazenose.—She is an Irish 
girl, with annum, in the Mame Ny) the of Allen. Keep a look 
out, and you see me in the marriage-list.—Special license.—You old boy. 
These ¢sasava. : . Bos Bouter. 


Heu! pugilum multo validissime, heu ter lugende Donette ! 
Excidisti vita heu ! yaldé hac juvenis. 

Ni quidquam tibi patria abeunti cure fuit Iérne, 

eque sex myriades (heu! &c.) 

Qui tui curaverunt funus cantibus virim-domitoris, 
‘Nerias auspicantibus (heu! &e.) 

Hi quidem lugubre canebant, bantque mulieres, 
Bibebantque ambo (heu! &c. 

Viri quidem Aquam vite hordeaceam, femine verd 
Quam vocant Theam (heu! &c.) 

“ Cur lucem relinquere, tot victor certaminum,” 

* voluisti ? (heu! &c.) 

“¢ Num aliquem alium amat uxor, dic? vel filius aufugit 

’  Neque pugnam sustinuit? (heu! &c.) . ion 

** Vel te amantem virgines cesiis-oculis, decus Iérnes, 
** Non cednnebans F (heu! &c.) 

“* Anglorum nunquam cohortem magnanimus in pugna tristi 
se um timuisti - ! “1 ra 

“¢ Sed si quis te vel us, vel Olivarius in creparet, 
“ Vel Cosperus (hea! &c.) 

“* Tu contra illum verbis (Qu. verberibus) admoneus cohibebas, 
** Neque enim mitis eras (heu! &c.) | 

‘‘ Et tuis manibus mordicis prehendit immensum solum 
—‘* Nunc vero te fatum consecutum est (heu! &c.”) | 


Sic-dixerunt flentes ; edgemuit plebs immensa : 
* Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! Agh! &c.” - 


4 HEBREW DIRGE OVER SIR DANIEL DONNELLY. 


By the Rev. J. Bannett, D.D. S.F.T.C.D. Professor of Hebrew in Trinity 
(By *”” College, Dublin. ) shee ae 
MR NORTH, 


Do you see me now, my feelings were never so much: hurted as when I heard 
of the death of the man of the strong hand—@ig éyatim—Dan, or Daniel, or 





admonishing, and xariguxss means giving a check ; all, I believe, cant terms in the noble 
science of boxing. For xarsgvxss, could I have gotten over the two slight objections of 
absolute eager = penning, 2 Rape I should have wished to substitute sxoraZeg, 

ishedst, especially as connected with xoAaPos, colaphus, le 
Cacnee, which, when applied (asi is by Arno) to tho eyes, gies init, fat ene the 
“* peepers queered”” ish pugilists, and the American ‘ gouging” in the latter. 
But you have ep peas gsc atin en when) on Foor 
arum, &c. in my emendations ; marigunts sxerates approach : nearer 
than Macedon and Memmouth..” Even in its present tending, however, the line jemwhat 
Buller would have called. versus veré wux'ixos. j 
(1) Crescendo. 


7 











Soong 
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“gir Daniel Donnelly. At‘Commons that day, I ate nothing to speak of, do 


you see me now, nothing to of; only-a matter‘of four pounds avoirdupois 
of beef ; no delicacy, ¢xcept the half, or perhaps 3-5thé of a-custard pudding, 
and drank nothing but three pints.of October. . "Asa said I, emsAere xadis.— 
though I know not whether’ he was *#0 or.callous—Awsdis, 4, 2, Ay, ay, 
said Dr Kyle, for he is a man facetious in himself. Cheer up, doctor, said he, 
and take this cutof mutton. Kéréave.g Mdérgoxdos—Damn Patroclus, said I, Lord 
pardon me, do you see me now, for swearing, what was he to Donnelly, ‘Isignaos 


rere Aan. 

ace pel next Sunday, I. slept through three quarters of an hour, though 
Dr Wall was preaching—for grief produceth Patinaleney. - There was I 
inspired with a ‘poetical effusion—nam me Phebus amat—in the Hébrew 
‘tongue—the tongue despised by the atibubaiarum collegia Pharmacd 
mendici mime balatrones—but dear to me, seeing that it bringeth me in 
a neat salary. Having heard then, O most learned Mr North, that you had 
summoned your bold bars to send their verses to Auld Reekie’s town, I send 
you this. I hate long prefaces, and have ere now fined a refractory scholar for 
saying grace too tediously, and thereby keeping the meat cooling—a thing, 
most erudite Star of Edinburgh, hateful to my soul. Therefore, do you see 
me now, I shall not keep your expectation cooling, but Jet you fall to.’ Print 
my Hebrew properly, Mind the points. Put not a Patach for a Kametz, a 

or 


h. Segol for's Tzere, a Kibbutz for a Sheva. “Masoretically print it, di- 
acritically compose it. . ‘So farewell. Vive valeque. ; J. Barner. 
Dublin, April 1, 1820. : . 


[By some accident, which we cannot:explain, Dr Barrett's dirge has come to 
us much mutilated. We hasten, however, to print the fragments. It isa 
remarkable circumstance, that Dr Barrett’s lament bears a resemblance to 
a lament of Mr Hyman Hurwitz’s published in 1817. It must be accidental. 
Ep1t..] 

Translated by the Rev. E. Hincks,* 
F.T.C.D. 
I. 1. 
i=! M Erin, of Erin, . 
: TID) PTR 2h Give iiennes to ecdawurd diver, 
57 “D372 TWN fad | As wails of het frst love forlorn, 
pen yy N32) ain dnd Mn sabe at 9: . 
Py) aD 
y') yn ae 
OO scctaghe ct 3+ 2. : 
“ODI WR 573) »y Moum mr out Chbifiek ee away 
- . : e . 9, t 2. 3 
PHOPRITIWA yer rhskator on day) 
mp2 TWN TY 43 by No more the ponderous thump to fling. 


° : : 
ary TWAIN Dy) 
1 \ i ck oie 
IIE 3. 
Meom $F, ee ert flower that mate 
- re ts boxing powers ; 
Lost. Mourn the bud so radely reht 


From Treland’s pugilistic bowers. 





-»* Author of Buonoparte, a wit fear shot extint, Mr H. has made Mr Cole. 
<idge's translation of Hurwit’s 4 the badle of his. es far bee ce 
“eth as wer ‘Dantel, as the violet was that of Buona’ Af- 
ter his signal iat of Oliver, he went heune'nghips © Dutireaaieg eu tet ee” rT 

















; Hebrew Dirge on Sir. Daniel Dopnelly. 9 hf? 
Ve SS ‘IV. ‘ ; J “ vba Me Us 
; M 
FEE A Te ee a at Stains nie, 
of sP2U" YIN YD For Ireland’é:champion'is laid low, 
Bi TI Pe ing SON A aa ae atone 
wee gt Asie Oia ne Ta 
e r a T° . 
“. Of Mr Hincks’ translation we shall 
Ceters Vesunt. only give in addition the 9th, 11th, 
‘ I xi and 12th yerges: e0:'y 0 oft saw Sit 
Mourn for the:n ingot the sods" 
Our darling hurried from our view. 
ow eas , The proud shall pass forgot’; ‘the chill, 
: Damp, tric rash ticks Gel taclaree, 
-Not so our daisy 3nd, that still’ - 
Clings to thotbaenstwitich firesthad wormber. 


Z 


LETTER FROM MR JENNINGS, 


MR EDITOR, ; 
Grier drives poetry from my mouth with as vehement an explosion as that 
with which a bottle of goda water in summer expels the cork. Daniel Don- 
nelly’s death has had this effect on me; it has impregnated me'with the gas of 


sorrow, and I effervesce in rhyme. My stanzas on the death of that great man 
may not be so good as those of others, but they are as sincere as the sincerest. 
Put them into your Boxiana collection. If you ever come to Cork, I shall be 
happy to supply you with soda water (quart bottles at 12d, pint ditto at 6d.), 
with the utmost despatch, and of the best quality. Don’t’ be afraid of any of 
Mr Death-in-the-pot’s nostrums. I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

. .)Paomas JENNINGS, 
Cork, March 26th, 1820,°7, Brown Street. Seda Water Manufacturer. 
A DIRGE OVER SIR DANIEL DONNELLY ; BY THOMAS JENNINGS. 


Tune— Molly Astore.” : 


1. os. 
‘As down Exchequer Street} I strayed, With that he took me straight away, 
. A'little time ago, ‘_ fee And penisively we went, 
I chanced to meet an honest blade, To whete poor Daniel I’s body lay, 
His face brimful of wo 5 In wooden waistcoat pent 5 
J asked him why he seemed so sad, And many a yard before we reached 
Or why he sighed so sore ; The threshold of his door, 
‘O Gramachree, och Tom, says he, We heard the keeners as they screeched, ‘~ 


Sir Daniel is no more! __Sir Daniel is no more ! 


+ & 





s qr inne 


* The sod, xa’ diese is Ireland. 
+ In Dublin. ** *** “+ 











pauls «to ( EPITAPH. 
was the fist, whose weighty dint Here lies Sir Daniel Donnelly, 
id Oliver defeat, A pugilist of fame ; 


i the fist that gave the hint In Ireland bred and born was he 
t need not oft repeat, And he was genuine game ; 
His was the fist that overthrew Then if an Irishman you be, 
a eee ae es eee oe 
we pillalu, ~ Go home and drink the memory 
Sir Daniel is no more! Of him who is no more. 


*.* Mr Jennings’ Epitaph is no doubt verybeautiful, but we have been in« 
Sod bby letter, om the.couiaiitice in Townes’ Street, Dublin, appointed to 
the Donnelly testimonial (which, we are happy so say, will shortly be 
near the Wi testimonial in that city), that another epitaph has 
been decided on. We intend soon to devote a paper to the “ Donnelly testi« 
monial,” in which we shall probably enter into a comparison between the two 
Irishmen, for whom the titude of their country is raising these tri- 

rae mc may and y- “Meanwhile, we subjoin the Epitaph. It 
may not be to state, that the committee laudably requested permission 
from the Earl of Huntingdon, to imitate the Epitaph on his great ancestor,t 
which his Lordship, an Irishman himself, was most graciously pleased to grant. 


Cinverneath this pillar high 

Lies Sit Daniel Donnelly ; 

ihe tas a stout and handp man, 

Gav people called bim “ Buffing Dan ;” 
Rnightboon he took from George's sword, 
And well he wore it, bp mp word! 

ie died at last from fortpeseven 
umblers of punch He prank’ one even ; 
D’erthrown by punch, unharmed bp fist, 
ie vied unbeaten pugilist ! 

Such a bu€er as Donnelly, 


Jreland never again will see. 
Obiit xiii? Kal. Martii sspcccxx. 


LETTER FROM MR RICHARD DOWDEN. 


MR EDITOR, 
I sznp you re! mite, to join the other poets of Ireland in the universal wail 
over Sir Daniel Donnelly. The I transmit is to the tune of the Groves 
of Blarney. If you have never the original words, which were written 
by the late Mr Richard Millikin of this city, go get Terry Magrath, my good 
friend and fellow-citizen, who is at present in Edinburgh, to sing it for you. 
It is an excellent song, and he sings it divinely. I am sure, that after you 





° ha oben ed er ern Lord rest his soul. What potheen is cannot be un- 
taste it not. 
+ Robin Hood. See the epitaph in Percy’s Reliques, vol. i. p. 82, and elsewhere. . 














1820.1] 
have heard on you will, participate in my i 


Moore, poet and 


Servant, - 
Cork Institution, March $1, 1820. 


, Letter from Mr Dueites 


having travestied so 
beginning with, “*Tis the last rose of Summer.” Tae Sir, your 


201 
against Mr ee 
@ poem in 
very humble 
Ricmaap Dowpen. 


fea a SN 
ahee Sie Se ee ee Soden, Take 


desire for the memoirs of the Cork Philosophical and , L could 
give you some aid in that respect also. 7 
A New Song, to the tune of the Groves of Blarney, being in Lamentation for 
‘the unhappy death of Sir Daniel Donnelly, Kt. C. I? By Ricuann Downes: 
. beauteous people, Toad mot age Ne hare rg 
“ Wuart is it ails compare in ; 
are ye Lt Say wg pe t tear, iy Neneh peaaaspaocraays P vasany vy 
Wh your ti wand like » aeeple eee a ae a eee tae 
one of ye stirring about the beer ?” 
*T was thus I to some honest fellows, ue 
Sitting in in Cork’s own town, 
At Judy Kelly’s, sign of the bellows, be J ’tis I would show it, 
the best of ¢Beamish’s brown. i knew it this cruel night ; 
Hulla, hulla, hulla, hulla, hulla, Ta ghee Ree.agien 9 bale enter 
mulla-gone. declamation and letters bright : 
From Cork.and Kerry to 
2 Am I'd sadly roar, 
*Twas they that answered me in a minute, With sweet Poll Cleary, and Jud: * 
“ Where do 198 come from, my honest blood-relations of my Donough- 
man 
If from Ireland, the devil’s in it Hulla, bulla, &c. 
If oa eee econ oe 
se Amp buill-dog of Irish lian > 60 0 alt Cond; Zneas° M‘Don- 
Who laid his whacks on the ing Saxon, — 
at or Gon beeec ef eae ome mragen man, 


“ He treated Oliver, j just as Gulliver|| 
Treated the Lilliputian’s house ; 


For he was a buffer, that would not suffer, 

Sa 
But like a lion, or bright Orion. 

Or ould King Brian, sirnamed Boro’, 
Who made the Danes, Sir, quit Clontarf’s 

plains, Sir, 
As fast as Boney quit Waterloo. 
Hulla, bulla, &e. 
4 

“ Our worth it was’so 

With the ee aioe he did evince’ 
That Dan was cited, ay and invited, 

To come be knighted by his own Prince ; 


atherwaarpaliie y praising Daa 
But without money, none of ’em, honey, 
Can bear to wag their humbugging jaw ; 
They’re not naming, the set ef 


Roguish. limbs of the law.” 
: &e. 


7 


So sung this sporter, over his porter, 


Chanting as sweet as a 
Even Nebuchadnezzar, hy myn on 
Would Oe we to hear the tale. 


I beta that 
And Mr Davy, himself nr kel, 
Wouldnt Arey a ri » one half so pretty, 


On brave Sir Daniel, our Irish 
Hulla, hulla, é&c. = 





* cL Champion of Ireland, not Cork Institution. ee Le 


+ The beauteous people, or rather the beautiful people, is the classic 


Irishmen, as the ‘* beautiful city” is Cork. 


appellation for 


~ Brown stout, brewed by Messrs Beamish and Crawford, in the South Main Street, 


a sn necthhonal or, 


Rete er ag be het er gh gy descent, is called in Ireland (as in the High- 


taste of Soctland) a Sassenagh or Saxon. 


{Two true knigh Gulliver’ 8 sage Verbum Sap. 


e Meret nn tid addin, (which. never published, is alwa in sing- 
ing put) to the Groves of Blarney, to the great comfort of the noble “5 


++. Three Irish orators. 


A Glasgow lecturer on. meta) » &c. in Cork. 
z Professor of Chemistry, se: paral Cork Institution. 








243° Luctal vit'the Death of Donnelly. yee may’ 


none Sipe DELIVERED AT THE CORK INSTITUTION. 


oases PW pone oo Corley May eh, See 
MR EDITOR,—The Article Boxiana, in your Magazine for March last, afford- 
ed me as much satisfaction as ever I recollect to have experienced in the perusal 
of any periodical _ Your heartfelt interest in the grand national quere, 
<6, Donnelly have beat Crib? Could Carter have beat Donnelly?” has in- 
duced me, as Secretary to the Cork Phi ical and ‘Literary Society; to ¢om-; 
municate to you.the truly eloquent and pathetic loge, delivered before that, 
society ‘ i ecerme i pany ete the notification of the Death of the never-- 
to-besSufficiently lamented Str Dantel Donnelly. ‘The Cork Philosophical and 
Literary Society justly ranks as the first public institution in the South of Ire« 
land, ‘and ‘is inferior to none in the British Dominions in general utility} ifs’ 
ngs, therefore, cannot but be ble to every true lover of science, 
(iciary the evening of Wednesday the 22d March, the assembly of talent 
and beauty, (5) in the Hall, (c) belonging to the society, was unprecedented in. 
the memory of the* oldest member ; the chair was richly ornamented with 


rv 
> 





—— 


ns is-in the press, and will speedily be ished 
ce of J. Rennie of Glasgow, A. M. who lately arrived in Cork. 
Mr and the innate value of the papers themselves, 

it is € ‘world ‘will be furnished with a treat, unparalleled in any . 


of , 
~b, For the further ce of ‘this subject, it may be necessary to inform you, that 
ladies are admitted to our Society, provided, for the three hours they sit there, they remain. 
silent ; this; by some’ of the members, is conceived to be a very great hardship, that ladies 
who are capable of delivering their sentiments, and contributing to the interest of the dis-. 
cussion; should be restricted from that) privilege, which so cr ae Ain the sex. 
This law has been transgressed.in one solitary instance, (mirabile dictu!) ge during. 
the reading of a a short time since on the obstetric art, a respectable widow lady 
to offer a remarks in. opposition to the theory oat ‘orward by the Iearn- 
author of the paper. She was instantly called to order, and severely censured ; this 
was certainly carrying the restriction too far, as one practical observation, connected with 


SS and shall: feel 
t0 its execution. No. 1, The chair, a 





co” 


> 
5 
5 
4 
e 
; 
. 


particularly obliged, if you yourself will atten 












































Pili fat] om ie 


little elevated above the floor, and strewed round with shamrocks, emblematical of the 
countty that gave “‘ the Donmielly” birth. No. 2, The treasurer’s seat and a desk, a 
large willow branch waving over him. No. 3, The ‘secretary with a similar desk, &c. 
a branch of cypress. No. 4, A circular table at which the reader sits, and fronts the 
president, the table covered with a black cloth, and furnished with wax candles, decanters 
of water, rammers, &c. No. 5, 5, 5, 5, The ladies” Seat. No. 6, 6, 6, 6, The gentle- 
men’s seat. No. 7, The entrance, 
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crape and other funereal emblems, and the lamps and a superb lustre were de- 


corated with festoons of cypress and willow, producing an effect solemn and 
impressive beyond description, and the dead and awful silence that prevailed, 
was only interrupted at broken intervals by the long drawn breath and sup-, 
pressed sigh; (d) at length the President, having taken the Chair, Mr Richard 
Dowden arose, and in a tremulous tone of voice, that evidently betray-, 
ed the inward tumult and agitation of his soul, addressed the meeting as 


follows :— 


! “© Mr Presipent !—Never have I 
so forcibly experienced my utter in- 
pa ree to do justice to an important 
Po have I felt myself so 
truly embarrassed as on the present 
distressing occasion. ©) (hear ! hear!) 
When I look around, and behold the 
y of genius that surrounds me, 
hear ! hear !) my heart sinks within 
me, and my faultering tongue almost 
denies its office. I confess my weak- 
ness. I declare my inability. I throw 
myself upon your candour. I confide 
in the li of a generous, an en- 
lightened public. (hear! hear!) Yes, 
I experience by anticipation that in- 
dulgence from you, that will kindle a 
flame of gratitude in my breast, never 
to be extinguished but by death ! 
(hear ! hear!) Mr President! How 
vain .are all things here below! The 
gay smiling morn of life is the dark 
gloomy évening of Death! The dawn 
of intellect is the twilight of the grave! 
* The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, the solemn temples, the great 
globe itself, yea, all that it inhabit, 
shall dissolve, and, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind!’ ‘ Pallida mors «quo pul- 
sat pede pauperum tabernas regumque 
turres.’ He! (hear!) who but a few 
short days since was the glory of our 
land ; He! (hear /) whose intellectu- 
al and corporeal energies were the 
theme of every tongue; He! (hear 
u1m!) who basked in all the sun- 
shine of prosperity; He! (hear!) 


who, in all the pride of conscious 
dignity, stood on the loftiest pinnacle 
of fame and honour; He! (hear!) 
whose virtues were as the refreshing 
dews of Heaven ; He !——is gone! !! 
The inexorable arm of the King of Ter- 
rors has widowed every heart of sen- 
por The chilling gloom of de- 
ir has frozen every soul. Crib is 
; Carter rejoices ; Hall, Cooper, 
and Oliver, are avenged! England 
triumphs. ‘ Don’ly is dead, and Erin 
is no more!’ (a general burst of feel- 
ing ; the sobs of the ladies greatly pre« 
dominating ! !) ps3 
“* Great Shade! (f') where art thou 
now ? O! that the thin airy presence 
of thy spirituality -were hovering 
round us, to hear the humble tribute 
paid to thy departed worth—to behold 
thy memory watered with a nations 
tears! (g) (hear wim!) Sir Daniel 
was descended, by the mother’s side, 
from the illustrious Peter Corcoran, 
a hero, beneath whose arm proud Al- 
bion oft did crouch, and. through his 
father, from the mighty Ryan, the for- 
midable opponent of the irresistible 
Johnson. The blood of heroes circu 
lated in his veins; the acts of his fore- 
fathers fired his imagination ; ‘the 
nius of Erin presided at his birth, and 
nursed him with a parent’s care! Of 
his deeds, what shall we say ? His ac- 
tions, who shall record? Who amongst 
us is adequate to the task of speaking 
his praise? What language is capable 
of conveying, even in the faintest de-. 





d, Amongst the decorations mentioned above, I had almost forgotten 
portrait of Sir Daniel, elevated considerably above the chair, 


ful full 


illuminated from behind by six argand patent lamps, and i 
with the gloom and sorrow that reigned below. It was executed 


to notice a beauti-' 


an exquisite contrast 
the occasion by Mr 


T portrait painter to the Society, and reflects equal honour on that gentleman for his 
uiemusen ete ail his feelings as a man : After it has been exposed for a sufficient 





time in the Exhibition Gallery, it is the benevolent intention of Mr Topp, to present it 
to the sorrowing widow, as a ‘* sweet remembrancer,” of her never-to-be-forgotten 


¢y: Mr Dowden is one of the most eminent speakers in our Society, I may say the 
Demosthenes of the Society: He was much attached to the late Sir Daniel, and had the 


benefit of his instructions several years. “ f : 
ee et ee addressed the full length portrait of Sir Daniel before - 
to. 


g, Mr Dowden’s voice was now completely overpowered by the sobbing of the ladies ; it 
gained such an as , that it required the united efforts of president, vice, censors, 


2C 


and myself, to restore order. 
Vou. VII. 





~ crowned with hi 
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; 
j 
: 
t 


education affords, relying solely on 
the gigantic force of his own stupend- 
ous i like the blazing co- 
met, arose before the astonished 
— remained a one period above 
horizon, eclipsing all competition, 
dazzling every eye with the brilli 
of his career, and at length sunk to 
rest amidst the acclamations of an ap- 
plauding country! (hear! hear!) As 
when the sun, arising in the morning, 
quickly dispels the dark clouds, thi 
mists and vapours, which surrounded 
him, and which vainly ‘om to 
obscure his rays and dim his bright- 
ness, breaks in all the meridi 
blaze of unclouded noon, spreading 
around him life, and light, and glad- 
ness ; then at the approach of eveni 
he calmly sinks, with inconcei 
splendour, into the western wave, leav- 
ing the world, it is true, in tenfold 
darkness, but still living and existing 
in the memory of those who were 
ings, who were 
and nourished by his bene- 
ficent bounties ! (hear ! hear /) 

“ The domestic life of Sir Daniel 
was marked by all the most endearing 
features that characterise the tender 
husband, the fond father, the sincere, 
the generous friend. Early in life he 
formed a connexion with an amiable 
and enlightened female of the Society 
of Friends, who was the balm of every 
wound in life, the soft and pleasing 
— upon which he reclined his 

ete hour re 
During e conquests whi if- 
fused such lustre round his manly 
brow, she (Aear nim!) was ever the 
object of his thoughts; and though the 
leveller of a Cooper, and the facer of 
an Oliver, might for a moment have 
interrupted the train of his reflections, 
the remembrance of his beloved Re- 
becea_ recalled his fainting powers, 
stimulated him to fresh exertions, and 
finally enabled him to prostrate in the 





(May 
ighty foe!!! (tumultuous 


dust his 


a se.) (i 
‘ At Speittieb tis encinmm of his 
interment, the inhabitants of Dublin 
manifested their attachment to their 
adored champion, by every mark of. 
attention and respect. The bells of 
the several parish churches were 
muffled, minute guns were fired in 
the Park ; and the concourse of people. 
assem in the streets was beyond 
all precedent. During that eventful 
day, the shops remained shut, public 
business was suspended, the theatres 
were closed, and the gloom of sorrow 
and the depression of anguish pervad« 
ed every countenance. 

*‘ At ten o’clock the procession moved. 
from Sir Daniel’s mansion in Sackville 
street, toward’s St Patrick’s Cathedral. 
At twelve the coffin was lowered into 
the silent vault, and Mozart’s cele~ 
brated Requiem was performed under 
the immediate direction of Sir John 
Stevenson, with an uncommon and 
impressive effect. 

* Such honors Erin to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Don’ly’s 
shade.’ ; 

* It was the dying request of Sir 
Daniel that no external pomp should 
adorn his grave. A plain marble slab 
marks the spot where Ae is laid, “* who, 
once had beauty, titles, wealth, and 
fame,” 


* Yet-shall thy grave with rising flowers be 


dressed, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
There shall the fede earliest tears 
bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; 
While angels with their silver wings o’er- 


The ground now sacred by thy reliques 
made.’ (k) 

But let us drop the curtain, the feel« 

ings of humanity forbid us to dwell 

(longer on the harrowing scene! ! 

hear! hear ! 

** Jamque opus exegi: quod nec Jovis ira, 
nec 

Nec poturte Rasta; nee edax abolere vetus- 
tas. 


” 





h, Sir Daniel’s great abilities were known but to few; he was a remnarkably modest 


mene gel davadod. palieiya he was @ warm 
ticularly music, which often “ 
in Oriental literature, and is supposed by many to have been 


deeply sl 
Anastasius. 


and i admirer of the fine arts, par- 
soothed his soul to melancholy ;” he was 


e author of 


i, Here the reading of the paper was again partially interrupted, by the removal of two 
female friends, whose philosophy was aubtued by feeling 


The smticipetions of the weiter have. heen agreeably sostized. 
his interment, some respectable ladies 


‘We understand, since 


- who knew him, and valued the deceased, have 
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Mr Dowden then sat down, cheered from all sides of the room. 
The publication of the above will probably induce me to favour you with 
the proceedings of our Society.—I remain your obedient Servant, 
Wu. Horr. 
P.S.—I will thank you to aig my compliments to Dr Thompson, when 
see him, and tell him, I have nearly finished the Meteorological Table for 
the next month’s Annals. 





adorned his grave with ** rising flowers,” among which the Narcissus appears predomi- 
nant. We also understand that the Royal Society have directed the Marquis Canova, to 
cnaenengetee abilities in the production of a statue of Sir Daniel in his favourite 
atti 

eT 


Dublin, May 7th. 
Dzar Stx,—The Subscription to the Donnelly Testimonial is now closed, 
(see advertisement below,) and the amount is £2327 Irish money.—Yours 
obliged—-Pataicx Copy. 


To the Public. 


At a numerous and respectable Meeting of the Friends and f 
Admirers of Ireland’s late Champion, 


SIR DAN. DONNELLY, 


HELD AT 
Mr. BERGIN’S Great Rooms, Fleet-Street, 


The following Resolutions were put from the Chair, and passed 
unanimously :—viz. 


Resotvep—That a Committee, consisting of Twelve respectable and sol 
Persons, be appointed for the pu’ of adopting the most speedy and expedient 7 
mode of setting on foot a General Subscription, to defray the expenses of a suitable 4 
stem syehi be erected to the Memory o' Ireland’s late Champion, 8x Danzer 

NNELLY, 

Resotven—That Mr. Patrick Bergin, 77, Fleet-Street, be appointed Treasurer, § 
to whom all Subscriptions are to be handed over. 

Resotven—That such Publicans as have been friendly to the deceased, be request- 
ed to place, in the most conspicuous apartments for the entertainment of their com- ‘ 
panies, a Box, for the purpose iving Subscriptions; with a suitable explana- ' 
tion placed over it, ing the object of the Subscription. 

Resotven—That Persons alluded to in the foregoing Resolution, do make a 
Weekly Return of the amount of Subscriptions received by them, and hand over 
same tothe Treasurer, who will give a Memorandum for the respective Sums received. 5 

Resotyep—That the Committee do meet at Mr. Bergin’s Great Rooms, Fleet- 5 
Street, on the 17th day of March, Inst. at 8 o’Clock in the Evening of that Day, in ; 
order to ascertain the amount of Subscriptions in the Treasurer’s hands, and, if ade- 
quate to the end proposed, that the Committee shall forthwith proceed to receive 
P for the erecting of the before mentioned Memorial. 

£s0LVeED—T hat those Subscriptions do finally close on the Ist May next. 





accom} 
Cody to thi oly, Bf P. Ber 
to the grave ; name! r. P. 
. 4 Moore-Street ; Mr, Peter 

ret Graham, Cook-Street; Mr. , Coles-Lane-Market, and Mr. 
mu lative to the deceased ; when they the grave opened, and found the } 

a perfect state of safety—suffice it to say, that it was im ible to take away the body, a watch 

having been placed nightly, until Thursday, the 2d ch, when a temporary but yet secure 
a Arch been erected over the grave. ; 

Friday, 3d March, 1820. 





Dublin; Printed by W. UN EE RWOOD, 19, St Andrew Street. 









Tuexe is something exquisitely dis- 
Couraging in the conclusions to which 
a calm review of the Tnglend. con- 
temporary criticism in E d must 
lead every man of tolerably sound 
judgment ; and in regard to no de< 
partment of literary exertions are these 
conclusions so discouraging 
as in that of the criticism of Poetry. 
This age has unquestionably produced 
a noble band of British Poets—each se- 
— from all the rest by abun- 
t peculiarities of style and man- 
ner—some far above others in skill to 
embrace and improve the appliances of 
popularity—but all of them successful 
in the best and noblest sense of that 
term, because all of them bound to- 
gether, (however little some of them- 
selves may suspect it) by rich parti- 
ion in the. stirring and exalting 
it of the same eventful age—an 
age i aga 9 almost all its 
predecessors e splendour of ex- 
ternal things, ont still more distin- 
guished by the power and ene 
which these have reflected upon the 
intellect and imagination of its chil- 
dren; That the poctical productions 
of Scott, and Byron, and Wordsworth, 
and Southey, and Coleridge—however 
differing from each other in shape and 
feature—are yet all kindred to each 
other by their part in the common 
Soul and Thought of the time that has 
witnessed their birth, cannot be doubt- 
ed by any man capable of reading 
them as théy ought to be read—now : 
and will certainly be doubted by 
no one whatever that reads them 
fifty years hence. Yet, when a man 
asks of himself, for a moment, what 
has really been said—what remarks 
worthy of the name have really been 
uttered concerning any one of these 
Poets—how lamentably must we feel 
the worthlessness of all the criti- 
cism of the most critical age ever 
the world .produced. The result to* 
which we come, must of necessity be 
this, that in the history, not of one, 
but of all and of each of these great 
Poets, the independence of the march 
of Genius towards Fame has been most 
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WORDSWORTH’'S RIVER DUDDON.* 


cam suppose for a moment that the 
Tt of our Reviewers have con- 
tributed a single iota to the splendour 
of the reputation of the highest? The 
utmost vanity of the vainest critic 
alive, can scarcely lead him to flatter 
himself that the fame of Byron, for 
example, would have been one whit 
less, he never acknowledged, by 
one expression of admiration, that his 
y eas was capable of understanding 
the mastery of Byron. 

It is an easier matter, however, to 
prevent Reputation from beginning to 
rise, than to lend her effectual aid 
hs ascent has once ben trium< 

begun: and therefore it is, 
that os consider the total failure of 
all the attempts which have been made 
to. check the fame of Wordsworth, as 
a still more convincing proof of. the 
imbecility concerning which we speak, 
than any one circumstance besides in 
the literary history of our time. If 
the shafts of dishonest malice have at 
any moment wounded the high spirit 
of the Poet himself—and if the perti- 
nacity of the wicked zeal with which 
he has been persecuted, has prevent- 
ed his genius from going abroad so 
speedily and so widely in its workings 
as nature meant it to do—the fault of 
the critics has not been small ;—and 
their repentance should not be the 
less, because it is mingled with a sense 
of their own essential, if not universal 
inferiority to the person who has thus 
been injured. 

Nothing is more common than to 
talk about the unpopularity of Words- 
worth ;—but, after all, we are inclin- 
ed to doubt very much, whether at 
any moment for many years past, he 
can, with any propriety, be said to 
have lain under the reproach of un~ 
popularity. ‘The true Acceptation of 
a Poet does not surely consist in the 
wideness to which hjs~name is blown 
on the four winds of heaven, Ever 
since Wordsworth began to write, he 
has fixed the attention of every ge- 
nuine lover and student of English 
Poetry; and all along he has received 
from these the tribute of honour due 
to the felt and received power of his 





fully and entirely exemplified. Who 


* The River Duddon, a series of Sonnets : 
To which is annexed, a Te 
North of England; by W: 


Vaudracour and Julia: and other Poems. 


hical description of the Country of the Lakes, in the 
ordsworth. London, Longman & C», 1920, 
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ius. And—much as is our admira- 
tion of some of his contemporaries, 
whose excellencies have been more 
universally applauded—we rather think 
that they may have more reason to envy 
Wordsworth for the depth of medi- 
tation which his productions have call- 
ed forth, than he can have to envy 
them for any of their more buoyant and 
resplendent symbols of successful art. 
Besides, if we be not greatly mistak< 
en, Wordsworth has been read by 
just as many on account of his Poetry, 
as ever read the most popular of his 
contemporaries for the sake of Poetry. 
Nay, more, we doubt, whether the 
writings of Spencer, or of Dryden, or 
even of Milton himself, be at this in- 
stant truly familiar to a larger portion 
of the ae of England than 
those of Wordsworth. 

The way in which the fame of this 
poet had been attacked by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, has already frequent- 
ly induced us to speak of the philoso- 
sare spirit in which the more pecu- 
iar productions of his genius are 
conceived ; but in the present volume, 
while the native strength and origin- 
ality of his genius are-most perfectly 
preserved, not a few of his customary 
singularities of style and manner are 
unquestionably less prominent than in 
any of his former publications ; and 
therefore, it is not necessary to preface 
our extracts from it by any thing like 
an elaborate portico of disquisition. If 
the passages which we quote do not 
suffice to make our readers loath for 
ever all the cant about “ Lakish Dit- 
ties,” ** Pond Poets,” &c. and acknow- 
ledge at once that this author is a ge- 
nuine English classic, in the purest 
and highest sense of the term, we shall 
despair for ever of the effects of poet- 
ry—which is a very different matter 
from despairing of the effects of criti- 
cism. 

The first part of this volume is oc- 
cupied with a series of Sonnets, which 
may be considered as forming some- 
thing not unlike one poeem—The sub- . 
ject, the river Duddon; a stream 
which, flowing down one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the country of the 
Lakes, has, throughout the whole of 
his life, been familiar and dear to the 
eye and the imagination of the poet. 
The idea of forming a poem on such a 
subject, belongs originally, as Mr 
Wordsworth mentions, to his illustri- 
ous friend, Mr Coleridge ; who, many 
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years ago, used to talk of writing 
** The Brook.” It has -been the for- 
tune of Coleridge to see not a few of 
his plans executed by other hands than. 
his own ; but we are much mistaken 
if the present near approach to “ The. 
Brook,” will give him any thing but 
pleasure. It is im oo us to 
enter upon any analysis ; we give 
the following six as specimens of the 
whole thirty-three Sonnets. 


What bore the Man who roved or fled, 

First of his tribe, to this dark dell—who first 

In this pellucid Current slaked his thirst ? 

What hopes came with him ? what designs 
were spread 

Along his path ? His un bed 

What dreams encompass’d? Was the In- 
truder nurs’d 

In hideous , and rites accurs’d, 

a e living and disturbed the 
dead ? , 

No voiee replies :—the earth, the air is mute; 

And Thou, blue Streamlet, murmuring 
yield’st no more 

Than a soft record that whatever fruit 

of ae thou might’st witness hereto- 
fore, 

Thy function was to heal and to restore, 

To es eee 
ute ¢ 


O Mountain Stream ! the Shepherd and his 
Cot 

Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude ; 

Nor vould the otto Anchorite perce 4 

A field or two ighter green, or p! 

Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot . 

Of stationary sunshine :—thou hast view’d 

These = with their paths re- 
new’ 

By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 

Thee hath some awful Spirit impelled to 
leave, 

Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 

Though simple thy companions were and 
few 3 

And through this wilderness a passage cleave 

Attended but by thy own voice, save when 

The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way 

J 


pursue ! 


From this deep chasw—where quivering 
U * loft ey behold 

n its loftiest crags—mine eyes 
A shotiiry Neem, eu ious, blank, and cold; 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses $ 
In semblance fresh, as if, with dire ay: 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions 
For tutelary service, thence had rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 
Was Pa by mortals sculptur’d ?—weary 


ves 
Of slow-endeavour ! or abruptly cast 

Into rude shape by fire, with roaring blast 
Tempestuously let loose from central caves 2 
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uil light ; 
and smother'd into new start. 
From her un y seat, the ly stall 


Gn gales that breathe tod gently to rcal 

On breathe too gently to 

‘aaa the fading year’s inclemency ! 

TRADITION. 

A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time, 

Came to this hidden pool, whose depths sur- 
pass 

In crystal clearness Dian’s a 3 

And, gazing, saw that rose, whi | omg 
prime 

Derives its name, reflected as the chime 

Of echo doth reverberate some sweet sound : 

The starry treasure from the blue profound 

She long’d to ravish ;—shall she plunge, or 
climb 

The humid precipice, and seize the guest 

Of April, smiling high in upper air ? 

2 — moan fiend could dare 

‘0 prompt the t 2—-Upon the steep 

rock’s breast wil 


The lonely Primrose yet renews its bloom, 
U memento of her hapless doom ! 


No record tells of lance opposed to lance, 


mains ; 
Nor that their turf drank purple from the 


veins 
Of heroes fall’n, or struggling to advance, 
Til doubtfal cteshet eed Bn ames : 
Of victory, that struck thnough heart and 
reins, 


Even to the inmost seat of mortal pains, 
And li o’er the pallid countenance. 
Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 
The ing Winds memorial tribute pay ; 
The Torrents chaunt their praise, inspiring 


scorn 
Of power usurp’d,—with proclamation high, 
‘And glad acknowledgment of lawful — 
Our next extract shall be Dion, a 
——— strain of most classical 
oy oe poetry, imbued intense- 
with the spirit of ancient deur, 
and enriched with all the bas. 109 and 
gracefulness of Mr Wordsworth’s own 
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most poetical philosophy. It will re. 
mind those acquainted with his earlier 
works, of the Laodamia ; and satisfy 
them that have never seen that pro- 
duction, how absurdly the charge of 
** silly simplicity” has been brought 
pag wr _— tenour either of 
the t t or the language of Mr 
Wordsworth. The truth is, that 
among all the English poets who have 
written since Milton, there is none, 
except Gray, who has ever caught 
the true inspiration of the Grecian 
Lyre with the same perfect dignity as 
the great poet of the Lakes. Talking 
of agente merely—we remember 
nothing in the whole poetry of his 
contemporaries, to be compared with 
the uniform and unlaboured stateliness 
of his march in the Laodamia, the 
Sonnets to Liberty, and the following 
piece : 
DION. 
(SEE PLUTARCH.) 


‘ 
Farr is the Swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 
Bears him on while proudly sailing 
He leaves behind a pst Seam. wake : 
Behold ! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve ; 
An arch thrown back between luxuriant 


win 
Of whitest like fir-tree boughs 
To which, on some unruffl’d morning, clings 
A flaky weight of winter’s purest snows ! 
—Behold !—as with a gushing impulse 


heaves 
That downy , and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal flood, 


Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 
And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding 
sta 


te, * 
Winds the mute Creature, without visible 
Mate 
Or rival, save the Queen of night 
Showering down 2 silver light, 
From heaven, upon her chosen favourite ! 


Il. 
So , so bright, so fitted to embrace, 
Where’er he sam’, a. natural grace 
Of haughtiness without pretence, 
And to unfold a still magnificence, 
Was princely Dion, in the power 
And beauty of his happier hour. : 
Nor less the homage that was seen to wait 
On Dion’s virtues, when the lunar beam 
Of Plato’s genius, from its sphere, 
Fell round him in the grove of Academe, 
ing their inbred dignity austere ;— 
That he, not too elate 
With self-sufficing solitude, 
But with majestic lowliness endued, 
Might in the universal bosom reign, 
And affectionate observance gain, 
Help, under every change of adverse fate. 
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Five thousand warriors—O the rapturous 


y . 
Each crown’d with flowers, and arm’d with 
spear and shield, 
Or ruder weapon which their course might 
yield. 
To Syracuse advance in bright array. 
Who leads them on ?—The anxious People 


see 
Long-exil’d Dion marching at their head, 
He also crown’d with flowers of Sicily, 
And in a white, far-beaming, corslet clad ! 
Pure transport undisturb’d by doubt or 


fear 
The Gazers feel ; and, rushing to the plain, 
Salute those Strangers as a holy train 
Or blest procession (to the Immortals dear) 
That brought their precious liberty again. 
Lo! when the gates are enter’d, on each 


Down the long street, rich goblets fill’d with 
wine 


In seemly order stand, 
On tables set, as if for rites divine ;— 
And, wheresoe’er the great Deliverer pass’d, 
Fruits were strewn before his eye, 
And flowers upon his person cast 
In boundless prodigality : 
Nor did the proeesl eat de abstain from 
prayer, 
Invoking Dion’s tutelary care, 
As if a very Deity he were! 


Iv. 
Mourn, hills and groves of Attica! and 
mourn 
Illyssus, bending o’er thy classic urn ! 
Mourn, and lament for him whose spirit 
dreads 
Your once sweet memory, studious walks 
and shades ! 


For him who to divinity aspir’d, 
Not on the breath of popular applause, 
But through dependance on the sacred laws 
Framed in the schools where Wisdom dwelt 
retir’d, 
Intent to trace the ideal path of right 
(More fair than heaven’s broad causeway 
pav’d with stars) 
Which Dion learn’d to measure with de- 
ight ; 
But he en overleap’d the eternal bars ; 
And, following guides whose craft holds no 
consent 
With aught that breathes the ethereal ele- 
ment, 
Hath stained the robes of civil power with 
blood, 
Unjustly shed, though for the public good. 
Whence doubts that came too late, and 
‘wishes vain, 
Hollow excuses—and triumphant pain ; 
And oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go— 


But whence that sudden check ?—that fear- 
ful start ! 
Vou. VH. 
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He hears an uncouth sound 
ag yg le eyes 
w at a long-drawn gallery’s dusky bound 
A Shape, of more than mortal size : 
And eons, aspect, stalking round and 
round ! 


A weman’s garb the tom wore, 
And fiercely swept the marble floor, — 
Like Auster whirling to and fro, 
His force on Caspian foam to try ; 

Or Boreas when he scours the snow 

That skins the plains of Thessaly, 

Or when aloft on Menalus he stops 

His flight, mid eddying pine-tree tops ! 


v. 
So, but from toil less sign of profit reaping, 
The sullen Spectre tole: ; wane 
Sweeping—vehemently sweeping— 
No pause admitted—no design avowed ! 
** Avaunt, inexplicable Guest !—avaunt 
Intrusive Presence !—Let me rather see 
The coronal that coiling vipers make ; 
The torch that flames with many a lurid 
d th oe 
And the long train of doleful pageantry 
Which they behold, whom vengeful Furies 
haunt. 
Who, — they struggle from the scourge 
ee, : 
Move where the blasted soil is not unworn, 
And, in their anguish, bear what other 
minds have borne ! 


vi. 
But Shapes that come not at an earthly call, 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid ; 
Lords of the visionary Eye whose lid, 
Once raised, remains aghast and will not 
fall ! 
Ye Gods, thought He, that servile Imple- 
ment 
Obeys a mystical intent ! 
Your Minister would brush away 
The spots that to my soul adhere ; 
But should she labour night and day, 
They will not, cannot disappear.— 
Whence angry perturbations,—and that 


look 
Which no Philosophy can brook ! 


VII. 
Ill-fated Chief! there are whose hopes are 
built 
Upon the ruins of thy glorious name ; 
Who, through the portal of one moment's 


guilt 
Pursue thee with their deadly aim ! 
O matchless perfidy ! portentous lust 
Of a crime !—that horror-striking 

blade, 
Drawn in defiance of the Gods, hath laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust ! 
Shudder the walls—the marble city w 
And sylvan places heaved a pensive “a 

on peace the appointed Victim 
slept, 
As he had fallen in magnanimity ; 
2D 


But in 
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Of spirit too — to require 
Ther Destiny course should change ; 
too just 
To his own native greatness to desire 
That wretched boon, days lengthened by 
mistrust. 


So were the troubles, that involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolv’d. 
Releas’d from life and cares of princely 


state, 
He left this moral grafted on his Fate, 
** Him only pleasure leads, and peace at- 
tends ; 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and sotless as his 


This we have quoted at full length. 
We wish it were in our power to fol- 
low the same course with the fine old 
British or Armorican legend of Artegal 
and Elidure. We must omit, how- 
ever, the introduction to it, which is 
as full of splendour as the tale itself is 
of tender and graceful simplicity. 


A King more worthy of and love 
Than wise Gorbonian, rul’d not in his day ; 
And grateful Britain prospered far above 
All neighbouring countries through his righ- 


teous sway ; 
He poured rewards and honours on the good ; 
The a he withstood ; 
And, while he served the gods with reve- 
rence due 
Fields smiled, and temples rose, and towns 
"and cities grew. 


He died, whom Artegal succeeds—his son ; 
But how unworthy of such sire was he! 

A hopeful reign, auspiciously begun, 

‘Who dedhabill cron by Soul nigh. 

From crime to crime he mounted, till at 


length 
The nobles leagued their strength 
With a vexed people, and the tyrant chas’d ; 
And, on the vacant throne, his worthier bro- 
ther placed. 
From realm to realm the humbled Exile 
went, 
Suppliant for aid his kingdom to regain ; 
In many A wen and many a warrior’s tent, 
He urged his persevering suit in vain. 
Him, in whose wistdnd heart ambition 
failed, 
Dire poverty assailed ; 
And, tired with slights which he no more 
could brook, 
bang Ae native soil he cast a longing 
1 


Fair blew the wish'd-for wind—the voyage 


He landed ; and, by many dangers scared, 
** Poorly provided, poorly followed,” 

To Calaterium’s forest he repaired. 

How changed from him who, born to high- 


est place. 
Had swayed the royal mace, 
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Flattered and feared, despised yet deified, 

In ae his seat by silver Thames’s 
side ! 

From that wild region where the crownless 


Lay in concealment with his scanty train, 
Supporting life by water from the spring, 
And such chance foed as outlaws can obtain, 
Unto the few whom he esteems his friends 

A messenger he sends ; 
And from their secret loyalty requires 
Shelter ot daily bread,—the amount of his 

sires. 


While he the issue waits, at early morn 

Wandering by stealth abroad, he chanced 
to hear 

A startling outcry made by hound and horn, 

From which the tusky boar hath fled in fear ; 

And, scouring tow’rds him o’er the grassy 


Behold the hunter train ! 
He bids his little company advance 
With seeming unconcern and steady coun- 
tenance. 


The royal Elidure, who leads the chace, 

Hath checked hisfoaming courser—Canit be! 

Methinks that I should recognise that face, 

Though much disguised by long adversity ! 

He gazed, rejoicing, and again “ gazed, 

Confounded, and amazed— 

“‘ It is the king, my brother!” and, by 
sound 

Of his own voice confirmed, he leaps upon 
the ground. 


Long, strict, and tender, was the embrace 
he gave, 
Feebly returned by daunted Artegal ; 
Whose natural affection doubts enslave, 
And apprehensions dark and criminal. 
Loth to restrain the moving interview, 
The attendant lords withdrew ; 
And, while they stood upon the plain apart, 
Thus Elidure, by words, relieved his strug- 
gling heart. 


‘6 By heavenly Powers conducted, we have 


met 5 
—O Brother ! tomy knowledge lost so long, 
But neither lost to love, nor to regret, 
Nor to my wishes lost, forgive the wrong, 
(Such it may seem) if I thy crown have 

borne, 

Thy royal mantle worn : 
I was their natural guardian ; and ’tis just 
That now I should restore what hath been 
eld in trust.” 


Awhile the astonish’d Artegal stood mute, 
Then thus exclaimed—*‘ to me of title shorn 
And stripp’d of power! me, feeble, destitute, 
To me a kingdom !—spare the bitter seorn! 
If justice ruled the breast of foreign kings 
Then, on the wide-spread wings 
Of war, had I returned to claim my right ; 
This will I here avow, not dreading thy de- 
spite.” 
** I do not blame thee,”’ Elidure replied, 
** But, if my looks did with my words agree, 
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I should at once be trusted, not defied, But is that gloom dissolved ? how passing 

And thou from all ah be fo. ne clear en’ one 

Ma tless Dian, ess of the chace Seems the wi i than be- 
7 Who to this bi ’ eee be 


At this blest moment led me, if I speak 
With — intent, on me her vengeance 


Were this same spear, which in my hand I 


The British sceptre, here would I to thee 
The = yield; and would undo this 


asp, 
If it confined the robe of sovereignty. 
Odious to me the pomp of regal court, 
And joyless sylvan sport, 
While thou art roving wretched and forlorn, 
Thy couch the dewy earth, thy roof the 
forest thorn !” 


Then Artegal thus spake—‘‘ I onl; ht, 

Within this realm a place of safe p Mee 

Beware of rousing an ambitious thought ; 

Beware of kindling hopes, for me unmeet ! 

Thou art reputed wise, but in my mind 
Art pitiably blind : 

Full soon this generous purpose thou may’st 


rue. 
When that which has been done no wishes 
can undo. 


Who, when a crown is fixed upon his head, 
Would balance claim with claim, and right 
with right ! 
But thou—I know not how inspired how 
led— 
Wouldst change the course of things in all 
men’s sight ! 
And this for one who cannot imitate 
Thy virtue, who may hate : 
For, if by such strange sacrifice restored, 
He reign, thou still must be his king, and 
sovereign lord. 
Lifted in magnanimity above 
Aught that my feeble nature could perform, 
Or even conceive ; surpassing me in love 
Far as in power the eagle doth the worm ; 
I, Brother ! only should be king in name, 
And govern to my shame ; 
A shadow in a hated land while all 
Of glad or willing service to thy share would 
fall.” 
S¢ Believe it not,” said Elidure; ‘* respect 
Awaits on virtuous life, and ever most 
Attends on goodness with dominion decked, 
Which stands the universal empire’s boast ; 
This can thy own experience testify : 
Nor shall thy foes deny 
That, in the gracious opening of thy reign, 
Our Father’s spirit seemed in thee to breathe 
again. 
And what if o’er that bright unbosoming 
Clouds of disgrace and envious fortune past ! 
Have we not seen the glories of the spring 
By veil of noontide darkness overcast ? 
The frith that glitter’d like a warrior’s shield, 
The sky, the gay green field, 
Are vanished ;—gladness ceases in the groves, 
And trepidation strikes the blackened moun- 
tain coves. 


Even so thy latent worth will re-appear, 
ae the people’s heart from shore to 
shore, 
For youthful faults ripe virtues shall atone; 
Re-seated on thy throne, 
Proof shalt thou furnish that misfortune, 


pain, : 
And sorrow, have confirmed thy native right 
to reign. 
But, not to overlook what thou may’st know, 
Thy enemies are neither weak nor few, 
And circumspect must be our courseand slow, 
Or from my pw ruin may ensue. 
Dismiss thy followers ;—let them calmly 
ep * 
Such change in thy estate 
As I already have in voy devised ; 
And which, with caution due, may soon be 
realised.” 


The story tells what courses were pursued, 
Until King Elidure, with full consent 

Of all his Peers, before the multitude, 
Rose—and, to consummate this just intent, 
Did place upon his Brother's head the Crown, 

Relinquished by his own ; 
Then > or people cried, ** Receive your 
0 


Gorbonian’s first-born Son, your rightful 
King restored !” 


The deep breath of simple uncon- 
scious grace diffused over the whole of 
this poem will, if we may judge from 
ourselves, to the mind of every reader 


** Call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


Indeed the effect of the whole of the 
extracts we have made, will, we no- 
thing doubt, be quite sufficient to 
convince every one who has made the 
character of English poetry his study, 
that so far from deserving to be he 

up to derision as a fanciful and con 
ceited innovator, Mr Wordsworth 
(judged by the — spirit of his 
writings) is entitled to be classed with 
the very highest names among his pre- 
decessors, as a pure and reverent wor- 
shipper of the true :majesty of the 
English Muse. Had he never writ- 
ten some few pieces, which are in- 
deed most dear and precious to us, 
but the conception as well as execu- 
tion of which we can easily con- 
ceive to be of far more questionable 
excellence in the eyes of the ter 


t of those who read them for the 
first time, we are satisfied that the 
most malignant critics would never 

5 
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have dared to say one word in dero- 
gation from the sublimity or the ele- 
gance of his compositions. But we 
can imagine nothing less enviable than 
the feelings with which, at this time 
of day—after he has lived to throw 
into shade the errors (granting 
them to have been errors) of a few 
of his earlier pieces, by the solid and 
reposing grandeur of the main struc- 
ture of his poetry—than the reflections 
which his pertinacious detractors 
must make in spite of themselves on 
the conduct which they for so long 
a period adopted in regard to him. 
The senseless and boyish clamours 
with which they pursued a few tri- 
vial singularities of one of the proud- 
est of men, probably served no pur- 
pose whatever, except that of confirm- 
ing him in the belief, that what such 
people took upon them to consider as 
wrong, must of necessity be right.— 
Had they been silent in regard to the 
Betty Foys and the Alice Fells, we 
should in all likelihood have had fewer 
of that class—while, had they given 
the praise that was due to such poems 
as Ruth, Michael, and Laodamia, it 
is not impossible that these might, 
long ere now, have been followed up 
by many more productions equally 
free, as they must be allowed to be, 
from any of the real or supposed 
faults of the others. 


Of the genius of Mr Wordsworth, 
in short, it is now in the hands of 
every man to judge freely and fully, 
and for himself. Our own opinion, 
ever since this Journal commenced, 
has been clearly and entirely before 
them ; and if there be any one per- 
son, on whose mind what we have 
quoted now, is not enough to make an 
impression similar to that which our 
own judgment had long before received 
—we have nothing more to say to that 
person in regard to the subject of po- 
etry. We conclude with a few speci- 
mens of the more miscellaneous part 
of this volume—which will be suffici- 
ent to shew, that that is nothing infe- 
rior to the other parts. To those who 
have long been familiar with Words- 
worth, and sensible to his merits, 
the “ Pass of Kirkstone” will be addi- 
tionally table, on account of its 


connexion with the train of thought in 
one of the grandest of his early pieces, 
the Ode, “ Intimations of Immortali- 


ty.” 
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ODE. 
HE PASS OF KIRKSTONE. 


I. 
Wi1rTHrwn the mind strong fancies work, 
A deep delight the bosom thrills, 
Oft as I pass along the fork 
Of these fraternal hills : 
Where, save the rugged road, we find 
No appanage of human kind ; 
Nor hint of man, if stone or rock 
Seem not his handy-werk to mock 
By something cognizably shaped ; 
Mockery—or model—roughly hewn, 
And left as if by earthquake strewn, 
Or from the Flood escaped :— 
Altars for Druid service fit ; 
(But where no fire was ever lit, 
Unless the glow-worm to the skies 
Thence offer nightly sacrifice ;) 
Wrinkled Egyptian monument ; 
Green moss-grown tower ; or hoary tent ; 
Tents of a camp that never shall be raised : 
On which four thousand years have gazed f 


II. 
Ye plowshares sparkling on the slopes ! 
Ye snow-white lambs that trip 
Imprison’d mid the formal props 
Of restless ownership ! 
Ye trees that may to-morrow fall, 
To feed the insatiate Prodigal ! 
Lawns, houses, chattels, groves, and fields, 
All that the fertile valley shields ; 
Wages of folly—baits of crime,— 
Of life’s uneasy game the stake,— 
Playthings that keep the eyes awake 
Of drowsy, dotard Time ;— 
O care! O guilt !—0O vales and plains, 
Here, mid his own unvexed domains, 
A Genius dwells, that can subdue 
At once all memory of You,— 
Most potent when mists veil the sky, 
Mists that distort and magnify ; 
While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping 

breeze, 

Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 


III. 

List to those shriller notes !—that march 
Perchance was on the blast, 
When through this Height’s inverted arch 
Rome’s earliest legion passed ! 
—They saw, adventurously impell’d, 
And older eyes than theirs beheld, 
This block—and yon whose Church-like 

frame 
Gives to the savage Pass its name. 
Aspiring Road ! that lov’st to hide 
Thy daring in a vapoury bourn, 
Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou shalt be my guide ; 
And I (as often we find cause, 
When life is at a weary pause, 
And we have panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will) 
Be thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of Constraint ; 
Whence oft invigorating transports flow 
That Choice lacked courage to bestow ! 
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My soul was gave for delight 

That wore a threatening brow ; 

A veil is lifted—can she slight 

The scene that opens now ? 

Though habitation none appear, 

The greenness tells, man must be there ; 

The shelter—that the perspective 

Is of the clime in which we live ; 

Where Toil pursues his daily round ; 

Where Pity sheds sweet tears, and Love, 

In woodbine bower or birchen grove, 

Inflicts his tender wound. 

—Who comes not hither ne’er shali know 

How beautiful the world below ; 

Nor can he guess how lightly leaps 

The brook adown the rocky steeps. 

Farewell thou desolate Domain ! 

Hope, pointing to the cultur’d Plain, 

Carols like a shepherd boy ; 

And who is she ?—can that be Joy ? 

Who, with a sun-beam for her guide, 

Smoothly skims the meadows wide ; 

While Faith, from yonder opening cloud 

To hill and vale proclaims aloud, 

‘‘ Whate’er the weak may dread, the wicked 

dare, 

Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion fair!” 
The two following pieces require no 

comment to those that are acquainted 

with the sonnets on political subjects, 

in Mr Wordsworth’s earlier volumes. 





SONNET 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Warp of the Law !—dread Shadow of a 
King! 

Whose Realm had dwindled to one stately 
room 3 

Whose universe was gloom immers’d in 
gloom, 

Darkness as thick as 1 ife o’er Life could fling, 

Yet haply cheered with some faint glimmering 

Of Faith and Hope; if thou by nature’s doom 

Gently has sunk into the quiet tomb, 

Why should we bend in grief, to sorrow cling, 

When thankfulness were best ?—TF'resh-flow- 
ing tears, 

Or, where tears flow not, sigh succeeding sigh, 

Yield to such after-thought the sole reply 

Which justly it can claim. The Nation hears 
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In this deep knell—silent for threescore years, 
An unexampled voice of awful memory ! 





HINT FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
FOR CERTAIN POLITICAL ASPIRANTS. 
STRANGER, ’tis a sight of pleasure 
When the wings of genius rise 
Their ability to measure 
With great enterprise ; 
But in man was ne’er such daring 
As yon Hawk exhibits, pairing 
His brave spirit with the war in 
The stormy skies ! 


Mark him, how his power he uses, 

Lays it by, at will resumes ! 

Mark, are for his haunt he chooses 
Clouds and utter glooms ! 

There, he wheels in downward mazes ; 

Sunward now his flight he raises, 

Catches fire, as seems, and blazes 
With uninjured plumes !— 

ANSWER. 

Traveller, ’tis no act of courage 

Which aloft thou dost discern ; 

No bold bird gone forth to forage 
Mid the tempest stern ; 

But such mockery as the Nations 

See, when Commonwealth-vexations 

Lift men from their native stations, 
Like yon tuft of fern; 

Such it is, and not a Haggard 

Soaring on undaunted wing ; 

Tis by nature dull and laggard, 
A poor helpless Thing, 

Dry, and withered, light and yellow ;—~ 

That to be the tempest’s fellow ! 

Wait—and you shall see how hollow 
Its endeavouring ! 

The volume is concluded with a 
very singular and striking prose de- 
scription of the County of the Lakes ; 
but of this we must defer our notice 
till some future opportunity—content- 
ing ourselves, in the meantime, with 
assuring our readers, that it is by far 
the best specimen of the prose style of 
Wordsworth which has ever been given 
to the world. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


—<—— 


ical Maps of England.—Smith has 
published a-useful abridgment of his large 
geological map of England, and also excellent 
geological maps of several of the English 
counties. We have seen those of Oxford, 
Buckingham, Bedford, and Essex. Green- 
ough’s geological map of England is just 
published, and does infinite credit to the 
judgment and skill of the distinguished 
President of the Geological Society. 

Magnetic Attractions. —We are happy to 
announce, that the idea, suggested by Mr 
Barlow, and published in his valuable ‘* Es- 
say on Magnetic attractions,” (See No 
XXXV. of this Magazine,) of ae 
the correct ‘ Deviation,’ caused by 1 
attractions, of the — needle in all 
ships, in all positions, in all places, by 
ie dune Pr of attaching a plate of 
iron to the * Binnacle,’ and altogether in- 

dent of computation, is now under- 
going, under the inventor’s direction, the 
of practical experiment on board 
his Majesty’s ship, Severn, which the Lords 
of the Admiralty, actuated by a laudable 
and praise-worthy zeal for the improvement 
of nautical science, have directed to be fit- 
ted for that ; and which, we un- 
understand, is shortly to proceed to sea, 
with Mr Barlow on board, to verify, by a 
still more extensive series of observations, 
the of those now making at Wool- 
wich ; after which, it may confidently be ex- 
, that this very ingenious and highly 
important discovery will, from its great and 
—- utility in practical navigation, 
ge ly known and adopted ; 
thereby preventing, in future, many of 
those melancholy shipwrecks, and all their 
dreadful consequences, which at present so 
frequently happen on our shores, owing to 
the wilful ignorance and stupidity of navi- 
gee = ting, with insufferable indif- 
» to make local attraction an ele- 

ment of calculation. 

Elementary Work on Navigation. —Mr 
Riddle, Trinity House School, Newcas- 
tle, will speedily publish an Elementary 
investigation of the Theorems from which 
Mendoza Rio’s Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy are constructed; and 
an explanation of the artifices by which he 
has been enabled to abridge so materiall 
both his Tables and the operations whi 
they are intended to facilitate. Also, an 
inquiry into the peculiar processes by 
which he computes the altitule in Lunar 
observations; the Time; Latitude, by double 


Altitudes—Azimuths, &c. &c. 

Antiquities.—Emerald Mines.—M. Cail- 
laud’s account of his discoveries in Egypt 
will shortly be published in Paris. Some 
time ago he 


discovered near Mount Za- 


barah, the famous emerald mines which 
were previously known only by the writings 
of the ancient authors, and the stories of 
the Arabs. They had been almost forgot. 
ten for a long lapse of time, and were totally 
unproductive to the government of the 
country. They were discovered by M, 
Caillaud nearly in the same state in which 
they had been left by the engineers of the 
Ptolemies. He penetrated into a vast num- 
ber of excavations and subterraneous canals, 
some of which are so deep that 400 men 
may work in them at once. In the mines 
were found cords, levers, tools of various 
kinds, vases, and lamps; and the arrange. 
ment of the works afforded every facility 
for studying the ancient process of mining. 
M. Caillaud himself set about working the 
mines, and he has presented six pounds of 
emeralds to Mahommed Ali Pashaw. In 
the vicinity of the mines, the ruins of a 
little town have been discovered, which in 
ancient times was probably inhabited by the 
miners: among the ruins are the remains 
of several Greco-Egyptian Temples with 
inscriptions. M. Caillaud has twice visited 
Zabarah ; during his second journey he 
was accompanied by a considerable number 
of armed men, miners, and workmen, 
whom the Pashaw had placed under his 
directions. On his way to the emerald 
mines, the French traveller crossed one of 
the ancient routes for the trade of India, by 
the way of Egypt. He observed stations, 
enclosures for the union and protection of 
caravans, cisterns, &c. M. Caillaud learnt 
from the Arabs of the tribes of Ababdeh 
and Bycharyn, that this road led to the 
ruins of a very extensive town on the banks 
of the Red Sea, situated about the 24th de- 
gree of latitude, near the mountain of Elbé. 
This town has since been visited by MM. 
Belzoni and Bitche, and will probably be 
better described by them than by M. Cail- 
laud. On the banks of the Red Sea, the 
traveller discovered a mountain of sulphur, 
on which some diggings had been made ; 
in the neighbourhood of this mountain, 
traces of volcanic eruptions were observable, 
and a quantity of puzzolane and other ig- 
neous substances were found. M. Caillaud 
carefully observed the mountains which se- 
parate the Nile from the Arabian Gulf, as 
well as the calcareous tracts of ground, and 
chains of mountains between the Nile and 
the Oasis, which all belong to the primitive 
soil. Here he examined several ancient 
Egyptian structures, and others of more 
modern date; he discovered several very 
ancient vaults, thermal springs, &c. Among 
the Greek and Latin inscriptions which he 
met with in his excursions, was one con- 
taining 70 lines, and about 9000 letters 5 
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it is more copious by at least one-fifth than 
the Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone. 
By dint of vast patience and labour, M. 
Caillaud succeeded in copying this inscrip- 
tion in three days. Though it is of recent 
date compared with the Rosetta monument, 
since it belongs to the age of the Emperor 
Galba, it presents some new and curious 
facts relative to the intetnal administration 
of Egypt. M. Caillaud returned last year 
to Paris, ' bringing along with him a vast 
number of drawings, notes, and antiques, 
found principally in the hypogea of Thebes, 
&c. These treasures have been purchased 
by the French government. The antiques 
are deposited in the cabinet of medals 
and antiques of the king’s library, and 
the drawings will be engraved and pub- 
lished with descriptions in two vols. folio. 
M. Caillaud has again set out for Egypt. 
In November last he was at Bony-Souey, 
25 leagues from Cairo. He was about to 
depart for the Fayoum, and to proceed to- 
wards the Oasis of Sivah. He must ere 
this have made many new and interesting 
observations. At a quarter of a league from 
one of the pyramids of Sakkarah, he de- 
scended into a hypogeum sacred to the deity 
Apis, where he found, in a kind of laby- 
rinth, several bulls embalmed and preserved 
like mummies. 

It should be remarked, that M. Belzoni 
had performed the same journey not long 
before; and perhaps had discovered this 
same sepulchre of Apis, in company with 
Mr Beechey, son of Sir William, the 
painter. 

The Interior of Africa—The Mar- 
quis d’Etourville, who is at present in 
Africa on matters of private business, in- 
tends, on his return to France, to publish 
some interesting notices relative to natural 
history, a science wherein he has made num- 
berless discoveries, and such as well.deserve 
the attention of the learned. He has re- 
cently forwarded certain. memoranda which 
he made during his long captivity, of which 
the following is a very brief analysis. 

M. d’Etourville emigrated from France 
to Spain in 1790; he there commenced a 
course of medical studies, and afterwards 
resided some time in Lisbon; taking les- 
sons in that science. From Lisbon he re- 
paired to the isle of St Thomas, situated 
under the Equator, at the extremity of the 
gulph of Guinea. He remained some years 
in this island, whence occasionally he made 
excursions into the western regions of Afri- 
ca. Inone of these, he fortunately cured 
some dangerous wound under which the 
Manicongo, a prince of the country, was 
suffering. Having thereby gained the fa- 


vour of the prince, he attended him in an 
expedition or journey more than four hun- 
dred leagues in the interior of the conti- 
nent. 

In the course of this peregrination, M. 
d’Etourville traced on a map the western 
lines of the lake Aqualinda, respecting 
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which, till then, no certain information had 
been obtained. He likewise ascertained 
with precision the geographical route of the 
Zaire, with its sources, and the lakes it forms 


in its progress. 

In a journey which he undertook in 1800 
M. d’Etourville was taken prisoner by a 
wandering tribe of Gijas, who are cannibals. 
Whatever common fame has reported of 
their ferocity, is no exaggeration. They 
make war to devour their prisoners; and it 
is certain, as Dapper relates, that human 
flesh is sold in their markets. The blood 
which they draw from the veins of their 
living victims, is to them a delicious beve- 
rage. M. d’Etourville remained fifteen 
months among these barbarians. All his 
companions were devoured ; and he must 
have shared the same fate, had he not been 
so fortunate as to cure a broken arm of the 
favourite mistress of the chief of the horde. 

Compelled to be in the train of this troop 
of Gijas, he ranged through an extent of 
continent from the country of the Auris- 
cans to Hulla, when he escaped from their 
hands. He then proceeded to a province 
south of the western Mountains of the 
Moon, at a small distance from what he 
considers as the real sources of the Nile. 
Hereabout he fixes the empire of Droglodo, 
unknown at present, but far more civilized 
than the circumjacent regions. The politics 
of the government, according to M. d’Etour- 
ville, bear a strong resemblance to the Chi- 
nese, and the civilization of the Droglo- 
dians must be traced to a very remote 
source. The merchants of Droglodo go, 
once a-year, authorized by their govern- 
ment, to meet the Abyssinian merchants in 
a narrow passage of the mountain Narcar. 
They convey thither gold dust, musk, 
pearls, precious stones, ivory, gums, and 
Ethiopian slaves, in exchange for which 
they receive shawls, Indian stuffs, Turkey 
carpets, and salt. 

In this country M. d’Etourville remained 
about ten years; and though in a state of 
slavery, he had many opportunities of no- 
ticing the manners of the people and their 
antiquities. His different observations have 
led him to conclude, that the Abyssinians, 
the Nubians, and the ancient Egyptians, 
who built the pyramids, were all originally 
from Droglodo, which he conceives to have 
been the country inhabited in ancient times 
by the Troglodites. 

M. d’Etourville returned to France about 
the time of the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons ; but set out again, in 1814, to 
realize and secure some goods and property 
in Africa, whence he is. expected shortly to 
return, and when the full account of his 
travels may be ex in the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels. 

Trigonometrical Survey of India— 
For some years past, a trigonometrical 
operation has been conducted in India, un- 
der the auspices of the local governments, 
Licut.-Col, Lambton has been enabled, by 
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the aid of their proceedings, to measure, at 
different periods, an are of the meridian 
from 8° 9 38” to 18° 3’ 23” of rorth lati- 
tude, the greatest that has been measured 
on the surface of the globe. From a re- 
view of these operations, it appears that a 
degree of the meridian near the equator, 
contains 68,704 English miles; that in 45° 
of latitude, it is 69,030; in 51°, 69,105; 
in 90°, 69,368. So that a degree of latitude, 
at a medium estimate, makes exactly 69 ,', 
English ical miles. 

American Expedition.—The Gazette of 
St Louis (on the Missouri, United States,) 
announces the equipment of an expedi- 
tion, the object of which is to ascertain 
the existence of a race reported to be the 
descendants of certain Welsh emigrants ; 
they intend to comprehend all the southern 
ramifications of the great river Missouri, 
within the limits of their excursion. This 
undertaking is confided to Messrs. Roberts 
and Parry, both Welshmen, and well ac- 
quainted with the language of both North 
and South Wales. 

New Voyage of Discovery.— Advices from 
St Petersburgh, dated March 22, state, that 
a new voyage of discovery will be undertaken 
this summer in the North. The expedition 
will sail from the mouth of the Lena for 
the Frozen Ocean, in order to examine the 
coast of Siberia and the islands which were 
discovered to the north of it some years ago. 
As it is not yet ascertained whether these 
supposed islands may in reality be one main 
land or not, and as hitherto they have only 
been visited in winter, it will be interesting 
to know how far the ice will permit vessels 
to advance during summer, and to deter- 
mine its extent. 

Ancient Navigation.—A discovery was 
recently made in the environs of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which is highly interesting 
to history. While digging a cave, the 
workmen found the hull of an ancient ves- 
sel constructed of cedar, which is believed 
to be the remains of a Pheenician galley. 
If this appropriation be just, there is no 
longer room to doubt that the bold naviga- 
tors of Tyre had reached the south point of 
Africa: and if they actually gained that 
point, we may infer that they navigated also 
the eastern ocean. 

Indian Wild Ass.—Gen. Sir D. Ochterlo- 
ny lately despatched, as a present from the 
Nawab of Bhawulpoor to Governor-general 
the Marquis of Hastings, a beautiful wild 
ass, of that species called by the natives Gor 
Khur. This elegant creature is described 
as being eleven or twelve hands high, of a 
beautiful light fawn er cream colour, with 
long ears, and large black eyes. In dispo- 
sition it is untractable, and in this, as well 
as in every other respect, excepting the 
colour, resembles the zebra. it is said to 
be a complete model of strength, beauty, 
and agility. —Asiatic Mirror. 

Cheap Mode of preserving Anatomical 
Preparations.—It has been usual to em- 
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[May 
ploy, for this purpose, spirit of wine, some. 


what above proof, and which costs 18s. or 
20s. per an. It has been ascertained 
by Mr Cooke of London, that a saturnted 
solution of muriate of soda (common salt) 
answers the purpose equally well; and this 
solution (about three pounds of salt to the 
gallon) does not cost above 10d. gallon. 
Mr Cooke has received from the Society 
of Arts, for this discovery, the Society's 
silver medal. 

Straw Ropes Conductors of Electricity, 
—M. M. Capestolle, a French professor of 
chemistry, affirms, that a rope of straw will 
form an excellent conductor for lightning, 
and supply the place of metallic conductors, 

Comets.—It has been ascertained that one 
and the same comet returned to our system in 
1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. It 
appears never to range beyond the orbit of 
Jupiter. Its short period of little more than 
three years and a quarter, and its mean 
distance from the sun, which is not much 
greater than twice that of the earth. It 
crosses the orbit of the earth more than 60 
times in a century. 

Distant Visibility of Mountains.—Mr 
Morier, in his Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, says, that the mountain 
Senenbeall fp visible at the distance of 100 
miles. Sir William Jones saw the Hima- 
laya mountains from Baugalpore, a dis. 
tance of 244 miles. Bruce saw Mount 
Ararat from Derbhend, a distance of 240 
British miles. 

Dr E. D. Clarke informs us, that when 
standing on the shore of the Hellespont, 
at Sigeum, in the evening, and looking 
towards the Archipelago, he plainly dis. 
cerned Mount Athos, called by the pea- 
sants, who were with him, Agionorus, the 
Holy Mountain ; its triple summit 
pearing so distinctly to the eye, that 
was enabled to make a drawing of it. ‘* The 
distance,” says he, ** at which I viewed it 
could not be less than a hundred English 
miles: according to D’Anville, it is about 
30 leagues from shore to shore; and the 
summit of the mountain is at some distance 
from the coast.” 

The greatest distance at which places have 
been seen within the scope of our own ob- 
servations, is as follows : 

Miles. 
Pic of Teneriffe, from a ship’s deck - 115 
Golden Mount, ditto - - 93 
Pulo Pera, from the top of Pinang - 175 
Pulo Pinang, from a ship’s deck - 53 
The Ghaut at the back of Tellichery - 94 
Ditto at Cape Comorin - - 73 
Adam’s Peak, on Ceylon = « 9 


These, perhaps, are not the greatest dis- 
tances that these lands can be seen ; but it 
may be useful to state, that all these distan- 
ces were ascertained by the log, when run- 
ning for them in a direct line ; and that their 
heights were also pretty nearly found at the 
same time. 
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North American Hot Springs.— The 


Hot Spri of Ouachitta, which have 
been known for many years, are situa- 
ted on a stream called Hot-spring Creek, 
which falls into the Washitaw river, eight 
miles below. They lie fifty miles south of 
the Arkansaw river, in Clark county, ter- 
ritory of Arkansaw, (lately Missouri), and 
six miles west of the road from Cadron to 
Mount “" “y on Red River.—The ap- 

to the spring lies up the valley of 
sap On the right of the they toes 
the hot mountain, with the springs issuing 
at its foot ; on the left, the cold mountain, 
which is little more than a confused and 
mighty pile of stones. The hot mountain is 
about 300 feet high, rising quite steep, and 
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ting of rocks ; 
Pest orig te hy 
broken rocks. The and otherwise 
sterile sides are covered with a luxuriant 
growth of vines. The valley between’ this 
and the cold mountain is about yards 
wide.—The springs issue at the foot of the 
hot mountain at an elevation of about ten 
feet above the level of the creek; they are 
very numerous all along the hill-side, and 
the water, which runs in copious streams, is 
quite hot ; it will scald the hand and boil 
an egg hard in ten minutes. Its tem 

ture is considered that of boiling water, but 
Dr Andrews, of Red River, thinks it is‘not 
above 200° Fahr. : 
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Marcian Colonna, a Poem in three parts, 
to which will be added, Dramatic Sketches, 
and other sire he Barry Cornwall; will 
shortly be publis 

Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, 
with the Comments and Illustrations of 
Wieland and others ; by the Rev. W. Tooke, 
F.R.S.. in two octavo volumes. 

Travels in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land ; by Dr Spiker, Librarian to the King 
of Prussia, translated from the German. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Ar- 
thur Young, Esq. ; by Dr Paris. 

In the press, Lochiel, or the field of Cul- 
loden, a novel. 

The London edition of the Travels of 
Prince Maximilian of Neiweid. 

Tales of the Priory; by Mrs Hoffland, 
in three volumes. 

Shortly will be published, Tabella Ciba- 
ria, the Bill of Fare, a Latin Poem, with 
Notes, &c. relating to Gastronomy and the 
Art of Cookery. 

Sketches of ** Country Folk ;”” by the au- 
thor of the Hermit in London. 

Mr Fraser’s Travels in the Hemala 
Mountains are nearly ready for publica- 
tions 

Stories Founded on Facts; by Mrs Grant 
of Croydon, author of ‘* Sketches of Life 
and Manners,” and ‘* Delineations of Scen- 
ery, &c.” 12mo. 

The Literary and Political Life of Au- 
gustus Von Kotzebue, translated from the 
German. 12mo 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relating to 
the twelve Peers of France, mentioned in 
Quixote, with English metrical Versions ; 
by Thomas Rodd, preceded by the History 
of Charles the Great and Orlando, translat- 
ed from the Latin of Spanheim. 2 vols. 
Sve. 


Vo. VII. 


El Teatro Espanol Moderno, Vol. I. 
containing 5 plays, with a Portrait of the 
Author. 

Preparing for publication, a Grammar of 
the Arabic Language; by James Grey 
Jackson, Esq. 

Russian Tarif, for 1820, containing all 
the Duties of the Russian Empire. $vo. 

Sir Warbeck of Wolfsteen ; a novel,. in 
two volumes ; by Miss. Holford. 

The Welsh Non-Conformists’ Memorial, 
or Cambro-British Bi » containing 
Sketches of Vavasor Pow ih and other 
founders of the Dissenting Interest in Wales; 
by the Rev. Dr Evans. 

Preparing for the press, a work on Early 
Education ; by Miss Appleton. 

A System of Education, intended for 
the King of Rome, and other Princes of the 
blood of France, drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, under the super- 
intendence of the Emperor Napoleon. 

A volume of Selections from the Athe- 
nian Oracle. 

A Poem on the accession of his Majesty ; 
by the Rev. S. L. Berguer. 

A New and Improved Edition of Erdes- 
wicke’s Survey of Staffordshire, by the Rev, 
T. Harwood. 

A New Edition of Allen’s Orthographi- 
cal Exercises. 

Nearly ready, a New and Improved E- 
dition of Santagnello’s Italian Grammar. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, founded 
on the Greek and German Dictionary of 

Schneider; by the Rev. J. R. Fi e, 
A.M. Fellow of Wadham College, Ox- 


ford. 
Preparing for the by the Rev. 
Jolin Davies of Kew, istorical : 


or, a Verified Chronology ot Bane hen 
the conquest to the - George III. 
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In the press, an Introduction to the Li- 
terary and Ecclesiastical History of the 


3; by the Rey. James 

a “ey octavo volumes with 
An edition of the whole of Mr Words- 
worth’s Miscellaneous Poems, in 4 vols 


on Nervous Disorders ; by Mr 
G. R. Rowe of Haverhill, Suffolk. 
of Imagination, in 3 vols; by the 
Bachelor and Married Man. 
edition of Dr Drake’s Literary 
in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
on the Road; by a Travelling 

of the Pocoa Curante Society, ex- 
from his journal, by Thomas Brown, 
younger, author of the Fudge Family, 
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Memoir of his late Majesty and the 
of Kent ; by Mr T. Williams. 
the press, Christian Union, without 
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A. M. F. R. and S. A. 


A Geological Map of England, to be ac- 
ied by a Memoir; by G. B. Gréen- 


Moral and Religious, intend- 
ed chiefly for the domestic use of young per- 
sons, in the middle ranks of life. 

A Second Volume of the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay. 

iples of Rasenien, intellectual, mo- 

ral, and physical, in an octavo volume ; by 
Dr Lant Carpenter. 

Seasonable Advice to Youth on the — 
of the Scriptures; by the Rev. F.A. Cox. 

The ecy of Dante, a Poem ; by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. 

Ricciarda, Tragedia, di Ugo Foscolo. 
8vo. 


A Narrative of the Operations and Re- 
cent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs, and Excavations, in E- 

and Nubia; and of a Journey to the 
Be of the Red Sea, in search of the an- 
cient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon ; by G. Belzoni, accom- 
panied by Plates, Plans, Views, &c. of the 
— discovered Places, &c. &c. Ato. 
vice to Julia, &c. foolscap 8vo. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai, viz. 
LaJ from to Damascus. 2. 
A Tour in the District of Mount Libanus 
and Antilibanus. 3. A Tour in the Hau- 
ran. 4. A Second Tour in Hauran. 5. 





THE second volume of Mr Hogg’s Ja- 
cobite Relics is now in pd sa 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index for Rich- 
ardson’s Arabic Grammar: in which the 
words are explained according to the Parts 


of Speech, and the Derivatives are traced to 
their originals in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
i ; with Tables of Oriental 
Points, and Affixes; by James 

Noble, Teacher of Languages in Edinburgh. 
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A Journey from Damascus, through Ara- 
bia-Petrea, and the Desert El Ty, to Cairo, 
6. A Tour in the Peninsula of Mount Si. 
nai; by the late John Lewis Burkhardt, 
with Maps, &c. 4to. 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in the years 
1816 and 1817. With a View of the Man. 
ners, Customs, Theatres, Literature, and 
the Fine Arts, with some Notice of its va- 
rious Dialects; by James A. Galiffe, of 
Geneva. 2 vols 8vo. 

The Narrative of a Chinese Embassy, 
from the Emperor of China, Kang Hy, to 
the Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, seated on 
the Banks of the Volga, in the years 1712, 
13, and 14; by the Chinese Ambassador, 
and published by the Emperor’s authority, 
at Pekin, translated from the original Chi- 
nese, and accompanied by an Appendix of 
Miscellaneous Translations from the same 
Language, consisting of Extracts from the 
Pekin Gazette, an Abstract of a Chinese 
Novel, Argument of a Chinese Play, &c. 
by Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
L.L.D. F.R.S.  8vo. 

The Second Part (No XL.) which com- 
pletes the Index to the First 19 volumes of 
the Quarterly Review, will be published 
with No XLV. at the end of the Month. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lishéd, T. and G. Underwood’s Improved 
Catalogue of Books, in Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Botany, 
Materia Medica, Veterinary Art, &c. &c. ; 
with a Table of Contents, methodically ar- 
ranged. To which are added, Tables of the 
Pay of the Medical Department of the 
Army, Navy, and East India Company’s 
Service ; and a complete list of the differ- 
ent Lectures delivered in London, with 
their Terms, Hours of Attendance, &c. 

Dr A. P. Wilson Philip has in the Press, 
in one volume 8vo., a New Edition of his 
Treatise on Symptomatic Fevers, which, 
with the New Edition of his Treatise on 
Simple and Eruptive Fevers, just publish- 
ed, will comprehend all Fevers, and all 
Diseases attended with Fever. 

On the 15th of May will be published, 
Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus ; or, a Re- 
ply to the Notice of the New Greek The- 
saurus, inserted in No. XLIV of the Quar- 
terly Review; by E. H. Barker, O. T. N. 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable. Earl 
Spencer. 


This Work, like Sir William Jones’ In- 
dex to his Persian Grammar, is intended, 
by explaining all the difficulties which oc- 
cur in translating the numerous extracts 
from Arabic guthors found in Mr Richard- 
son’s Grammar, to facilitate the study of 
the Oriental Languages, which are so in- 
teresting in themselves, especially the Ara- 
bic, from the great stores of literature that 
are contained in them, whilst from their 
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close connection with the Hebrew, they 
must always barge trae to the pro- 


e O al Scrip- 
iving, also, full English ex- 
every Arabic word that occurs 
in the Grammar, tracing it at the same time, 
if derivative, to the Hebrew, Chaldee, or 

, in which the Root of it is to be found, 
the trouble of having recourse to large dic- 
tionaries is rend unnecessary, till the 


per in’ 
tres. © By 
planations 


Student has made some p ss in the 
elements of the $ and an interest- 
ing field of Philological research is likewise 


opened up to his view, in the very intimate 
relation which subsists between the Arabic, 
the Persic, and the other Oriental dialects, 
of which the Hebrew forms the original 
and fundamental language. This intimate 
relation will be clearly seen in this Voca- 
bulary, which contains nearly 1600 Ara- 
bic words, and of these scarcely less than 
1200 are plainly traced to their originals in 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac lan- 
guages. The en: ved Table of Alphabets, 
intended to form the frontispiece of the Work, 
will also exhibit distinctly, at one view, the 
affinity between the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, ae » Arabic, and Persic Alpha- 
bets, with the value of the letters employed 
in them to represent numbers. The Work 
will be elegantly printed on fine paper in 
Quarto, to bind up with Mr Richardson’s 
Grammar, to which it is intended to form 
asequel, Price 10s. 6d. in boards. 

In the , and speedily will be pub- 
lished in gg illustrated by a large Geo- 
logical Map, and necessary Engravings, 
Geologica Hiallandica, being a Memoir on 
the distribution of the Rocks of Shetland ; 
to which is prefixed, an Essay on Stratifi- 
cation ; by S. Hibbert, M.D. , 

yom | will be published, the importance 
of Civil Government to Society; and the 
duty of Christians in regard to it ; a Sermon, 
preached in St John’s Church, on Sabbath, 
the 30th April ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 

Speedily will be published, Part I. of 
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Sacred Harmony, for the use of St George’s 
Church, being @ éollection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, suited to gr ia ue-r 
Singing, and adapted to all various 
Metres of our National Church Psalmody. 
This collection will contain about one hune’ 
dred and forty-five tunes ; of these twenty- 
six are original, the rest are selected from 
the most approved authors, and. to all of 
them great care has been taken to procure 
the most correct and pleasing harmonies.’ 
There are added six Sanctus’s, six Doxolo- 
gies, two Dismissions, and two Anthems, 
most of which pieces have never before been 
published, while several of them have been 
composed expressly for this Work. The 
whole of the Music (with two or three ex- 
ceptions) is arranged for four voices; it has 
also the advantage of being set for the Organ’ 
or Piano Forte, and in a great number of 
instances, the index of the tunes is accom- 
panied with a reference to those portions of 
Psalms and paraphrases to which their seve- 
ral strains are. best adap Besides its 
other advantages, this work is recommended’ 
by its extraordinary cheapness, the pri 
being to Subscribers, 6s. 6d., and to Non- 
Subscribers, 8s. 6d. Subscriptions are re- 
ceived by Mr Purdie, Prince's Street, and 
all the other Music-Sellers in town. 

Peter Faultless to his brother Simon, 
Tales of Night in Rhyme, and other 
Poems ; by the Author of ** Night,” in one 
volume, foolscap 8vo. 

Proposals have been issued, for publish. 
ing by subscription, a Translation and Ex- 
planation of the principal Technical Terms 
and Phrases used in Mr Erskine’s Institute 
of the Law of Scotland, in the order of the 
Books, Titles, and Sections ; together with 
the Latin Maxims in Law most in use; by 
Peter Halkerstone, anon Soc. extra. 
reg. phys. Soc., Author of the Compendium 
of the Faculty Collection of Decisions, and 
Continuation thereof. 

In the press, Sermons; by Ministers of 
the General Associate Synod, in 2 vols, 
12mo. 


— 
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: AGRICULTURE. 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Statistics, and State of Society of Ger- 
many, and Parts of Holland and France; 
by W. Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 4to. £1, 15s, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Boosey’s Bithliotheca, Rara, et Curiosa ; 
or, a Catalogue of a highly eurious and in- 
teresting collection of books lately formed on 
the continent. Is. 6d. 


T. and H. Rodd’s Catalogue of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Books for 1820. Part 
Il. 


A General Catalogue of Old Books for 
the year 1820, containing the Classes of 
Auctores Classici, Gr. et. Lat. Dictionaries, 
Grammars, and Bibliography, all Lans 
guages; Coins, Medals, Gems, 

&e. all L To be sold at the af- 

fixed prices, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 

Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-row. ’ 
BIOGRAPHY. _ 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner, 12mo. 4s, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Luis de Camoens ; by T. Adamson, F.S.As . 
8vo. £1, 4s, 
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jana; or, Anecdotes of King George 
til, by Ingram Cobbin, A.M. 18mo. 
2s. 

Memoirs of ve Pe ee 
Missionary of Uni tates ; G. 
Spring, D. D. 12mo. 4s. 

Bi y, No. I., containing the 
life of Hugh Latimer, with a portrait, 18mo. 
2s. 


6d. 

Galt’s Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Esq. Part II. and last. 7s. 

Memoirs of the late as er. ytagy 

himself, and fin y his 
a be Maxie Edgeworth, plates, 8vo. 2 
vols, £1, 10s. 
BOTANY: 


Rosarum Monographia ; on, a Botanical 
History of Roses, with 19 plates, 16s. co- 
loured 21s. . 

CLASSICS. 


The Zneis of Virgil; translated by 
Charles Symmons, D. D. 2d edition, Svo. 
2 vols. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated 
by T. Mitchell, A. M. 8vo. 145s. 

Anacreontis Carmina que extant ; cuca 
A. Brumek, 12mo. 6s. 

The Andrian of pone Secs into 
English verse, by W. R. Goodluck, junior, 
12mo. 7s. “ 

.A Translation of the Works of Virgil ; 

original, and partly altered from 
and Pitt; by T. Ring, 8vo, 2 vols. 


~ is Grecis i I 
oetis Grecis in usum Inven- 
tutis, cura M. Hodge, pars prima, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 


Vol. II. containing Plays by Calderon de 
la Barca, £1. 

Henri Quatre; or, Paris in the Olden 
Time; by Thomas Morton, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

ish Dramatic Literature.—E] Teatro 

3; Con Notas Criticas y Explana- 

torias.—Volume I. containing 7 plays by 

Lope de Vega and Cervantes. Price £1, in 

boards.—— Volume II. containing 5 plays 

by Calderon de la Barca; with a portrait 
of the Author. Price £1, in boards. 

EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the Primary Rules are interspersed with a 
variety of Biogra hical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Information; by Richard 
Chambers. A new edition, revised and en- 
— pints neatly bound. 

he ists’ Assistant; by James 
Harns, Teacher of the Mothometion. 

Hamoniéres French and English Dic- 
tionary, 18mo. 8s. 

The Mercantile Letter-writer; or, Com- 
mercial Correspondent; for the use of Com- 
mercial ; by James Morrison, Ac- 
countant, 12mo. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 

irth of Christ, to the present time ; 
= Rev. T. Hort, 18mo, 2 vols. 


by 
0s. 
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A third edition of Virgil, with English 
Notes; by Mr Valpy. eel 

Letters from a Mother to her ter, 
after going to school; by Mrs J. A. Sar- 
gunt, 18mo. 3s, 

Juvenal and Persius ; containing Ru- 
perti’s and Kenig’s Text, Delphin Notes, 
and without the Ordo. Pr. 8s. 8vo. bound, 
for schools. 

The Nature and Genius of the German 
L Displayed, in a more extended 
Review of its Grammatical Forms than is 
to be found in any Grammar extant; and 
elucidated by Quotations from the best 
Authors ; by D. Boileau. 

La Pronunciation Angloise rendue fa- 
cile par Analogie, avec les sons Frangois, 
d’aprés le Systeme Francois, d’aprés le Sys. 
teme de Walker, avec des Tableaux des 
Themes sur un Plan entiérement nouveau; 
a l’Usage des Etrangers. Par John Daven- 
port, Maitre de Langues, 18mo. 4s. 

Maillard’s Complete Treatise on the Pre. 
sent and Past Participles of the French 
Language, containing Rules hitherto unex- 
plained, with Examples, followed by an 
Analysis. 3s. 6d. 

Chefs-d’ceuvre of French Literature; con- 
sisting of interesting Extracts from the clas- 
sig French writers, in prose and verse, with 
biographical and critical Remarks on the 
Authors and their Works. Very beauti- 
fully printed, in two handsome volumes, in 
8vo. price £1, 4s. A few copies to be had 
superbly printed and hot-pressed, in royal 
8vo. Price £1, lés. 

Nouveau Receuil de Contes et Anecdotes, 
Frangois-Italien, 12mo. 6s. in boards.— 
The above work has been carefully revised, 
by an Jtalian master of great celebrity. 

FINE ARTS. 

A New Series of Twenty-one Plates to 
illustrate Lord Byron’s Works. Engraved 
by Charles Heath, from Drawings ‘by R. 
Westall, R.A. With a Portrait, engraved 
by Armstrong, from the original Picture, 
by T. Phillips, R.A. In 4to, £3, 3. ; 8vo, 
2, 2s.; and foolscap 8vo, £1, 10s. 

Picturesque Illustrations of Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video, from Drawings by E. E. 
Vidal. No I. 12s. On Atlas paper, 
2l1s. 

Historical and Characteristic Tour of the 
Rhine. With 25 coloured Plates. Royal 
4to. £4, 4s. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoe; Engraved by 
Charles Heath, from Drawings by . West- 
all, R.A. Svo. 16s. Proofs, 4to, 25s. 

Italian Scenery. By T. E. Batty. Svo. 
£6, 6s. 

Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola in Istria; consisting of 14 highly fin- 
ished Engravings, from Drawings by T- 
Allason, Architect. Folio. £3, 15s. 

Views at Hastings, and in its Ning 4 
from splendid Drawings. By T. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. PartI. Folio. £3. 


The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
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ape from Nature, in Water Colours, 

exemplified in a series of Instructions; by 

Francis Nicholson. 4to. £1, ls. 


A Picturesque Tour of the English 
Lakes; to be illustrated with 48 Coloured 
Views, By J. H. Fielding and J. Malton. 
In 12 monthly parts. No. I. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Greenland; by David 
Crantz, 8vo. 2 vols. New Edition. £1, 
Is. 

LAW. : 
_ The Trial of Henry Hunt and Nine 


Others, for a Geneglancy to overturn the 
Government. 5s. 

Election Acts. By T. Dirney. Svo. £1, 
l : 


8 
A Practical Guide to the Quarter Ses- 

sions, and other Sessions of the Peace; 

adapted for the use of Young Magistrates 

and Professional Gentlemen, at the com- 

mencement of their practice; by Wm. 

Dickinson, Esq., Barrister at Law, and one 

of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. In 

one large volume 8vo. £1, 4s. 

A Treatise on the Roman Dutch Law, 
by M. Leuwen. 8vo. £2, 2s. 

The Daya-Crama-Sangraha ; an original 

ise on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 
Translated from the Sanskrit; by P. -M. 
Wynch, Esq. To which is added, The Ori- 
ginal Work in Sanskrit. Royal 4to. £1, 
s. 
MEDICINE. 

Lectures on the Natural History and 
Management of the Teeth ; by L. S. Parm- 
ley. 8vo. ds. 

A Treatise on the Operation for the For- 
mation of an Artificial Pupil. By G. J. 
Guthrie. 8vo. 7s. 

Medical Hints; designed for the use of 
Clergymen and Others, in places where pro- 
fessional advice cannot be immediately pro- 
cured. By a Medical Practitioner retired 
from business. 12mo. 2s. 6d. : 

A Treatise on Rickets ; containing a New 
Theory of this Disease, and of Ossification 
in general ; by G. H. Weatherhead, M.D. 

MISCELLANIES. 
A Panorama of the of Human 
Life, fashionably displayed; Illustrating 
’s Seven Ages. By the Author 
of, Going to Epsom Races. 15 Feet long. 
21s. in cases. 

Winter Nights. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 
2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

The Hermit in London. Vols 4th and 
Sth. 12s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts. No XVI. 6s. 
Retrospective Review. Noll. 6s. 
Classical Journal. No XLI. 6s. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Part V. 2s. 6d. 


A Picture of the Fancy going to a Fight 
at Moulsey Hurst, 14 feet in length. 14s. 
plain, or £1 coloured. Neatly done up in 
a Box for the pocket. 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilk- 
_ . Cornish man. A new edition. 12mo. 
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The iy Sep No XXXI. 6s. 6d. 

Motives an Inquiry into'the Present 
Distresses, addressed to Members of both 
Houses of Parliament; showing, that the 
artificial high price of Corn occasions.a much 
greater Pressure than the whole Amount of 
the Taxes. ; 

The Gaming Calendar, with Annals of 
Gaming: by Seymour Harcourt, Esq. 
12mo. 

NOVELS. 
ant a Tale; by Charles Lloyd, 12mo, 

Se 

De Clifford ; or, Passion more powerful. 
than Reason. 4 vols 12mo. £1, 2s. 

The Astrologer; or, the Eve of St Se- 
bastian ; by J. M. H. Holes, Esq. 3 vols. 
POETRY. 

The River Duddon ; a Series of Sonnets, 
Vaudracour, and Julia, with other Poems ; 
by William Wordsworth. 8vo. 12s. 

Dr Syntax; No. V. Vol II. 2s. 6d. 
(Ackermann.) 

The Renegade; with other Poems, by 
Nath. Hollingsworth. 5s. 

Original Poems; Pathetic, Legendary, 
and Moral; by R. Bennett. 4s. 6d. 
Slavery; a Poem; by L. Smyth, Esq. 
-~N. 4. 


Trivial Poems and Triolets; by Patrick 
Carey, 1651. Edited from an Original 
M.S. with a Preface, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 4to. 18s. 

Fables of La Fontaine. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King ; 
by Mrs Hemans. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Principles of Political Economy -Con- 
sidered, with a View to their Practical Ap- 
plication; by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, A.M. 
Svo. 18s. 

A Treatise on the Practical Means of 
employing the Poor, in cultivating and 
manufacturing Articles of British Growth ; 
by W. Salisbury. 2s. 

On the Causes of the depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour, with suggestions on 
its Remedy ; by John Barton. 8vo. 4s. 

Relief of the Poor. 1s. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to the Earl of Harrowby, on 
the discovery of the late Atrocious Conspi- 
racy. 8vo. Is. 

Further be tenet neo Practicabili- 

and Expedi of Liquidating the Pub- 
ie Debt wee. United ‘Kingdom 3 by R. 
Heathfield, Gent. 5s. 

The Parliamentary History of England ; 
Vol. XXXVI. Svo. £1:11:6. 

THEOLOGY. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old Testament, and Translations of Sacred 
Songs, with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory; by Sam. Horsley, L. L. D. F. R. S. 
late Bishop of St Asaph. 8vo. 4% vols 
£2, 2s. 

A Letter to the King, with an exact 
copy of sixty-one Notes, from an edition of 
the Donay Bible, published in 1816. 2s. 6d. 
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Evidences of Christianity, stated to an 
Ingenious Mind, doubtful of its Authority ; 
by the Rev. James Bean, M. A. one of 
the Librarians of the British Museum. 
8vo. Is. 

Pious Memorials ; or, yooh — 
ligion upon the Mind in Sickness, at 
Death ; new edition. By the Rev. George 
Burder. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ts on Death, Sickness, and the 
Loss Friends; selected from Various 
Writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Hore Homiletice, or above 1260 Dis- 
courses (in the form of Skeletons) = the 
Scriptures; by the Rev. C. Simeon, M. A. 
11 vols yates 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists considered; by Bishop Lavington. 
With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix ; 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 8vo. £1, ls. 


boards, in one large vol. 
This is a reprint from the scarce Edition 
now selling for a very high price. The 


Author's principal design is to draw a Com- 
parison, by way of caution to all Protestants, 
between the wild and pernicious enthusiasms 
of some of the most eminent Saints in the 
Popish Communion, and those of the Me- 
thodists in our country; which latter he 
callsa set of mded reformers, ani- 
mated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 


A Series of Important Facts, demonstrat- 
ing the truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends 
and Enemies in the first and second centu- 
ries; by John Jones, L.L.D. author of a 
Greek Grammar, &c. &c. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
An Account of the Ancient and Mo- 
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dern State of the City of Lichfield.» Sve; 
5s. 


The History and Topogra of the 
Parish of Sheffield, in the Cony of York ; 
by Jos. Hunter. 4to. £4, 4s, 

History and Antiquities of the M 
litan Church at York; by John Britton, 
With 35 plates 4to. £3, lés. 

A Picture of Margate ; being a com 
description of that place, and of oe tae 
teresting Objects in its Vicinity ; by W. €. 
Cullen, Esq. With 20 plates, 8vo. 9s, 

A Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
Bathing Places; an entirely new edition, with’ 
100 new engravings. 16s. 

Leigh’s New Atlas of England and 
Wales, consisting of fifty-five maps of the 
Counties, and a General Map, with a com. 
plete Index of the Towns, Counties, Seats, 
&c. 18mo. 12s. coloured, 16s. 

History and Antiquities of Evesham; 
by E. J. Rudge, Esq. M. A. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Various Countries of the East; 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey ; containing 
the last Travels of the late Mr Browne. 
With a Biographical Memoir, &c. Edited 
by Robert Walpole, M. A. With plates. 
4to. £3, 3s. 

Narrative of a Journey into Persia, 
and residence at Teherun, &c.; from the 
French of M. Tancoigne. With a map and 
plate. 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
containing Mollien’s Travels in Africa; 
with a map and engravings, 3s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of Modern Voy. 
and Travels; by the Rev. T. Clark. Vol. 
II. comprising a complete Tour of Asia. 8s. 





EDINBURGH. 


A Vis1T tothe Province of Upper Canada, 
in 1819 3 by James Strachan. 

*,* This Work contains every kind of 
information which an Emigrant can desire 
to obtain, derived from authentic sources 
inaccessible to former travellers, viz.—the 
civil and religious state of the Province, 
Climate, Soil, and Agriculture, &c. with 
remarks on Mr Birkbeck’s settlement in the 
Illinois, and his statements impartially con- 
sidered ; to which is added, a Brief Account 
of Mr Gourlay’s proceedings as a Reformer 
in — Canada: the whole being care- 
fully drawn up from materials furnished by 
the Author’s brother, who has been twenty 
me resident in the country, and a mem- 

of the Government. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture ; conducted by David Brewster, L.L.D. 
F.R.S., London and Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
Vol. XIV. Part I. £1, Is. 

Edinbu 
CXVIII. 


Christian Instructor, No 
May 1820. 


Is. Ga, 


The Christian duty of submission to Civil 
Government, a Sermon, preached in George 
Street Chapel, Glasgow, April 16, 1820; 
by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Proposal for establishing in Edinburgh, 
and other Towns, a newly improved Ap- 
paratus for the application of the Vapour 
of Water, Sulphur, and other Medicinal 
substances, for the cure of Rheumatism, 
and Diseases of the Skin, with a paper on 
the subject, containing important informa- 
tion on the efficacy of the practice. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations on the Study of the Civil 
Law ; by David Irving, L.L.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No XVIII. 
2s. 6d. 

Lately was published, a continuation of 
the Compendium, or General Abridgment 
of the Faculty Collection of Decisions of the 
Lords of Council and Session, from No- 
vember 1817, to November 1818; com- 
prehending the last volume of Decisions 
published in December 1819, with a list of 
the Subjects, or General Titles—Alphabe- 














£3 
po 


of the Names of the Parties— 
of the House of Lords, pro- 
in the year 1818, with a Com- 
Decisions as icable thereto. 
Table of the judgments of the 
Lords, from 4th February 1752, 
1818, with an explanatory 
in reference to the Compendium ; 
Peter Halkerstone, A.M.S.S.C. Soc. ex- 
reg- phys. Soc., Author of the Com- 
ium of the Faculty collection of De- 


cisions. 

The Works of Mary Brunton, containing 
Memoirs of her Life, Emmeline, Self Con- 
and Discipline, 7 vols, post 8vo. 
£2, 18s. 6d. 

An Historical and Authentic Account of 
the Ancient and Noble Family of Keith, 


P. Buchan, 12mo. 3s. 

Buchanan of Auchmar’s Account of An- 
cient Scottish Surnames, with History of 
the Buchanans ; a new edition in 8vo, with 
additions, and frontispiece by Stewart, price 
10s. 6d. boards.—Only 200 copies printed 
to be sold separately. 

John Wylie & Co’s Catalogue of Books 
for 1820; consisting of Classical and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature, price ls. 
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A Collection of Tracts, relating to the 
History, i ities, and Literature. of 
Scotland, Y printed in 4 vols. 12mo, 
£1, 4s. boards.—A few copies 

2, 8s 


high price, rage with several 
Pieces from MS., was undertaken by the 
Publishers, in the hope that, as a whole, 
the Work might tend to elucidate many 
obscurities in ish History. 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton and Brandon, Lord Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire. Detailing the events of the 
late Rebellion in the West of Scotland ; 
with observations on the present alarm- 
ing state of that and other parts of the Em- 

ire ; by a British Subject. 2d Edition. 

The Religious Education of their Chil- 
dren, the indispensible oy | of Parents; a 
Sermon, delivered before the Governors of 
Wilson’s Charity, the Patrons of Hutche- 
son’s Hospital, and the Managers of the 
other Charitable Institutions of Glasgow, 
and published at their request; by Willi 
Muir, D.D., Minister of St George’s church, 
Glasgow. Is. 6d. 





New Foreign Works Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho Square, London. 


VoyacE Pittoresque de la Gréce; par 
Choiseul-Gouffier, Tom. II. Partie II. en 
folio. £4, 10s. 

Histoire Littéraire de la France, Tom. 
XV. in 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 

sur quelques Cantons de la 

Suisse, 8vo. 12s. 

Abel-Remusat, Recherches sur les Lan- 

Tartares, Tom. I. in 4to. £2, 2s. 

De Pradt, De la Revolution actuelle de 
Y Espagne, 8vo. 7s. 6d. , 

Mémoires et Dissertations sur les anti- 
quités nationales et étrangéres, publiés par 
la Société Royale des Antiquaires de France, 
Tom. II. 8vo. 14s. 

Matter, Essai historique sur |l’école 
d’ Alexandrie, et Coup d’oeil comparatif sur 
Ja literature Grecque, depuis temps 


d’ Alexandre le Grand jusqu’a celui d’ 
Alexandre Sévére, 2 vols. 8vo. 16, 

Garat, Mémoires historiques sur la vie de 
huitieme Siécle, 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 1s. 

Marie Stuart, ie de Schiller; pub- 
liée par M. D e, Svo. 6s, 

— par Le Brun, 8vo. 5s. 

Colléction des Mémoires relatifs a l’his- 
toire de France, Vol. IX. et X. 8vo. 18s. 

Victoires, Conquétes, Desastres, &c. des 
Francais, Vol. XVIII. Svo. 11s. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Vol. 
XLII. et XLIII. 8vo. 20s. 

Naturelles, Vol. 

XVI. 8vo. 10s. 


Lesné, La Reliure Poéme didactique, en 
6 chants, Svo. 7s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—WMay 12, 1820, 


Sugar.—Since our last, the Sugar market has acre im 
been very considerable, and the stock on hand greatly 


roved. The demand has 
» particularly of the finer 


qualities. The supplies are beginning to arrive, but these, from causes we have in former 
pointed out, must continue for some time to be limited. The consequences will, in 


all probability, be a farther rise in the prices of Sugar ; and as the 


ity of the country 


becomes greater, these prices may be considered as advancing in proportion, till they become 
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224 Register.—Commercial Report. [May 
toa standard. For some the eh pe dagtons hah! wee he 
no return for his capital invested in that trade.——Cotton.—The aspect 
affairs in the manufacturing districts having in some instances become more cheering, the 
has been, that the Cotton market has been more lively, and sales have been 
and extensively effected at an advance in price. Unless some unforeseen calamity 
upon that branch of business, the a age is for a steady demand and imprevement 
but which, from the stock on hand, cannot be expected to advance greatly be- 
yond the present scale. The quantity of East India Cotton on hand is still very consid- 
erable, and the supplies from the United States also considerabl Coffee.—The mar- 
ket for Coffee has been more lively of late. The sales, both by public auction and’ pri- 
vate contract have been considerable, and the prices of the finer descriptions have advanced. 
The Coffee market is gic Sond steady, appearances would rather indicate an im. 
provement.——Corn.— may be stated as stationary. Oats and barley in demand, 
and at an advance in price.———In Tobacco there is little doing.—Rwm is stationary. 
and Geneva are on the decline.—In Indigo a demand and advance is anticipated. 

—In other articles of Commerce there is no material alteration. 

The accounts from the Jamaica market are more cheering, and those from the United 
States are ing a more favourable aspect. The improvement in either, however, to 
any great extent, upon circumstances, the issue of which no human foresight can 
ascertain. The former, in particular, depends altogether upon the events passing in 
South America, where civil war rages with as great fury as ever. Buenos Ayres also is 
in a confused state. A fresh revolution, which has taken place there, must render all 
business extremely uncertain and one eg revolution ta Spain, also, so 
anticipated by many as an opening to our trade, is certain to have a different result. As 
far as proses Aa po Sondre and people have shewn their feelings on this point, their 
views, as might have been , are hostile to the introduction of foreign merchandize, 
except upon conditions only favourable to themselves ; and there is good grounds to sup- 

. that wherever the new order of things is submitted to in the Spanish Colonies, that 
Sis will enforce stricter regulations upon the trade of a with these Colonies, 
while it is also evident that greater efforts will be made to subdue and hold in subjection 
to the parent state all these possessions. 

The commercial situation of the country is now about to occupy the attention of Par- 
liament. It is a deep and an interesting subject, and one where, if no permanent 
can be effected, the agitation of the questions regarding it may do much mischief. ere 
is a necessity for doing something, but what that is, will require all the patience, all the 
wisdom, and all the prudence of the British Legislature to examine into or 
afresh. Upon the whole, the appearances in foreign markets are favourable for an im- 
} apa in trade, but we greatly fear that will be more than counterbalanced, during 

is year, by the severe distress now pressing upon the agricultural districts. It is now 
these have to feel the sad distress which has overwhelmed the manufacturing classes for 
more than twelve months past. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 5th to 26th April 1820. 








5th. 11th. 18th. 26th. 
Bank stock, L—_— 2183 19 | 221 2 a 
3 per cent. reduced, ne] —— 68 4 683 91] 69 8 


3 per cent. consols.n-vve| 683 § 68 693 705 | 699 

34 per cent. consdls,.occc-| —— 76 773 8 774 

4 per cent. cOnsOls,neeneee]  —— 844 #3 877 8 873 4 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1 ! # | 1043 5 1054 | 105} 6 


04, 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann...| 68: — 
Inds stock. 2164 17 — 
bonds 























— en ey 14 16 pr. ] 19 20 pr. | 28 30 pr. | 26 28 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p.day| par. 3pr.| 3 4pr.| 7 Spr.| 5 6pr. 
Consols for ace. - 69 70 — 


Course of Exchange, May 9.—Amsterdam, 12:3. Paris, 25: 55. Bourdeaux, 25 : 85. 
Frankfort on Maine, 1544. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 344. Gibraltar, 0. Leghorn, 47}. 
Genoa, 444. Malta, 46. Naples, 39}. Palermo, 116 per oz. Lisbon, 51. Rio Janeiro, 
544. Dublin, 9 per cent. 9}. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £3: 17:10}. New doubloons, £3:15:0. New dollars, Os. 0d. Silver, in 
bars, stand. 5s. 04d. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 6,—Lonion, May 5, 1820. 


Ww 7 a bad 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Hi 


onduras,. » . 

Cam y> . . 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, 

Cuba, ° ° 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 

Ditto Oak, _ . ° 

Christiansand (dut. id 

ye - an 

t Domingo, e 
TAR, American, - bri. 

A ’ e e 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 


H a 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
Piign Thies. & Druj, Rak. 

Dutch, + + - 


es Te 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
— >". 


Inferior, ° e * 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, . 


Middling, - 
Demerara and Berbice, 
West India, . ° 





Pernambuco, . . 
Maranham, 


ry . 


LEITH. 
60 to, 65 
76 86 
84 96 
130 145 
108 112 
103 112 
94 98 
92 96 
47 60 
30 31 
98 110 
112 122 
85 96 
102 112 
112 117 
95 105 

Td 
3s 3d 3s 6d 
40 46 
29 3 0 
69 70 
60 64 
38 54 
34 55 
30 35 
60 70 
£70 £0 0 

80 0 0 

80 0 0 

70 0 0 

90 110 
9s 6d lls 6d 
17 111 
32 36 
20 00 
i ee 
20 _— 
22 23 
10 11 
66 _ 
70 _ 
50 52 
44 45 

8 100 
“a 52 
75 80 
1310 00 
34 35 
41 46 
58 44 
z uh) 
84 (p. 

ef 

é 
6 6 


NOt 
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GLASGOW. |; LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
57 w 64 56 to 61 60 to 62 
65 80 62 81 64 15 
=> =) Tl. 85 
-_ ~- _ _ 92 107 
— oe 103 106 —_ ~~: 
- — | 105 108 - _ 
_ —_ 92 -_ —_ 
= = 48 32; _ —_ 
30 50 6 5is64 = 26 6 ~ 
_ — |} 110 124 86 118 
- — | 126 156 | 120 142 
- _ 114 126 _ — 
- - 128 138 = a 
- _- 105 110 os _ 
7a 0 Sa | Ba 94} — “ 
2s 11d 3s Od 2s 10d 3s Od 2s 6d 4s 4d 
_ - - cod 34 46 
-~ =. | a on 22 24 
os _ _ _— — _ 
510 515 6 5 aad 610 7 0 
515 6 0 610 7 0 610 7 0 
610 7 0 70710 te a 
710 8 0 7 0 710 88 90 
910 100 9 0 910 ls 2d 1s 6d 
7s 6d 8s 6d 9s 0d10s Od 10s 0d 10s 6d 
oe a s 101 4 a — 
1430 . 22> 2 _ - 
~ _ 17 0 180 21 - 
— — _- - 8 10 6 
69 70 61 _ _ = 
a a os —,_ | £49 - 
oe - 45 _ 42 10 _ 
_ _ a _ 70s 72s 
_ _ — _ 70 8c 
sa - a — | £4 § - 
_ — —_ — 38s =~ 
38 49 38 _ 42s 6d -_ 
56 58 54 55 38s 44s 
353 34 - - £32 - 
30 51 a =~ 28 a 
9 93 | 0 64 0 8 7 9 
7 8 | 0 44 0 6 5 54 
4 5 0 35 (0 4 _ —_— 
10 1 1 | 011g 1 OF} Is0d 1s 05 
6.2 3 21 2 3 Is9d 282 
7 = . . = _ - 
110 2 90 7 2. ® —_ _ 
13t1 5 ». 2. Se Ss ES 
OS ae ye i of 2 2 
15 16/181 4/14 1 
a ae 53 2ey ee ee a 














ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 
March and 23d April 1820, extracted from the London Gazette} 


——_ T. & D. and T. Mellish, New Kent-road, 
urrey, 


» ship-owners 


-Tyne, bear 


Atkinson, J. Dalton, Yorkshire, merchan 
Atkinson, T. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, merchant 
Auguilar, D. Devonshire-square, wine-m: 
Austin, G. -acre, coach-founder 


Austin, J. M ester, brick-mak: 


Vor. VII. 


cr 


Bennett, W. Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, shoe- 


er, T orth, Sow pton, miller 
Bysh, J. Paternoster-row, aaa 
2 al 
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Cave, S. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, jeweller 

Clark, J. T. Tothill-street, Westminster, 

Clarke, D. T. Gerrard-street, Soho, laceman 

Clifford, R. Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, 
stone-mason 


L angen, Derbyshire, miller 
, Hi. & M. ury: » St Mary Axe, mer- 


chants 
Diekens, E. Macclesfield, Cheshire, victualler 
Dickenson, J. Marsh-side, Lower Edmonton, cat- 


tle-dealer f 
at T. Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, corn- 
Tr . 
po Ty ow. Ske e's M yston, Frida 
. WwW. % . Ma’ - 
wholesale linen-dra’ : . 


Gleaves, S. Warri shopkeeper 
Griffin, T. jun. of Trentham, Staffordshire 
Graham, R. & S. Sharman, Leicester-square 


Gray, M. J. Cannon-street-road, Middlesex, wine- 
merchant 


Harris, T. St Peter, Herefordshire, grocer 
Harrison, M. Runcorn, Cheshire. shopkeeper 
Hatch, W. P. Shipdham, Norfolk, tanner 

Hay, Sethe, ey Kensington Gravel-pits, board- 


Hayley, T. Long-acre, coach-lace-manufacturer 
Hepburn, C. Commercial-road, Middlesex, surgeon 
Hoard, W. H. Limehouseshole, Middlesex, rope- 


er 
Hopkins, J. H. Liverpool, merchant 
Horner, R. Beckingham, Lincolnshire, jobber 
Holliday, J. Stockport, Cheshire, victualler 
H » W. Manchester, boat-builder 
H , S. Laytonstone, Essex, butcher 
> W. jun. Stourport, Worcestershire, uphol- 


Innocent, G. Nottingham, baker 

Jay, P. Cavendish, Suffolk, wool-stapler 

Kelty, A. Collonade, Pall Mall, jeweller 

Langley, J. M. Newcastle-street, Strand, apothe- 


Lea, J. Halghton, Flintshire, miller 
Levi, J. Weils, Norfolk, cabinet-maker 
ae C. Copthall-buildings, Coleman-street, 


Makeen, J. Liv. 1, stable-keeper 
Marsh, J. Rother » Yorkshire, grocer 
Martin, W. Great Ormand-yard, Queen-square, 


horse-dealer 
Matthews, W. Birmingham, Warwickshire, uphol- 


sterer 
Matthewson, A. H. Gateshead, Durham, grocer 
Mawson, G. Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer 
Millhouse, C. Sleaford, Lincolnshire, stationer 
Motley, Tr Strand, patent letter-manufacturer 


Owen, O. New Bond-street, Hanover- , tailor 
Parker, N. Compton-street, Brunswick-square, 


merchant 
Parker, KR. Halifax, Yorkshire, li 
Parkinson, A. J. Duckett, & S. Alsop, 
ter, ———- 
Peet, J. Carlisle, Cumberland, draper 


Pane, G. G. Waleot, Somersetshire, common 


wer 

Peters, W. Brecknock, innkeeper 

Phipps, J. Duke-street, Portland-place, tailors 

Platts, J. Chellaston, Derbyshire, wheelwright 
jummer, VW. 5B. ngston-upon- ironmonger 

Pollard, A. Poole, grocer - “ 

Poole, C. Whitecross-street, London, willow-square 

Porter, J. Wrighton, Somersctshire, nurseryman 

r, J. m, Somerse n 
Prince, T. Chester, bread-baker 
any, E. Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, spectacle- 


er 
Roden, W. Bedford-street, Covent-Garden, book- 
seller and stationer 
Robinson, G. Middlewich, Chester, innkeeper 
Roantree, Princes-street, W estminster,coach-builder 
n, J. Hardshaw-within-W indle, Lancashire, 
auctioneer 
Sadd, G. Kenton-street, Bloomsbury, builder 
Salisbury, T. Preston, Lancashire, grocer 
Sandbach, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Sheward, H. Belgrave-place, Pimlico, boarding- 
house-keeper 
rt J. Smith-square, Westminster, corn-mer- 
¢ t 


Sloggatt, T. R. Boscastle, Cornwall, draper 

South, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Symons, F. Falmouth, Cornwall, merchant 
‘anner, B, Burr-street, Lower East-Smithfield, 
merchant 

Tebbits, J. late of Birmingham, victualler 

Thomas, G. Breage, Cornwall, shopkeeper 

Thompson, J. Clement’s-lane, Lombard.street, 

rovision-broker 

T Orpe, W. Epping, Essex, hawker 

Tomlinson, W. Hinckley, Leicestershire, innkeeper 

Turner, W. & J. North, Mold-green, Kirkheaton, 
Yorkshire, faney-clothiers 

Walker, W. Ramsgate, Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
butcher 

Ward, R. R. Maiden-lane, Battle-bridge, Middlesex 

Warwick, T. Hitchin, Hertfordshire, draper 

Watson, J. Huddersfield, Yorkshire, merchant 

Wheatcroft, S. Sheffield, Yorkshire, r 

White, G. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, upholsterer 

Wild, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Wilkins, G. Bradford, Wiltshire, victwaller 

Wilkinson R. Lindley, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
copperas-manufacturer 

Wilbee, G. late of Eltham, Kent ~— 

Wiikes, J. A. & T. E. Hammond, Birmingham, 

ww ey 
ileox, W. King’s Head public-house, Water- 
works-bridge, Pimlico, victualler 

Wright, G. C. & J. Graham, Crooked-lane, Lon- 
don, upholsterers 

Wood, J. King-street, St James’s-square, tailor 

Woolfe, J, Birmingham, mercer and draper 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Burn & Pringle, wood-merchants, Fisherrow 

Calderwood, John, merchant and grocer, Irvine 

—— & Mitchell, distillers, villa, near 

Ww 

Fyfe, James, joiner and cabinet-maker, Leith 

Guthrie, Robert, merchant, Cupar-Fife 

— —— cooper, G vd . 
vingstone, ur, merchant, Kilsyt 

M ‘Gregor, Peter, timber-merchant, Stirlin 

M‘Le' & Campbell, cattle-dealers and drovers, 
in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 

Monteath » wood-merchant, St Ninians 

M‘Nair, gE. Cochrane, merchant and milliner, 


G 

Peddie, J. mason and builder, residing at Benfield 
House, Renfrewshire 

Scott, James, millwright, Cupar-Fife. 

Taylor, Henry, merchant, Irvine 

Thompson, David, merchant-tailor and clothier, 


No39, Prince’s-street, also carrying on the fancy- 
muslin business, under the: name of Mrs Eliza- 
beth Thomson, his wife, in No 38, Prince’s- 
street, Edinburgh. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Clark, James, rope and sail maker and ship-build- 
er, Dunbar; a final dividend on 15th May 

Hutchison, J. jun. cattle-dealer and drover, Had- 
dington; a dividend after 19th May 

Laird, J. & Co. merchants, Greenock, and Wm. 
Laird & Co. merchants, Liverpeol; a dividend 
22d May 

Mitchells, R. & H. wood-merchants, Fisherrow; a 
dividend on 29th April 

ety D. merchant, Greenock; a dividend 
16th 4 . 

Nimmo, R. grocer, Edinburgh; a final dividend 
on 6th May 
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London, Corn Exchange, May 1. H Liverpool, May 2. 
s. &. 4. &. 
Wheat, red . 63to 67|Whitepease . 40to 49)|Wheat, sd. sd. . de 
Fine ditto 86 to 65) Boilers, - 44to 46|| Per 70 Ibs, 4H 
Superfine ditto 72 6 eans . 42to 44//Eng. new . 10 2to10 1 
White . . « 62to G6\Tick . .. 36 to 38l|American 90% 9 
Fine ditto 68 to 72\For 55 to 37||Dantzic . 99010 8 48 0 
Superfine do. . 78 to 82|Feed Oats 20 to 24||Dutch Red 9 3to 910 460 
« -52to 38 do. 25to 2 i e 8 3to 9 2 
Rye. + ++ 32to 34|Polanddo . .23to 26 Archangel 8 3to 9 2 420 
Finedo. . . 35 to 38\Fine do. 27 to 29|\Canada. 9 0to 9 6 A 
Barley « 28 to 31|Potato do. .. 25 to 27\\Scotch 9 9tol0 6 380 
Fine +. 34to 56\Fine 29 to 3lj|Irish, new 10 0to10 2 
Su ++ 38to 42/Flour,p.sack 60to 75||Barley, per 60 Ibs, 55 0 
er 50 to 60) ds . . .55to 60/\Eng. grind. 5 3to 5 6 520 
Fine do. . . 65to 70|/North Country 55to 60 tt ting. 0 0to 0 0 520 
Hog Pease . » 358 to 40)Pollard, per qr. 20 to 28)|/Scotch °° 410to 5 4 15 
Maple . . .4lto 42/Bran . . . I12to a 5°. O00 8.6 a 
ats, per 45 Ib. 5 & 
Seeds, &c.—May 8. Eng. pota. . 5 4to 5 9 to 85 
Se fe 8. s.||Irishdo. . 35 4to 36 to 83 
Must. Brown, 12 to15|Hem - 48to 56||/Scotchdo..3 7to 38 to 71 
—White . ~ 14 to 15|Linseed crush. 56 to 63)|Rye, pergr. 58 0 to 40 0 to 80 
Tares. .... 8to 9]New for. Seed 70 to 76||Malt per b. to 68 
Turnip, White 17 to 20)Ribgrass .. 18to 44||—Fine . 9 6to10 0 to 120 
—New.- -. Oto Oj/Clover, Red, 42to 74||—Middling 7 6to 8 0/Tongu. p. firk. 75to 80 
—Yellow . 20 to 24)— White . . 50 to 106}|Beans, pr qr. Pork, p. bri. 70 to 80 
Carraway, new 60to65|Coriander . 16to 20 —— + 46 0 to 50 0|Bacon, per ewt. 
Canary,new. 84 to 88! Trefoil, 350 to 72)\Irish. . . 42 0to 440 middles 57 to 58 
New Rapeseed, £38 to £40. Rapeseed, p. 1. £34 to £56iHams, dry . 55to 58 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 


ended 2d April 1820. 


Wheat, 68s. 1ld.—Rye, 43s. 1ld.—Barley, 36s. 6d.—Oats, 25s. 3d.—Beans, 44s. 4d.—Pease, 46s. 4d. 
Beer or Big, 0s. Od.—Oatmeal, 25s. 10d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th April 1820. 


Wheat, 65s. 4d.—Rye, 36s. 5d.—Barley, 31s. 7d.—Oats, 24s. 8d.—Beans, 54s, 2d.— Pease, 34s. Od. 
Beer or Big, 27s. 1d.—Oatmeal], 18s. 11d. 4 





EDINBURGH.—May 3. 

Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,....0.42s. Od. | Ist,...... 29s. Od. | Ist,...... 22s. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. 
yr 39s. Gd. | 2d,...... 26s. Gd. | 2d,..... 20s. 6d. | 2d,......18s. 6d. 
oe Od. Sd,. seree 24s. Od. 3d, eeetee 17s. 6d. 3d, ospeeeets Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 19:7 per boll. 


Tuesday, May 2. 


Beef (173 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 74d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os. 
Mutton . . . - Os. 74d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Is. Od. to Os. 
Lamb, per quarter. 5s. 6d. to Os. Od. | Fresh Butter, perlb. Is. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Veal ... . + + Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. | Salt ditto, per stone . 16s. Od. to Os. 
Pork - . - - * . Os. 5d. to Os. [d. Ditto, per Ib. . 1s. Od. to Os. 
Tallow, per stone . 9s Od. tol0s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 7d. to Os. 


HADDINGTON.—May 5. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,...00-398. Od. | Ist,......278. Od. | Ist,... ..228. Od. | Ist,...-..18s. 6d. | Ist,......18s. 6d. 
2d, ..000037S Gd. | 2d,.0000.248. Od. | 2d, 0000 19s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. | 2d,...... 16s. 6d. 
3d,....-.36s, 6d. | Sd,...00 21s: Od. | 3d,...... 16s. Od. | 3d,......13s. Od. |-3d,......13s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 17:8: 10-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oais nearly 6 Winchester bushels, 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE state of the atmosphere, during the month of April, has been in many respects very 
remarkable. The maximum temperature, on the Ist, was 484, and continued, with few 
interruptions, gradually to increase. On the 2lst the thermometer stood at 62, on the 
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22d at 644, and on the 25th at 70, higher than it has been known to rise, at this season, 
for many years. Previous to this unusual elevation of temperature, the wind had blown 
a moderate breeze from the east for several days. On the 25th it shifted to the west, and 
from that got gradually round to the north-east, from which it blew very strong on the 
afternoon of the 26th, accompanied with a very sudden and extraordinary reduction of 


tem, Duri patsy wy Sas slp allygy pores asides Poon) sad 
sles higher then 464 hout the following day. Another circumstance deserving no- 
tice, was the extreme dryness of the air after the change of wind and depression of tem. 
perature. On the morning of the 27th, even after the violence of the wind was consider. 
ably moderated, Leslie’s hygrometer stood at 41, the temperature being at the same time 
41. By the application of Anderson’s formula, it appears that the point of deposition, 
or the temperature at which the air would have begun to deposite moisture, was as low as 
one degree of Fahrenheit ; and ech, wing ta moisture in the atmosphere was only 
25-100ths of what was neccssary to produce complete saturation—a degree of ‘dryness sel. 
dom experienced in this climate. In consequence of this unusual state of the atmosphere, 
the mean point of deposition is 44° below the mean minimum temperature. The mean 
of the extreme temperatures is a very small fraction lower than the mean of 10 morning 
and evening. The fluctuations of the barometer, excepting about the 25th, are not 
greater than usual. The quantity of rain is very small, and fell almost wholly between 
the 4th and 7th. The ground is in consequence very dry; and as it yields but little 
moisture for evaporation, the atmosphere, since the influx of dry air from the north-east, 
does not contain one-half its average quantity of humidity. 
P. S.—On looking into our Meteorological Register for April 1817, we find two in- 
stances of still greater dryness than that stated above. On the 11th of that month, Leslie's 
stood at 43, while the temperature was 384; and on the 17th, the hygrome. 
ter was at 50, with a temperature of 41. The former gives the point of deposition about 
20° below Zero, and the relative humidity 13—the latter gives the point of deposition 
30° below Zero, and the relative humidity 7, which ap es very near to absolute dry- 
ness. There is indeed a striking resemblance, in many points, between April 1820, and 
—, of 1817. The former is the warmer of the two by about a degree and a 


Meteorotocicat Tae, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 












































APRIL 1820. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° e 54.2 | Maximum, . - 25thday . - 70.0 
cold, ° ° 39.3 | Minimum, e Tth . . - 52.0 
seoeeee temperature, 10 A.M, ° « 49.3 | Lowest maximum, Tth e e « 46.5 
cccccvesscssessccsccsccsene IO P.M, ° « 44.3 | Highest minimum, 17th « ° 48.5 
esovseeee Of daily extremes, , ¢ ° 46.7 | Highest, 10 A.M. 25th e 59.5 
ctvseseseeee LO A.M. and 10 P.Me e ° 46.8 | Lowest ditto, ° 27th ° e 41.0 
ecestevsceee 4 Gaily Observations, . . 46.7 | Highest, 10 P.M. 25th e ° 53.0 
Whole range of thermometer, » 447.5 | Lowest dit ° Th, « e e 35.5 
Mean dailyditto, . . . «. « 14.9 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 25th . - 2.0 
steoeeee CoMperature of spring water, . 45.7 | Least ditto, © . ist. « ° 8.5 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 53) . 29.746 | Highest,10 A.-M. .- 24th e 30.650 
sseesseseeee LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 53) « 29.772 | Lowest ditto, e 6th ° + 29.055 
evessssseeee DOCH, (temp. Of mer. 535). 29.759 | Highest, 10 P. M. - _ 23d . 50.630 
Whole range of barometer, ° e 7.130 | Lowest ditto, ° 6th . + 29.110 
Mean ditto, duringtheday, . + . 127 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 25th ° +765 
mm 6. « -110 | Leastditto, . . Of ve OES 
HYGROMBTER. Degrees. | Leslie, Highest, 10 A.M. 30th - . 46.0 
Rain ininches, . e e ° +690 | ...0...0« Lowest ditto, Sth . « _20 
Evaporation in ditto, . . . 2.450 | cccoscecee Highest,10 P.M. 25th. . 52.0 
yy 8 a et qe Highest, 10 ALM. 224 48:0 
ean, . . - . a ° . . ° i 
eapeccssccescovesccce LO PP. Me e . 15.4 Lowest ditto, 27th 1.0 
i. + lb « Saad Highest, 10P.M. 3d 47.0 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10 A.M. © FAB — FF ccccevcercrerceccocccsseccooss Lowest ditto, 26th 16.0 
10 P.M. - 55.2 eee Relat. Hum.Highest,10 A.M. 5th 97.0 
both, . 34.7 Least ditto, 27th 25.0 
eccssssseceeese Relat. Humid. 10A.M. . 63.4 Greatest,10P.M. 4th 96.0 
10 P. M. - 74.6 Least ditto, 26th 45.0 
both, . 69.0 | ...... Mois. 100cub. in. Greatest,10A.M.22d .250 . 
sseveseeeseeesTS, MOIS. in 100 cub. in air,10 A.M. .152 Least ditto . 27th .045 
10 P.M. .154 Greatest, 10 P.M. 17th +220 
“ both, . .153 Least ditto, 26th .077 











Faiy days, 24; rainy days, 6, Wind west of meridian, 24; east of meridian, 6. 











1820."] 





Register.— Meteorological Report. 


MergoRroLocicat Tasce, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice ev 


day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after- 
in th taken by 

































































noon.—The second Observation in the first col is 
Thermometer. . ate ho ‘Register 
jAttach. Attach. 
Ther. | Barom,) Wind. Ther. aa Ther. | Wind. 
M.34 {29.281 P . M.37 
April i{ ie. 45 | .50 N.W. |Rain & hail.| Aprile { z. “3 [29.608 wt w. |fair, dull. 
2{ E43 Fair but “ 17{ E30, <9 E33 W. |Do.but cold. 
M.4 Mild & . -810|M.54 
5.5. 48 but dull.” 18{ E. 52 £.53¢|\W- Ditto. 
a{|M.40 Dull, fair. 19{|B'50 | “oeelm ag {Ne We] ull wien 
54 |M.563 un foren. 20f |M-41 | .855)M.53)|.7 yw |Pair, but 
E. 48 |28.987|E. 48 rain aftern. { E.50 | .904/E. 53 os Idull & 
6 M.28 Sleet foren. 21 423 -944|M.56 Ww Fair. 
re pattee,| Steiabstti etl” Ine 
- morn. R 
{Ie 50° N. W-lsnowy day. 22) \e.58'| .voolk.565|= | Warm,mild. 
8 ‘M.28 Showers, 23 M.38 | .383|M.58 Eg. Dull morn. 
E. 44 with hail. z0 -536|R. 57 clear day. 
R ‘air foren. o Mild, sungh. 
; M29 [20 1251M ty og wf she ba 
A . 246 ‘air . 6 
10 E. ~4 rain night. 25 E sl 36 w. oo i 
°: : ° s 
TT Eig -- day. 26{ B38 “ Chie, (ree eg cokd 
- ‘old morn. 3 
12 E44 sungh. da 27{ E. 38 47} Cble. Very cold, 
. rost morn +32 
13{ Ea fair day. 28{ E, ‘3, 16} S.W. |Ditto, dull. 
in morn. 31 . 
14{ Bat fair day. 29{ Ess “49 W. | Fair, cold. 
k . morn. 
15{ p35 s.W. |Very cold. Sof lias oS (NW. laut day. 
Average of Rain, .523 inches. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
I. MILITARY. 47 F. F. Close, Ensign 13 April 1820 
48 Lieut. Thompson, from hp. Libat. 
7 Dr. Lieut. Douglas to be Captain by purch. 23 March 
vice Mayne, ret. 29 M 1826 —— Croker, from hp. Lieut. do. 
Wildman to be Capt. by purch. _ , from hp. 3 F. G. Lieut. 
comet Hil Lieut, by h. 29 dor » from 54 F. Lieut, 
jeu nae 0. ° 
hichester, L: “4 50 do. wie ce Nest . 13 April 
— Brostheed? Sinet o do. 49 by purch. vice San- 
—— Portman, do. do. 13 April March 
10 ign Vise. Beauchamp, from 1W. I. 60 — ie te Lieut. vice, D’Arcey, 8 Vet. 
R. Cornet, vice hen, 2A 
ip. W. I. 4 23 Match on Lieut. vice Williams, 2 Vet. 
ll Cornet Lord T. ys ealle from 10 Dr. Lt. Bat. do. 
: by pur. vice Arbuthnot, 28 F. 30 do. a > from hp, Reis Bee 
14 Cc. 2° Comet by =< p.- 12 
15 Lieut. Lo 2° hp. 2 Li x: L 66 i Ge weein sign by aid fe 
eu wson, rom hp. 2 Line, K.G. ° ‘ou: rn) 
R.W. Tr, Lie at 001 Si ce Buckley "Ke % from 72 J a <a vice Vi ‘eon 
. . Liew r&. ve: ).B- . ice Yan 
eo '3 ar y-" Lieut. Col. Ie oy 6A 
1F, Lieut Comp! vi Logan, sos Ay dima 15 do. 
Pe eu ice 
9 Vet. mpbel Copan, pril R. L. Price, E 
Ensign Thomas, Lieutenant, ae Cine 83 "30 Dwyer, t. vice ming: 
—— Pictet, from 5 F. Lieut. Saas A. S. A: 8. Young, 
Campbell 6do. 84 roi, Let by purch. Fd 
A. A. Duff, Ensign, vice Tottenham, = Spee 6 do. 
dead do. Sealy E Ensign by purch. do. 
G. Gordon, Ensign, vice Thomas 6 do. 88 Ashmore, Lieut. vice M' p 
4... ‘Richardson, Adj. and 8 Vet. Bat. 13 
Cameron, H. W. Knox, do. 
5 Gent. Cadet eat ke Mil. Colt 90 T. W. Boatgn Wien, to Te os tne 30 March 
23 Cap. teitoul, trom i from hip. 52 F. oni, viee 7 april 
ee 3 do. F. H. bg my 2 Ensign do. 
26 by, parc. 1W. 1. R. Ensign Miller, from hp. W. I. Rang- 
30 Ensign, vice Vise. Beauchamp, 10 Dr- 
31 Ensign Shaw, Adj Adj. oN Lieut. vie: Sra 5 March 
pril 2 —— Dawson, Lieut. vice Hield, dead 
A. Py one a 50 do. 
43 oe, from hp. 35 F, Capt ——— Ofherte, Hava. view Hiaibes, Oiod 
‘imson, in. April 
41 A... Gordon, Lieut. vice -, 6 Vet. H. 30 March 
Bat. ° 13 April W. mVicar, 3 13 Aprit 


alia aT 


























230 Register.—-Appointments, Promotions, Sc. [May 
Royal Artillery. Resignations and Retirements. 
Brevet Col. Maclean, Colonel 24 Feb. 1820 y joy hearmar 
Lieut. Col. Boger, from h h. p. Lieut. Col. do. Captain Mayne 7D —_—* F. 
Capt, Abe Alms, Captain do. Heyliger, 7 Dr. 
— oe capiain - Comet Carr er, 14 Dr. 
eae weneemto J ns’ urner, ° 
Poole, from mh. p- Ist Lieut. = do. "San Ryneweld, 72 F. 
2d Lieut. Luke, do. do. 
Heywood, from h. p. 2d °- Lieut. General Elliot, late of Royal Marines 
—— Brewer, do. do. ad Major General Kemmis, late of 40 F. Cheltenham 
—_——— J. Mudge, R. Art. I ats 
. ondon 
Exchanges. Lieut. Col. Shearman, 26 F. Gibraltar 8 March 
Bowers, from 25 F. with Brevet Maj. Smith, Major Tyler, R. Art. Gibraltar 


p- Sicilian Regt. 
—— Close, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Capt. Enderby, 


22 Dr. 
—— Webb, from 1 Dr. with Capt. Wm Cox, 


Rifle Brigade 
—— Pitts, from 43 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Jack- 


son, en 94 F. 
. ey . “ee I. R. with Captain 
’ Pom it iF. with Capt. Hulme, hp. 
» from 23 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
"Ross, hp. 14 F 


—— Minchin, from 38 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
_Piper; hp. 100-F. 
e, 4 71 F. with Capt. Barnard, 
“hp. Pp Rifle B 
ee m 21 F. with Capt. Moray, hp. 
Lieut. Peers, from 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Caldwell, 
= = Atkin, from 61 F. with Lieut. Smith, hp. 
—_—- Cresswell, from 88 F. with Lieut. Walpole, 


hp. 3 F. G. 
mal ens, from 1 F. with Lt. Ebhart, hp. 
Comet Martin, from 3 Dr. G. with Cornet Grant, 
ania Burke, from 2 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 
Hobart, hp. 11 Dr. 
—— Ross from 3 Dr. G. with Cornet Currie, 


Gibbs, from 92 F. with 2d Lieut. Spratt, 
hp. 5 Ceylon Regt. 








Courtenay, hp. Nova Scotia Fence. seataaes 
28 Jan. 








Capt. Duport, R. Art. Demerary 25 Dec. 1819 
—— Mandeville, 58 F. Berhampore, Bengal 

Oct. 

Tyeth, hp. 8 F. 18 April 1820 

Ennis, Royal Marines 28 Dee. 1819 


Lieut. Nath Cavenagh, hp. R. Art. —_— 
Souper, hp. York Chasseurs, Trinidad 
16 











Dec. 

—— Hield, 2 W. I. R. Isle de Loss, Africa 
- xe: Whew 2 Jan. 1820 

—-~- Granger, . Ve 

Hales, 2 W. I. R. Sierra Leone 12 Jan. 
Grant, _ 100 a 14 Dee. 1819 
——— Thiede, hp. Br 3 Dec. 1818 

—— Roberts, late 5 R. Vee ‘Bat. Alderney 
30 Dee. 1819 


Cornet Over, hp. Wag. Tr. Lond. 21 March 1820 
Quar. Mast. Perry, hp. New Romney Fenc. 
31 Oct. 1819 
Page, hp. Somerset Fence. Exeter 


4 Dec. 

Surg. pom ag hy F. Cape ef Good Ho - —_ 

Currie, h F. ait os ‘5 do. 
pak nines Department. 

Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Hume, Demerary 26 Jan. 





Medical Department. 
Staff Assist. Surg. Ludlow, Jamaica Feb. 
Hosp. Assist. R. Norris, hp. Chelsea April 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


. 5, 1819.—At Quilon, the lady of Captain 
E pdenahie: 
. At At Boribay, e lady of om Keith, Sub- 
assistant eral, 

Oct. 2. At At Bombay, the lady of Willises Erskine, 


rats At Meares, the lady of John Shaw, Esq. re- 
gister of the Supreme Court of Judicature, a son. 
a 17. atthe Is Island of Ithaca, Mrs Knight, 


ree 18s 1830. “At ‘Douglas, near Cork, the Hon. 
mony § Murray, a son. 
= At Riga, the lady of Alexander Henry 


‘s. At Udoll, the any of Mr Mackintosh, late of 


the royal arti a 
BS At Sery, © teas Mrs Rose of Kilravock, 


* 36. At Ham |-house, the Countess of Hunt- 
noe ason, tenth child. 
The Duchess et 3 San ree, a son. 
31. At Orangehill, the lady of James Christie, 


ap Pre 2. In Harleford Row, London, the lady of 


J. Cowan, Esq. Sg pe 

ett At Eainpure, t the lady of John L. Campbell, 
— Ke St Aue St ‘Ames, . Alderney, the lady of John 

uchan S' Esq. of Ruchlaw, a aes 

6. At oncreiffe-h » Lady Moncreiffe, a 


daughter. 
— At Glentyan-house, Renfrewshire, the lady of 
William Stirling, Eeq. a daughter. 


— At Banff, Mrs Williamson, a son. 
an — Gordon, Heriot-row, Edinburgh, a 

ju 

Oe At E Reading, Berks, Mrs Boyd of Broadmea- 
om. a dome. 

At _ sur Mer, the lady of Captain 

Macdougall, 2 

14. At ‘Arbuthnot-house, Lady Arbuthnot, a 


son. 
— Mrs Auld, Argyll-square, Edinburgh, a still. 
born son. 
— Mrs a Roanede, Northumberland-street, Edin- 


pete At her hous 
15. At her house, 53 32, Thistle-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Smart, a a 

16. The lady John C. Scott, of Sinton, Esq. a 


son. 
— In Great rb a 8 the lady of Captain A. 
R.F Kerr, R. N. 

— Lady Jane Peel, a 
pe. Mrs Bridges, Duke-street, Edinburgh, a 


20. Mrs Alexander Wood, Charlotte-square, 
oe a daughter. 

21. Mrs Paul, 65, York-place, Edinburgh, a 
& hter. 

At ay py ng the lady of Alexander Hun- 

mi Esq. W. S.a 

Lately, in Portugal, the Lag A -“ sae Mackin~- 
tosh, 10th Portuguese cavalry, a 

In Montagu: y¥ a the lady of J. R. G. 
Graham, Esq. 

At London, the vTady rot Alaxanilet R.C. Dallas 
Esq-ason. 
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« MARRIAGES. 


. 8, 1819. At Nagpoor, James Gordon ° 
one to the Residency, to “Maria Louisa,’ ae 4 


daughter of Mr e 4 
Jan. 10, 1820. At » Captain —— 


Hart Boog, to Miss Eliza Thornton, daughter o: 

—— Thornton, . Cumi A 

- March]. At Ans . Williamson, 
m, R. N. to Mrs Mary Robb. 

. At Lochside, the Rev. Robert Smith, mini- 
ster of Lochwinnoch, to Margery, eldest daughter 
of the late William Barr, Esq, of Lochside. 

21, At Campbeltown, at the house of Colonel 

i of Barr, by the Rev. Dr Robertson, 
Angus Macalister, Esq. of Balinakill, to Miss 
Frances Byng Macalister, eldest daughter of Col. 
Norman Macalister, some time governor of Prince 
of Wale’s Island. 

23. Valentine H. Mairis, Esq. of the 78th High- 

ment, to Elizabeth, second daughter of T. 
Edwards, a rs Bishop’s Lavington. 

27. AtG ton, James Hutchison, Esq. East 
Weems, to Agnes Ann, fourth daughter of Mr 
William Roper. 

— William Dixon, jun. Esq. of Govanhill, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late John Strang, 


. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Ritchie, merchant 
in Edinburgh, to Miss Marion Seton, only surviv- 
ing daughter of the late Mr James Seton of Drum- 
maird, surgeon in rare 

April 5. At Dumfries, Robert en. 
writer, to t, daughter of the late Mr ugh 
bese iaburgh, Che 4 ~ . 

— At Edinburgh, Charles , Esq. surgeon, 
to Miss Christian, daughter Of the late Charles 
M‘Kenzie, Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 

4. At Blochairn, near Glasgow, Roderick Reace, 
Esq. writer, Inverness, to Ann, fourth daughter 
of the late Rev. Angus Bethune, minister of Al- 


ness. 
6. At St Paneras, Yorkshire, Henry Francis 
Houg » Esq. of the Honourable East India Com- 
's service, to Eliza Paton Bruce, daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Robert Bruce, of Elstree, in 
the county of Herts. 

— The Rev. Edward Bankes, son of H. Bankes, 
£sq. M.P. to the Hon. Frances Jane Scott, daugh- 
ter of the Lord Chancellor. 

7. At Miss Hope’s, No 98, 
Rev. Mr Walker, John Scott, . ’ 
Miss Magdalane Hope, sister to Sir John Hope of 


Pinkie. 

8. At Aberdeen, Colin Allan, M. D. surgeon of 
tae late 7th West India regiment, to Jane Gibbon, 
only daughter of the late Peter John Knox, M. D. 
formerly of Santa Cruz. 

10. At Edinburgh, James Dallas, Esq. merchant, 
to Marion, third daughter of Robert Johnston, 
~~ merchant, Edinburgh. 

13. At Walcot Church, Bath, Arnold Thompson, 
Esq. 81st regiment of to Anna Maria Bun- 
bury, fourth daughter of the late Captain Abm. 
Bunbury, 62d regiment of foot. 

17. At the house of Lord Robert Ker, the Right 

’ Hon./Lord John Campbell, to Miss Glassel of Long- 
niddrie. 

— At Provanside, John Gabriel Buchanan, Esq. 
writer, Glasgow, to Catherine, second daughter of 
James Carsewell, Esq. 

18. At Gartincaber, John Burn, Esq. advocate, 
to Anne Maule, only child of the late William Mur- 
doch, Esq. of Gartincaber. 

— At Callander, Captain Ranald Macdonald, of 
the bg Te merry of foot, to Flora, daughter of 
Alex. 9 - of Dalelia. 

— At Wardour Castle, Lieut.-Colonel G. Mac- 
donnell, C. B..late J. F. officer in C. , to the 
Hon. Laura Arundel], second daughter of the late, 
and = tah 1 present Een bee ap 

— Wi emyss. + Deputy Commissary- 

eral, to Mrs Davidson, widow of the late Major 
avidson, 42d regiment. 

19. At Edinburgh, Alexander Steele, Esq. Morn- 
ingside, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
Hugh Grieve, Dalhousie. 

— At Aberdour, Mr John Morison, merchant, 


er, Mr 
bb. 


street, by the 
of 


Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Capt. John Thomson, Aberdour. 

28. At Mouswald Mains, Annandale, James 
Hoge, ~ author of ** The Queen’s Wake,” &c. 
to Miss Margaret Philips, third daughter of Mr 
Peter Philips, farmer there. 


| Sonn Ghee Lacteaae Esq. advocate, 
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29. At Edinbu' by the Rev- Rich. he 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Sir Walter Scott of 
Abbotsford, Bart. . ‘ 
Lately, at Gometstn Verkaion, Richard Binks, 
Esq. of Hull, to Isal » youngest daughter of the 
late George Gordon, of Middleton Tyas. The bride 
is turned of 53 years of age; and the i 
(who has only been six months a widower,) is .up- 
wards of 76. 
At ae a cal ig pre Dawson, to ee 
10 of Lieut.-General Seott, 
: and daughter of the late Sir Edward Blackeit, 


uare, London, the Hon. R. W- 
Penn Curzon, to G. Harriet Brudenell, second 
daughter of the Earl of 


At Braughen, Hertfordshire, the Right Hon. 
Lord Kirkcudbright, to Miss Cantes, 


DEATHS. 


Aug. 13, 1819. In the camp near Malligaam, in 
the East Indies, where he held the situation of 
commissary, Lieut. Thomas Baird, of the 5th re- 
giment native infantry, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, eldest son of Thomas Walker |, Esq. 
advocate, in the 24th year of his age. 

Oct. 9. At Chinsura, in the East Indies, George 
Johnston, Esq. late coach-maker in Calcutta, third 
son of the late Mr James Johnston, farmer in 
Roughswiel. 

2z. At Bombay, Hector Macdonald Buchanan, 
yee of Drumakiln, cornet in the Madras ca- 
valry. 

Nov. 13. At Calcutta, of a fever, Mr James Hay, 
surgeon, from Carron, Stirlingshire, aged 22. 

17. At Demerara, Henry, aged 22, and at Kirk- 
aldy, on the 29th March, 1820, Andrew, aged 30, 
both sons of Mr Michael Beveridge, Comptroller of 
the Customs, Kirkcaldy. : 

Dec.23. At Buenos Ayres, Lieut. J. Reid, R.N. 
eldest son of em dew aye Mr James Reid, ship- 
master in Fraserburgh, much regretted. ’ 

Jan. 30, 1820. In the I of Grenada, Mr 
Charles C. Brown, youngest son of Mr John Os- 
burn Brown, Esq. iH 

31. At Port Royal, Jamaica, of two days’ illness, 
Mr Robert Schanks, midshipman, his Majesty’s 
ship I mom gece son of Mr John Schanks, 
Edin-Grove, Fife. 

Feb. 2. At Gibraltar, Mr George Steuart, Ad- 
miralty midshipman, R.N. youngest son of the late 
Andrew Steuart, Esq. of Auchlunkart. 

8. At Demerara, Mr Thomas Jones Cumine, 
fourth son of Archibald Cumine of Auchry, Esq. 
county of Aberdeen. . 

11. At Skibo, Sutherlandshire, in her 94th 
Mrs Macdonald, relict of John Macdonald, Esq. 
Breakish. 

15. At St Petersburgh, Mr Brown, a King’s Mes- 
senger. He sent out with despatches to 
the Russian Government, announcing the death of 
our late King, and the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty. 

25. At Savil, in the island of Sanday, Orkney, 
Mrs Helen Do 

25. At No 1, Prince’s-street, Miss Beatrix Thom- 
son, aged 22. 

28. In Mrs Miller’s house, No 10, Abbeyhill, 
Edin h, Miss Janet Macdonald. 

March 1. At Palermo, James, fourth son of the 
late David Paterson, Esq. banker in Edin 

4. At Gibraltar, after a long illness, Major Chas, 
Taylor, of the royal artillery. 

5. At Rosemarkie, Charles Matheson, Esq. 

— The Countess of Fauconberg. 

11. At Peterhead, Mrs Gordon, wife of Alex, 
Gordon, Esq. of Invernettie. 

— At Salutation, near Darlington, in his 105th 
year, Mr Benjamin Garnet. He never enced 
one tag bye and walked about till a few hours 
before his death, and had the use of all his faculties 
to the last. 

13. At Elsinore, after a short illness, Mr Mul- 
lens, of the ——- of Mullens von oe ae 

14. At Knightsbridge, aged 84, Dr Michael Un- 
derwood, many years Be em to the British 
Lying-in-Hospital, and the accoucheur who was en- 


In Portman 


gee at the birth of her late Royal Highness the - 


rincess Charlotte. 

15. . At St Petersburgh, Louis Duncan Cassa- 
major, Esq. secretary to the British embassy at the 
court of Russia. ‘ 


LL i 





| 
| 


- in 
late Ed: 
25. At 
: 86th year, Mrs Moore, widow of Dr Moore. 
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17. At Epsom Wells, Mr William Hitchener. 
= Ayrshire, Archibald Alexander, 
mo. At » Surrey, LieutGen. Gabriel 
Jolinston, of the Hon. East India Company's ser- 


—~ At his house, in Manches- 
21. At »$ 

don, in the 92d year of his Viscount Curzon. 
= At Dollar, the Hat yeat of his age, and 57th 

of Mr M‘Arbrea, parochial 


— At Ettrickbank, near Selkirk, William Scott, 
late of the island of Jamaica. 


Esq. of 

— At Ardoch, Captain Charles Moray, t 
con of the late Charles Moray Stirling, of Abereair- 
™s. At Cet, Cin Cate ws 
Porthinioe lol itia. 

24. Agnes Reid, spouse of Mr John Wright, 


H Place, Stock’ 
i. Esq- of Fazely, to Sir R. Peel, 
— At her house, in atte me Mrs Jane 
relict of Mr Alexander Ferguson, writer 
FSS Sake 
Terrace, near London, in her 


_ a6 ee, James Lumsdaine, Esq. of 
o= At his house, in Forth-street, John Thomson, 


At Woolwich, Francis Purv 
the late Sit Alexander Purves of Purves, 
clerk ofthe High Court of Admiralty ress 

_ lg year Fined » ee em 

argaret james Im: 
builder, and in a few hours after, her inefomt son, 

Both mother and child were laid in one grave. 
Thomson, Esq. 


. son of 


— Ather house; in Castlesireet, Edinburgh, M 
~ in rs 
Seo. nll gg ; 

. At Edin Richard Drake, son 
of the late Adotetl Deane of ny ga 


the 
31. At Colinton, William Forbes Hunter, son 
of Robert Hunter, A. M. parochial schoolmaster 


At heath, in the prime of life, th 

— . me 

Right Hon. Frances, Courts of Huntingdon, her 
aving lain in unday preceding 

her tenth child. ' 

April 1. At the house of William Wilberforce 


M.P. Kensi Gore, the very Rev. Isaac 
Tiler, D. D.F. is. Dean of Carlisle, President 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Lucasian Pro- 

Mathematics in that University 


fessor of le 
72, West New » Mr Robert Ponton. 
Preston- 


— At 
— At Salisbury Green, Lady Dickson of 
— At Anstruther Easter, David Henderson le 
nic Lemmonder af tho Press of Wale huses 
it, aged 77, near 50 years of which were spent 


2. At Brom , in the 42d year of his D 
no, Brofessor of Moral Philostoh in 


in 
pee mage wey Toh peer gh ily Ly 
talents, the greatest worth, and the most amiable 


tion and manners. 
— At Cheltenham, major-Gen. Kemmis 





Register. —Deat. hs. - 


— vad: Howard-place, Charlotte Augusta, eldest 


3. At Fk Mrs Mary Moria, wife of H 
orris, 
Hutcheson, RN. veh 
— At her 's house, Beanston, Miss Bea- 
» daughter of the late Mr Bairns- 


, Hi . 
4. At his mother’s house, Salisbury-street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr J. N. Anderson, much and justly Te 


=, At Richally. Ws Wom , widow of the lath 
Dr Alexander cme physician ie meas, 
5. At the manse of . Mrs Catherine 
son, wife of the Rev. Andrew Bell, minister of that 


— At Edin’ , in her 73d year, Mrs Elizabeth . 
Miller, relict of Mr John Milne, formerly at Mill 
Eat Conpheliown, Alex. Auld 

t Cam wn, Alex. Auld, . Of Carco. 
side, and late of Demerara. -_ 

8. At his ts in Hampton-court Palace, 
Colonel Thomas, master of the Robes, and Groom 
of the Bed-chamber to his Majesty. : 

— At Peterhead, Thomas Arbuthnot, Esq. mers 
chant and bank-agent there. ; 

— At Juniper-bank, Mr John Thorburn, farmer. 

— At Peebles, Arundel Spens, y est son of 
Colonel Spens, of the Hon. East India Company's 
service. , 

— At Dumfries, Miss Agnes peerage second 
daughter of the late Francis Kennedy 0 Dunure, 


9. At Solsgirth, Mrs Susanna Robe, of. 
James Tait, Esq. of Solsgirth, and eldest 
of the late John Robe - of Dilloter. 

10. At Killihasie, Miss Stewart, eldest daughter 
of the late Robert Stewart Fleming, , 

11. At D after a few hours Mr 
James Fraser, 1 ¢ 


master, e 

— At his house, in Howe-street, John Forrest, 

. late merchant in Edinburgh. 

13. At St Andrew’s, Mrs Alison Tullideph, the 
last surviving daughter of the late Prin Fulli- 
deph, of the United College, and relict of the Rev, 
Mr Thomson, minister at Kingoldrum, in her 85th 

ear. 
. — At his house, James’s-place, Leith Links, Mr 
William Scott. late brewer, Leith, in his 63d year. 
aie At Hermitage-place, Mrs M‘Arthur of Little+ 

— In Oxford-street, London, in her 74th year, 
the Dow: Lady Burgoyne. 

= gs i we — —. 

— At her house, Gayfie' uare, > 

98, Mrs Marion Carfrae, relict of Me yee 
rteous, late soap-manufacturer, Edinburgh. 

15. At his house, St James’s-square, lp 
James Robertson, Esq. W.S. , 

16. At Edinburgh, John, eldest son of Patrick 


Irvine of Inveramsay, gts 

-— In Conduit-street, over-square, London, 
William . Jate captain in the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, 

7. ? U Norton-street, in his 87th year, 


18. At the Pavilion, Brighton, of aconsumption, 
Mr Charles Maxwell, one of the junior pages of 
the presence to his Majesty. 

. We announce with regret the death of 
William Davies, Esq. of the firm of Cadell & Da 
vies, booksellers in the Strand, London. 
melancholy event took place on Friday afternoon. 
Mr Davies had been for some’ time in a declining 
state of health, but appeared better than usual in 
the morning of Friday. He was a man of polished 
manners, li principles, and unsullied perky in 
all his dealings. Esteemed in life by all who knew 
him, he is lamented in death by a numerous circle 
of friends. 

Lately—The Right Hon. the Earl of Harewood. 
His lordship is sueceeded in his titles and estates 
his only son, Lord Lascelles, Lord Lieutenant 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. His lordship was 
in the 83d year of his age. 

At Areucil, in France, the residence of the Count 
Bertholet, Mr Blagden, Secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. ' 

At Live: 1, after a tedious illness, John Beck 
with, Esq. late of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 











